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The Little Marmon strikes an entirely new chord —~ it will appeal first for its vivid 


good looks, its unique distinction as America’s first truly fine small car —z~ but its 




















utility is just as noteworthy as its charm —7— ils extreme ease of handling, the power 


and stamina of its determined little eight-in-line motor and 


its lightning quick acceleration most decisively meet pres- Bo" fl> 
- : ~ J f i: ON 
ent day motoring needs and aspirations —s— wide variety MARMON > 


of standard body styles, all priced under $2000 -2— -#— 


—s— companion to the Marmon Series 75 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


SILVERWARE 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FETH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
New YORK 
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CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 











APPEALING 
TO THE WOMAN WHO IS AHEAD 





OF CURRENT VOGUES 


Women who anticipate the 
morrow’s mode— whether in 
gowns or perfumes or motors— 
have unhesitatingly expressed 
their preference for the new, finer 
Chrysler “70”. 


For the sheer beauty of its 
newer silhouette, the newer color 
harmonies and the tasteful lux- 
ury of its newer appointments 
are approved and sought by 
America’s most discriminating. 


They have found that this en- 
semble of smartness serves their 
most exacting social requirements 


with consummate grace and dis- 
tinction. And they have also 
learned that combined with this 
new charm is a matchless per- 
formance others have striven in 
vain for three. years to equal. 


Chrysler has gained their con- 
fidence because of its ease of 
handling and riding, its wealth 
of power, its dependability, its 
freedom from mechanical worry, 
its long life, and, above all, 
because of the restful and reas- 
suring safety of its hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


(Sj hrys ler /O 























Phaeton *1395; Sport Phaeton 1495; 
Two-passenger Roadster (with Rumble 
Seat) $1495; Brougham *1525; Two-pas- 
senger Coupe (with Rumble Seat) $1545; 
Royal Sedan $1595; Cabriolet $1745; 
Crown Sedan $1795. All prices f. o. b. 
Detroit, subject to current Federalexcise tax, 
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at Ten 
BELIEVE IT 





BUT AT THE 
OR NOT, WHEN JAMETIMEWHEN 
YOU RENEW YOU JALLY FORTH, 
THE YOUTH OF IT If JO DEORA 
YOUR LIDS WITH TIVE THAT YOU 
GUERLAINS LIPSTICK MIGHT JUST AS 
THE RENEWAL WELL INCLUDE IT IN 
LASTS ALL EVENING. YOUR EVENING BAG. 

PA RAT NEW YORK 


578 


CHAMPS ELY/EEX MADISON AVENUE 











LIGHT MEDIUM vg 


#GUERLAIN 





























THE MANzOFsTHEszWORLD 
FINDS HIS FAVOURITE ENGLISH, 
FRENCH AND SCOTTISH HOSIERY 
AT 


SAKS ~ FIFTH. AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET. NEW YORK 








The ALTON CAP 


One of the smartest Merton shapes, The Alton 
as illustrated is of double twist cheviot in the 
Glen Urquhart plaid. This firm sports-like ma- 
terial simply cannot be worn out. The Alton 
has a trim-cut visor and the modified breadth 
of crown demanded by well-dressed sportsmen. 
In a clean cut gray and several smart tans. In 
cheviot $4. Also can be had in cassimeres and 
tweeds with Glen Urqubart patterns, $2 and $3. 


ERTON CAPS and KNICKERS to match are made of especially designed sports fabrics, in a range which includes Scotch 
tweeds, Irish homespuns, and English cheviots, as well as the finest domestic woolens. evo The materials are so carefully 
cut that the designs match perfectly. Seams are indistinguishable, even the pocket flaps on the knickers lose themselves in the 
general scheme. cv The weaves include herringbones, overplaids, small blocks and diamonds as well as plain effects. In beige, 
gray, tan and light dusted effects. cro Knickers in regular, plus-two, and plus-four lengths. Caps, $2 to $6. Knickers to match, 


$5 to $20. If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from us. Charles S. Merton & Co., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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KNICKERS to MATCH 


Knickers in the Glen Urquhart pattern, as worn 
by British sportsmen at North Berwick and elst- 
where, are shown at the left in the most popular 
fabric of the season—a double twist cheviot. In 
@ gray effect—black and white mixture-as 
illustrated; also in several combinations of tan 
and brown. $15. Glen Urquhart pattern in 
cassimeres and tweeds, Prices $8, $10 and $12. 
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DB. Altman & Cn. 


Gentlemen’s Clothing and Furnishings 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The distinct foreign influence apparent in 
Altman apparel is steadily directing more 
and more correctlyzdressed men toward 


ALTMAN SQUARE 
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BERG & 


At Southern resorts—wher- 
ever the leisured while away 
the sunlit hours, there 
you will find Berg Hats. 
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ALWAYS ASSURE YOU CORRECT STYLE. 
DISCERNING MEN KNOW THAT HATS BY 
BERG ARE ALWAYS THE HARBINGERS OF A 
NEW SEASON. WHAT BERG PRESENTS TODAY, 


THE SMART WORLD WILL WEAR TOMORROW. 


COMPANY ® 1107 BROADWAY 
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BERGSTER Pana-Felt(at 
left). In silver pearl, with 
light gray edge and nar- 
row black band... $7.00 


a NEW YORK CITY 
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| Or ALL Buick enthusiasts today, the most 
| cued ial ey ee ee Pe eS 
enthusiastic are those who have just turned to Buick 
from some other car. They are especially delighted 
| with Buick’s many vital mechanical advantages, 


which include an engine vebrationless beyond belzef 


| BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


il THE GREATEST BUICK Ever Buitt 








When Better Automobiles 
are Built ~~ ~Burck Will 
Build them ~~ 














A. Good if 
Cold Weather Starter Zp y 


Now More Dependable than Ever g 


Probably no single feature of Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
has been more widely talked about and commended than 
the power and promptness of the starter. 


The new two-unit starting and lighting system now ad- 
vances Dodge Brothers leadership in this important 
respect still further. 


There are now no moving starter parts when the car is 
in motion—no starter chain—no noiSe—no wear. The 
new starter is even more DEPENDABLE than the old, 
and far simpler and more compact in construction. 


Many other major improvements have been added dur- 
ing the past twelve months, all vitally affecting perform- 
ance and increasing value far beyond the apparent 
measure of current Dodge Brothers prices. 


Special Sedan $945—De Luxe Sedan $1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Dovoce BrRoTHEeRS ING.DETROIT 


Doncse BrotHers (CANADA) LImMiteED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dopse BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 
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Gay blue seas of 
thesouth.. .. rip- 
ping, jazz rhythms 
from far-away 
grcbestraS. . + « 
Don’t travel this 
winter without 
a Radiola! 





Great at home or on the open seas 


- this double purpose Radiola 


Smartly attractive at home—com- 


Resting under the palms—touring the 
sunny states—sailing the seas on two sides 
ofthe equator . . . . take along a portable 
Radiola, Or up where the snows are thick 
and the bob sleds fly — where theice is glassy 
and the skaters call for music-— swinging, 
thythmic, waltzy music 
portable Radiola. One of those cleverly 
planned and remarkably capable super- 


take along a 


heterodynes fitted into the smartest port- 
able case. Pick it up—carry it off —take 


your music with you! 


Radiola 26 has proved its sturdiness on 
mule-back trails up roughest mountains. 
Ithas proved its dependability in balloon 
faces, helping the winning ship to victory. 
Ithas capped the climax of every sort of 
in or outdoor sport in every sort of season. 


pletely portable out-o’-doors — 
always a fine performer 


re 
4% 








Radiola 26 is a double-purpose six-tube super-heterod ne. 
Completely and compactly portable. But with a fin 
looking walnut battery box, for home use, with spa 

for larger batteries, and an antenna coupler for hooking 
up an extra antenna, if you with tt. Or loop may be 
fastened on the back. With 6 Radiotrons, $225 


For out-o’-doors, Radiola 26 leaves its 
regular batteries at home in their walnut 
cabinet. Just neat—complete—compact 

it hides its loudspeaker inside—its loop 
in the cover—and smaller portable bat- 
teries inside the back. Then, home again 
after a gay trip, it slips inconspicuously 
back into place in the smartest corner of 
the living room— attractive in its finely 
grained walnut cabinet— pleasing to look 


at great to listen to! 


It is not just a portable radio set, but a 
real six-tube super-heterodyne with the 
fine tone and the proved quality for which 
And it adds to its 
desirability the compactness of a port- 


the Radiola is famous. 


able, too! 


RCA-Radiola 


MADE 


BY * THE * 


MAKERS +: OF + THE 


*>RADIOTRON 
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HicH WATER-- 


Whether you wear them slack or gartered, whether you 


show much of your socks or little- - they are undeniably 
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smart if they are McCallums - - they are in the high tide 
of Fashion. Over here or over there, on shipboard or on 
land, you will see the best people wearing McCallum 
Hose; for those who know the best in style, in quality, 


and in custom fit know McCallum Hose to be pre-eminent. 


New lwo-loned Silk and Lisle vee Ask to see the new McCallum 






Men’s Hose tn six smart color Hose at your smartest baber- 


dasher’s. 





combinations $5.00 lhe patr. 
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La Bete Satson—A luxurious 
perfume, rich with the odeur 
of exotic flowers—precious, 
iquant blossoms—the _ per- 
ume of ‘the season of beauty” 
—$20.00. 


he Shall Have Perfume 
Wherever She Goes ~ 


N sunny playgrounds of the south, in northern cities 
awhirl with winter—even in shipboard shops, she 
finds the five perfumes she loves; with soft powders, 
bath fragrances, and. other toiletries in the same 
delectable odeurs. . . . She does not like to be without 
them all, for each is so suitable for a different time of 
day and mood and costume. .... But they are in 
every smart shop—Subtilité, Mon Boudoir, Quelques 
Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, and Le Temps des Lilas—so 
she shall have perfume—Houbigant perfume—wherever 
she goes! 











Five sachets, rich with Houbigant odeurs, await you; also the booklet ‘*Things Per- 
fumes Whisper.” Please write for them. Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York. 








Five true tones, and five ex- 
quisite fragrances are presented 
in Houbigant Face Powder,— 
SUBTILITE, MON BOUDOIR, QUEL- 
QUES FLEURS, LE PARFUM IDEAL, 
AND LE TEMPS DES LILAS— 


$1.50. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — CLEVELAND —SAN FRANCISCO — MONTREAL 


NOUBIGANT 


PARIS 


Sustitite—Redolent of the 
mystery-loving East; in a Bud- 
da bottle encased in brilliant 
red and black—$12.50. 


Prices quoted apply toU. S. A. only 
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THERE’S SOMETHING IN STAYING HOME! 


Rita trailed her fingers in the warm Southern sea. 


“Half the joy in being here,” she said with a malicious grin, “is in reading 
that they’re wading through six inches of snow at home.” 


“Yes, but I envy the other girls at that,” said Ursula wistfully. 
“Why? I know—because Tom’s come home.” 


““No—but Helen wrote that the new Pedemodes were in and they’re simply 
ravishing.” 


“Well, you needn’t spoil my fun, too. I have it—let’s get Nell to select some 
for us. They have our sizes and lasts on file in the Pedemode Shop and we 
could get them in time for Saturday’s dance!” 


Clhe tedemode Shop 


(Feminine “footwear 





Phoebe 
Exquisitely graceful, with slender in= Stunning version cf the popular opera 
step strap and effective trim. NewYork pump with unique contrasting trim 
570 Fifth Ave 660 Fifth Ave 
Boston 360 Boylston St Chicago 76 E Madison St Detroit 1239 Washington Blvd. 
Also chtainable at: 

Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Newark L. Bamberger & Co. Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. Spokane Davenport Sport Shop 
Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. New York —L. Livingston Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co, 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. Oklahoma Cy, Kerr Dry Goods Co. San Francisco City of Paris D-G Co Toledo Lauber’s 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, INC., BROOKLYN, N. YY. 
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Eigh to 
forty Dollars 


ETSON HAT 


The. atr of distinction. 
imparted. by a smart, 
becoming hat remains @. 
long time ~ ~~ uf the hat 
is Stetson. ~made 
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“ Styled L for Young Men x 
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‘New comfort—cleanliness 


The patented 
“rock-a-by” 
base keeps 
Smokador from 
being knocked 
over. Nothing 
can be spilled. 
Easy to clean. 


ented Oct. 27, 1928, Dec, 1.1925 





REG, US. PAT OFF, 


Ashes drop through to the bowl— 
to empty, simply unscrew the stem. 


Smo ka 


does not tip over 





with 


mokador 


It’s amazing to see how quickly the Smokador idea has taken 
hold. You find Smokador everywhere—in homes, in offices, in 
the finest hotels, in clubs. The most convenient thing in smok- 
ing equipment today. Appeals immediately to a man’s wife and 
to the man himself. 


Goodby. to messy ashstands 


Smokador puts an end to messy ash-trays, spilled ashes, scarred 
tables and holes burned into rugs. 

Cigarette and cigar stubs, pipe ashes, used matches are simply 
dropped through the hollow stem into the generous sized air- 
tight bowl—where they remain out of sight and out of smell. 

No more powdery ashes blown around the room by a chance 
draught from an open window...Danger from fire is eliminated 
—forgotten smokes left in the cleverly devised Snuffer Grips are 
snuffed out automatically when they burn up to the clips. 


No spilling — easy to empty 
No spilling—if anyone accidentally knocks against Smokador, 
the “rock-a-by” base brings it immediately to an upright posi- 
tion. And so easy to clean! Merely unscrew the stem and empty 
the bowl. That’s all there is to it. 

Smokador is made of durable metal—graceful in line with a 
particularly attractive finish. It blends charmingly with the fur- 
nishings of any room. It appeals especially to people of dis- 
criminating taste. 


There is only one Smokador 


Do not be misled into taking anything but the genuine patented 
Smokador. Look for the name, Smokador, on the match box holder, 
or on the bottom of the bowl. This trade mark is the guarantee 
of genuineness and will protect you against mistakes. Smokador is 
the patented ashless ashstand with the ‘“‘rock-a-by’”’ base that does 
not tip over. Insist on it. 


‘Smart as the Ritz’ 


Five colors to choose from: mahogany, dark bronze, Chinese 
red, olive green and willow green. 

Ask for Smokador at your dealer’s. Or send $10.50—check 
or money order—($11.00 west of the Mississippi) —with the 
coupon below. Your Smokador will be delivered to you promptly 
through the nearest dealer. 
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—the patented ashless ashstand 
that does not tip over 





Here is my $10.50 (check or money order— 


$11.00 west of the Mississippi). Please de- 
liver one Smokador through nearest dealer. 
NAAR CEP Cc ts osu Sous tcvaegs asse Rata asa tans caeyeav wy sesneora ceatsastietndaee amanceagaee’ 
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Check color desired: 





Dark Bronze [ ] Mahogany [ ] City sustebseniineiaweqewesaaispemdiiaoudaitnas 
Chinese Red[ ] Olive Green[ ] 
Willow Green[ ] SE eee een 


Vanity Fair—Feb. 1927 
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To have been chosen the “‘best-dressed man” by several hundred 
classmates at an institution as famous as the University of Pittsburgh 


was the compliment paid to Charles A. Braun. 


‘*Pitt’s” Best-Dressed Man, Class of ’26 


“WW REGARD shirts, collars and hand- 
kerchiefs as details of the utmost 
importance,” says Charles A. Braun, 
University of Pittsburgh, Class of 1926, 
“and I am frankly in favor of choosing 
them with care. Plain white shirts and 
soft collars are all right for sports wear, 
but they should generally be limited to 
such informal occasions. 


“The Ide shirts of plain blue with stiff 
collar to match please me very much. 
Also the Ide shirts of white with narrow, 


**Wilshire is the ideal shape for the man who,” 
like this University of Pittsburgh graduate, 
“‘wishes a starched collar with points close to- 
gether to lengthen the appearance of the face. In 
the evening, the Idetux is an excellent choice.” 


— 


Ny 






widely-spaced colored stripes and stiff 
collars to match. It seems to me that 
many men today need just a bit more 
color in their dress than recent styles 
have dictated. 

“Such shirts and collars as I have se- 
lected are in irreproachably good taste. 
May I add that today many of the better 
dressed men in college and business, too, 
are going back to starched collars, either 
white or in colors to match the shirt? 

















**For daytime occasions I strongly believe in more 
touches of color,’”” says the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s best-dressed man. *‘ The blue Ide Madras 
has the soft collar attached while the Malvern has 
excellently made starched collars to match the 
striped pattern of the shirt.” 


_ Troy, New York. 


These are now considered very smart.” 


An Ide evening shirt, an Ide shirt for 
informal business wear, Ide collars and 
handkerchiefs chosen by Mr. Braun are 
here sketched and described. 


In a new booklet we have combined 
the Ide haberdashery chosen by the 
“best-dressed men” and “men most 
likely to succeed” from ten leading Amer- 
ican universities. We will gladly send it 


to you. Address Geo. P. Ide & Co., Inc, 


*‘ Another bit of color in a man’s dress may be the 
carefully selected handkerchief,’’ advises this cri- 
terion of men’s styles. ‘‘I have found several excel- 
lent colored handkerchiefs in the Ide showing.” 
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This is what keeps the well-dressed man 
well dressed—phantom view of the wonder- 
ful new waistband, SNUGTEX. It is not 
an addition or a substitution, but an im- 
proved waistband that has replaced the old 
type of lining fabric around the top of the 
trousers. The specially raised surface of 
SNUGTEX holds the shirt and trousers 
firmly and comfortably in position—all 
the time. 
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- The New Waistband That Keeps the Well-Dressed Man Well Dressed 
y the 





—_— M: who place the proper value on their general appear- Many custom tailors recommend the SNuGTEX waist- 

Amer- ‘ ; ‘ : i a AE 

ait ance realize the importance of details. Of little avail band for their discriminating clientele. Some manufac- 

i are good clothes if offset by a bulging shirt at the waistline— turers of clothing have adopted Snucrex as standard 
adefect too often in evidence. SnucrTex is designed to make equipment throughout their entire line. When ordering 
the waistline neat—to keep the shirt smooth and the trousers your next suit, see that this newest improvement is included. 
fitted snugly. On request we will gladly supply you with the names 

Now, the carefully-attired man may have perfect confi- of dealers in your community who handle “Snugtexed” 

o dence that his appearance will remain smart, from the time garments. 

” he arises until he retires. Through the day of business—the SNuGTEx is adapted for men’s business clothes, evening 
tound of golf—the evening’s entertainment, SnuGTEx keeps dress and sports wear—for boys’ school and play clothes— 
othes looking their best. for trousers, knickers and riding breeches. 

Aside from these practical advantages over NUGTEX * * *# 
the old-fashioned waistband, SnucTeEx is an artis- S REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. Made by Evertastik, 1Nc., 1107 Broadway, 


tic refinement—a beautifully mercerized fabric Keeps Shirts Smooth New York— the World’s Largest Manufac- 
in grosgrain weave—fully guaranteed. And Trousers Snug __ turers of Elastic Webbing. 
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REAAULT 


A FRENCH (AR THAT IMTERPRETUS 
IN MECHANICAL TERMS, A BRILLIANT 
HE=RITAGQGE OF ART AND CWLTURE 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY EXPREJ/0N OF THE FRENCH CIVILIZATION 








wW 
FULLY _EQUIPPED RENAULTY PRICED FROM 
$1950 TO $12,000 INCLUDING THE TAX. 











RENAULT-719 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK-/ERVICE AND PARTJ-776 ELEVENTH AVENUE 
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Now 19 officials of the world’s 
largest shoe company are en- 
joying Oilomatic heat— 
many for as long as 3 years. 








O Fred Hume, oi] heating is an open 
book. Asan engineer he had worked 
for three years on oil burners. He knew 
that success lay in strictest observance of 
the four natural laws of o1! combustion. 
And that popular acceptance depended 
on the adaptability of the burner to any 
grade of domestic oil. 

In Oil-O- Matic he found what he him- 
— self was seeking. A completely automatic 
One of the show places of St, Louis is the home of Jackson Johnson, oil burner with no part inside the firebox. 
President, International Shoe Co. One that operates equally well with any 

suitable oil, light or heavy. 























Your local oilomatician, trained in oil heat- 
ing, first investigated the merits of all good 
HE happy experience with oil burners. You may accept his recom- 
Oil-O-Matic in his own mendation with fullest confidence. He has 


home confirmed Mr. Hume's a deferred payment plan for those who re- 
judgment. Then, and not until 


‘ a - 66 
shane esas, “Saal Oak quest it. Write today fora copy of OIL 
Odade” The pleamrt tint HEATING at its best.” You will find 
these officials are deriving from it most informative and interesting. 





the certainty of Otlomatic heat, 
its comfort and cleanliness, may 
also beyours. Mazi coupon below. 
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St. Louis installations made by Merrell & Co., Inc. 


WILLIAMS 


HEATING 

















Bloomington, Ill. CNG. 27 




















| j 
' | 
| Please send me without obligation a copy of | 

Fred Hume has erjered Oilomatic heat | “OIL HEATING at its best.” | 
for three years in his present home. . | | 
| Name ....... | 

| Street . : sgoeapanuais | 

OR Sd ak sega ' 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF AUTOMATIC OIL BURNERS 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


YOU SWEEP THE AIR WITH ONE DIAL 


OU NEED only one hand to 

operate an Atwater Kent One 
Dial Receiver — and you don’t have 
to be expert with it. 

You don’t even have to see what 
you're doing. Sit in the dark, if you 
like. Turn the One Dial —and fill 
your home instantly with the music 
that comes without effort. 


Give the One Dial a slow half-turn 
and hear, in quick succession, every 
program within range. Listen to a bit 
of each. Choose your own kind of 
entertainment. 

Or, if you know in advance what 
you want — turn right to it — with a 
flick of the wrist. 


You don’t fumble—don’t grope— 


as a searchlight 
sweeps the sky 


don’t delay. You don’t turn a dial and 
then fuss with some secondary tuning 
device. An Atwater Kent One Dial 
Receiver has no secondary devices be- 
cause it needs none. It has no compli- 
cations at all. 


It’s a true One Dial. 
Hundreds of thousands of people who 


were waiting for Radio of natural tone 
and downright reliability, combined 
with the utmost ease of operation and 
swift and sure selection of desired sta- 





tions, have found it in an Atwater 
Kent Receiver with One Dial. 

And not the least of their satisfac- 
tion comes from the surprisingly 
modest price. You can pay more for 
Radio — without getting as much. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 


The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the stars of 
opera and concert, Radio’s finest program. Hear it at 9:15 
Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 






WEAR estissssisecscscisesss New York Pittsburgh 
WJAR . Providence Philadelphia 
A IIE oo essences ceenssescrtenns Boston Chicago 
WRC.....- Washington — WG Revrereserssesecenseesessnsees Buffalo 
occ csssesteiiscalocesay Cincinnati Davenport 
im MBE e es ecssiadscons Cleveland St. Louis 
WEG Ge oececccscccines i ; nae Detroit 





Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


‘A. Atwater Kent, President 
4742 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Medel 32, the extra power- 
ful seven-tube One Dial re- 
elver, less tubes and batter- 
ts, but with battery cable 
atached, $140, 


One Dial Model 3 59—> 
less tubes and batteries, 
but with battery cable 
attached, $70. 


<—# Mode! H Speaker, dark 
brown crystalline finish, $21. 
Other Speakers, $16 to $23. 


Model 30, six-tube Gne 
Dial receiver, less tubes and 
batteries, but with battery 
cable attached, $85. 
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Ct Palm Beach Suit for Palm Beach 


The fortunate ones — wintering on the sunny shores 
of Florida — may well choose Palm Beach as the 
suit of Fashion. Scores of smart patterns, from creamy 
whites for the morning stroll, to blues and blacks 
for evening wear. Tailored to suit the $100 cus- 


tom class as well as the man of moderate means. 
* * * 

Visitors to Palm Beach, Florida, will find a cour- 

teous welcome at the Palm Beach Shop (111 County 

Road). This interesting exhibit of Goodall Fabrics 


for men and boys includes Palm Beach Cloth, Raymo, 
Golfo, Nurotex and other warm weather weaves. 
THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Maine 


Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Avenue, Ne ¥ 
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ARIZONA 
Johnson 


seven Dash Ranch. Fine winter climate; all the 

thrills of Western cattle country. Modern comforts 

pa conveniences. iirst class saddle horses. 
Oracle 

Triangle L Raach. Spend the winter in Arizona 

sunshine. See the old west in the heart of the 

ttle ranch couniry. All modern conveniences. 


CALIFORNIA 
Del Monte 


Del Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 


with a predon.inating idea of comfort and conven- 
jence, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 


Hollywood 
The Garden of Alla. A magnificent hotel sur- 
rounded by 24 beautiful villas. Large swimming 
pool. 30 minutes from business center of Los Angeles. 
The Hollywood Plaza Hotel. An exclusive hostelry 
where hospitality, comfort and courtesy abound. 
Famous for its cuisine. Unexcelled service. 


La Jolla 
Casa De Manana. A distinctive hotel for dis- 
criminating people. Four hours from Los Angeles 
on San Diego Highway. ~ 
Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
joking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 
San Francisco 
Hotel Mark Hopkins. Located in the theatre and 
shopping centers. Smartly furnished guest-rooms, 
single or en suite. Cuisine by the famous Victor. 
Santa Barbara 
El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 
hotel in America’. Exclusive, offering quiet home 
atmosphere and privileges, golf and country clubs. 
Santa Cruz 
Casa Del Rey. Pleasingly homelike. In a locality 
noted for beautiful scenery and equable climate. 
Excellent service and cuisine. Write for booklet. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


The Grafton, Conn. Ave. & de Sales. European 
and American plan. Excellent location. Modern 
appointments. Delicious cuisine. Rates moderate. 
The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 
between the White House and Dupont Circle. Most 
wagnificent hostelry in the Nation’s Capital. 


FLORIDA 


Daytona 
The Osecola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 
winter home for persons of culture and refinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine. 
Fort Meyers 


Hotel Royal Palm. Now open. Every room with 


private bath. Two 18-hole golf courses. Tennis, 
Fishing. Swimming Pool. J. L. Nelson, Mer. 
Key West 


The Casa Marina. A huge fireproof Alhambra of 
conerete and steel. Deep-sea fishing, bathing. An 
individual playground. 


Long Key 
long Key Fishing Camp. A paradise for the 


fisherman and his family. Attractive cottages and 
bungalows may be rented with service. 


Miami 


Dallas Park Hotel and Apartments. 
Most exclusive and finest apartment hotel. 
at the entrance to Fort Dallas Park. 

The Everglades—Miami’s Beautiful New Apartment 
tel, affording hotel accommodations of the highest 
character. Complete housekeeping equippedapartments. 

Miami Beach 
_ Hotel Pancoast. Directly on ocean front. Amer- 
ican plan. Ocean bathing. J. A. Pancoast, Prop. 
LB. Sprague, Mer. 

Miramar Hotel. Fora discriminating clientele. De- 
lightfully located on Biscayne Bay in the exclusive 
Miramar residential section. Write for booklet. 


New Smyrna 
Indian River Ranch. Only ‘‘dude ranch’? in Florida. 


Secluded. Quiet. Riding. Hunting. Fresh and salt 
Water fishing. All conveniences and comforts. 


Ormond Beach 


wftel Ormond. Located on Pelican Island. One 
fom famous resorts where an atmosphere of 
like comfort prevails. Riding, golf, bathing. 


Palm Beach 


Jn Breakers Hotel. To be complete in December. 

aintains all the traditions of the Old Breakers. 
ore beautiful, luxurious and comfortable. 

tn Poinciana. A congenial seat of social ac- 

pati amid semi-tropical setting. Every facility for 
ttainment, Excellent golf and a splendid clubhouse. 


St. Augustine 
Hotel Aleazar. Delightful location, facing the 
dant de Leon, across the Alameda. Caters to a dis- 
veclientele. Golf, riding, casino and the ‘‘cure’”’. 
am fence de Leon. A Moorish paradise of 
tntrig loliage, quiet courts, arches, and spires of 
wing arabesque. Interesting social life. 


Miami's 
Situated 


FLORIDA (Cont.) 


St. Petersburg 
Vinoy Park Hotel, on beautiful Tampa Bay. <Ac- 


commodaticns for 500 guests. Charming appoint- 
ments, unexcelled cuisine, varied entertainment. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst 


The Lord Jeffery. A real New England Inn, 
featuring extreme simplicity and absolute comfort. 
Open all year. L. G. Treadway, Managing Director. 


Boston 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 
Hotel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 
tion. Convenient to business, shopping and theatre. 
Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 


Worcester 


The Bancroft. In the heart of historic New 
England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 
The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 
beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


_ Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
Way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 


Newark 
The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 
ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 


Paterson 


The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location. 





NEW JERSEY (Cont.) 
Trenton 


The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 
only offers luxurious refinement for the traveler or 
tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 


NEW YORK 
Albany 


The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 400 rooms with 


bath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. Direc- 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 
Buffalo 
Hotel Lenox appeals to particular people. Fire- | 


proof, superior accommodations, famous for good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 
East Aurora 


Inn famous for its hospitality, 
the home of Elbert Hubbard. 


The Roycroft 
friendliness and as 


18 miles from Buffalo. Sports. Booklet on request. 
Larchmont 
The Hote! Bevan, on Long Island Sound. Unusual. 
Refined. Cuisine unexcelled. F. M. Morrow, | 
Manager. 
New York City 
Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57tn_St. Located 


on New York’s smartest street, near Central Park. 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. ‘The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 

The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 

Hotel St. James, West Forty-Fifth Street just 
off Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 

The Sulgrave, Park Av. & 67th Street. 
Residential-Hotel of the highest character in the 
very heart, of social New York. 

The Touraine. 9 I. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 

Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 

venue. ‘The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 





WHY IS 


worth anything.... 


enough to be wonderful. 


Which 


abroad? 


Hurry! 
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| 





Anyway? 


Snow... thaw,.. galoshes. Coal bills... ten for 
dinner . . . dismissed the cook. . . . One cold here 
and its brother on the way. Nothing in the shops... 
nothing in the theatre . . . nothing anywhere that’s 


What’s the use of Winter? 


Climb on a train—hop a boat—and let the clock 
have it out with the thermometer. 
shine, blessed sunshine—with blue water all around 
the edges... tosail on... toswimin...and green 
grass to shoot golf on... hard courts for tennis... . 
Dine and dance in the smart new places. Wear 
next summer’s clothes while they’re still new 


shall it be, the Pacific Coast, Florida, 


Hurry! Decide now and dodge that chill! 


These pages will help you 
make up your mind. They will tell you how to go, 
where you want to go and where to 


stay when you get there 


WINTER 


Slide into sun- 


| hospitality. 











NEW YORK (Cont.) 
Niagara Falls 


The Niagara. A new hotel offering every_modern 
luxury and convenience. Open all year. See Niagara 
Falls in the winter. 

Rochester 

Hotel Rochester. Fireproof. 
Kodak City. Near shops and theatres. 
and_ baths. 

The Seneca is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated. 

Syracuse 

The Onondaga. ‘The last word in a_ modern 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 
theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds. 

Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 

Utica 

Hotel Utica. 200 rooms, 
final expression of comfort and service. 
situated in center of city. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville 
Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly; luxurious 
but reasonable. The best sports; wonderful scenery; 
the most comfort and finest food. Kasily accessible. 
Pinehurst ; 
Now open. Comfort, friends, 
and moderate prices. A Spring-like winter only 
16 hours from N. Y. City. All Pinehurst sports. 
Carolina Hotel. 4 D. J. Ross 18-hole courses; 
tennis, polo, riding, trapshooting, racing, archery. 
All rooms with bath; music, dancing. Now open. 
New Holly Inn. Just rebuilt. Practically all 
rooms with bath; music, dancing. Beautiful setting. 
All Pinehurst sports. Now open. 


OHIO 


Akron 
The Portage. On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 
to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms and baths. 
A “United’’ hotel. 


Columbus 

Now the leading hotel, opposite 
the State Capitol, offers unexcelled facilities to 
the traveling public. Rooms $2.50 and up. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 

The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Erie. 
On the State highway between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo, 275 rooms. 


In the heart of the 
250 rooms 


each with bath. The 
Conveniently 


Berkshire Hotel. 


The Neil House. 


Harrisburg 
Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green. 
Only one hour’s motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysbutg. 250 rooms and baths. 
Philadelphia 
The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welcome, 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort. 
Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located. 


TEXAS 


El Paso 


Hotel Paso del Norte. El Paso’s finest. Western 
Golfing 365 days every year. Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico. 


VIRGINIA 


Hot Springs 
The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.’’ 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
“Charmed Land.’’ 


BERMUDA 
Hamilton 
Princess Hotel. Directly on the Harbor. Estab- 
| lished and _ restricted clientele. All recreational 
features. Symphony Orchestra, dancing, concerts. 
CUBA 
Havana 
Hotel Lincoln. Adjoining ocean drive. Char- 


acteristic Spanish hospitality. Two hundred rooms, 
each with private bath. Spanish and American chefs. 


ITALY 
Cernobbio 


18 hole golf course, tennis, lake 
March to November. Dombre— 


Naples 
Excelsior Hotel. De iuxe. On the bay in the 
exclusive Santa Lucia residential district. <A 
model of comfort and sumptuous furnishing. 
Palermo 
Grand Hotel et des Palmes. De luxe. Most 
modern and comfortable. Cater to the smartest of 
international society. 
Rome 
Excelsior Hotel. De luxe. The leading in Rome. 
Delightfully located in the Ludovisi quarter, close 
to Pincio and Villa Borghese. 
Grand Hotel et de Rome. De luxe. 
cratic home in the exclusive centre of Rome. 
and comfortable. 


Villa D’Este. 
bathing, from 
Manager. 


An aristo- 
Modern 


Taormina 
San Domenico Palace. Every modern ccmfcrt in 
the romantic framne of an ancient monastery. Beau- 
tiful gardens cverlooking sea and Etna. 
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Light now.. 


plan your 
trip to 
Europe 


REPARE now forahappy realiza- 

tion of a long-to-be-remembered 
vacation. Write for the United States 
Lines illustrated booklets describing 
the services offered you, the luxurious 
liners, the unsurpassed cuisine. Dollar 
for dollar your money buys more 
when you travel on your own ships: 


S. S. George Washington 
Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious 
home on the sea. First, second and 
third class to Plymouth, Cherbourg 
and Bremen. 


S. S. Leviathan 
Flagship of the Fleetand most famous 
ship in the world. First, second, third 
class toCherbourg and Southampton. 


S. S. Republic 
The largest Cabin ship of the fleet. 
No first or second class distinctions. 
Cabin and third class to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Cher- 
bourg and Bremen. 


S. S. President Harding and 


S. S. President Roosevelt 
The fastest Cabin ships onthe North 
Atlantic. Also third class to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Cher- 
bourg and Bremen. 

— THIRD CABIN ae 

DATIONS ON ALL SHIPS IN SEASON 
Get complete information 

from your local steamship agent or 

write to the address below 


United 
States Lines 


45 BROADWAY y 


Chart o 


Rates 
























FIRST CLASS; CABIN CLASS 
S.S.LEVIATHAN | S.S.PRESIDENT 
$290 and up HARDING and 
SS. GEORGE S.S. PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON| ROOSEVELT’ 
$ 231° and up $145 and up 
Summer rater effective Aprilys | $.S. REPUBLIC 
Rater are much lower NOW $140 and up 





SECOND CLASS| THIRD CLASS 




























.~ LEVIATHAN | From$ 85. 
ss oronoe bay Wurst Third 

WASHINGTON / Datta 
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Discovery 


on Palatial President Liners 
Sailing from Seattie 





Go to the Orient on these fine ships of the 
American Mail Line. Only eleven days after 
leaving Seattle you land at Yokohama, 
rested and ready to discover for yourself the 
charm of the Far East, now brought so near. 


These steady, luxurious President Liners 
are exceptionally equipped for your com- 
fort. Broad decks, large public rooms, spa- 
cious outside staterooms. They provide a 
splendid service and an unexcelled cuisine. 
Across the Pacific alluring Oriental cities 
and countries await you. You touch at five 
ports— Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila. Each is different in its ap- 
peal and possibilities for sightseeing and 
shopping. Each is the gateway to a great 
country, old in civilization, new to you. 
Visit Japan where a beautiful land and a 
beauty-loving people richly reward the 
traveler. Here Orient and Occident are 
contrasted most vividly. 
Chinaisagreatstorehouseoftreasure. Shop 
here for ivories, silks, laces and jade. See 
the quaint river life, square-sailed junks, 
brightly painted. China spells the mystery 
of the East. 

See the Philippines — Manila, the cross- 
roads of the Pacific where all races mingle. 
A back country of unusual charm easily 
reached. 


There is a sailing every two weeks from Seattle 
over this shortest “11-day route” to the Orient. 
Tickets are interchangeable with the Dollar 
Steamship Line, either the trans-Pacific or Round the World service. 
Thus you may return from Japan to San Francisco via Hdnolulu. 


Adventure to the Orient. Plan now to go. 





Full information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway, New York 112 West Adams St., Chicago 
177 State Street, Boston 101 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
Dime Bank Building, Detroit 
D. J. Hanscom, G. P. A., 1519 Railroad Ave. South, Seattle 





Invisible Courier System 


A Superior Travel Service 
for the Independent Traveler 


SSURES comfort and economy. Guaranteeg 
reservations hotels, steamers, trains, Rep. 
resentative meets traveler on arrival al] 1 laces, 
Inclusive rate submitted with specially pre. 
pared itinerary of any trip any time, 
guides, motor trips, sightseeing arranged, 
Send for Book E of suggestions and details, 


Tours with Escort 


Frequent and Seasonable Departures. $660 up. 
Send for Book C. 


FRANK TOURIST C0, 


(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
Phila.—1529 Locust St. 
San Francisco—582 Market St. 
Boston—33 Devonshire St. 
Los Angeles—At Bank of America 











A ‘‘DUDE RANCH”’ IN FLorip, 


A real western one, and only thirty 
hours from New York by direct Pullman 


Can you think of a pleasanter place to 
spend a winter holiday? 

Warm days and cool nights . . . life as 
vigorous or as lazy as you like—riding, 
hunting, fishing, boating, swimming, golf 
—or just lolling in the gracious sunlight, 
That’s Indian River Ranch! 

Secluded in 240 acres of semi-tropic coun- 
try, nevertheless it is only a mile from the 
Dixie Highway, and two from New Smyrna 
where trains from the north all stop. 
Individual cabins, each with bath and 
electricity, are grouped about a _ main 
ranch living room, well stocked with books 
and lounges. 

Rates are moderate. Guests are received 
from November to May. References are 
given willingly—invariably requested. 


WAYNE E. CONNOR 


INDIAN RIVER RANCH 
P. 0. NEW SMYRNA, FLA. 
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COME TO HOLLYWOOD 


When you visit Los Angeles this winter, 
make your headquarters at the Holly- 
wood Plaza Hotel. 

This beautiful new hotel is completely 
surrounded by famous studios, new thea- 
tres, golf courses, drives and_ beaches. 
The best time you ever had and the most 
reasonable, awaits you. 

Write us for booklet describing Hollywood, 
rates etc.—or wire us for reservations. 


HOLLYWOOD PLAZA HOTEL |. 
Hollywood California 











HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 
home. 

Much favored by women traveling without * 
cort. 3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and al 
best shops. Rates and booklet on application. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 
——— 














Hotel La Salle! 


30 East 60th Street New York 


A dignified quiet place of residence for per- 





manent and transient guests. Centrally 
located. 
Cuartes La Prette Manager 
a 
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RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


West Indies Cruises 


January 27 & February 22 

















Luxurious. The Cruise-Ship is the new Trans- Wonderful Route. Including twenty places 
Atlantic liner “Columbus” (32,000 tons register) — — the most interesting and famous in the historic 
by far the largest ship ever to make a West Indies West Indies and the romantic Spanish Main— 
Cruise. (Only the eAquitania, Mauretania, Homeric Havana, Porto Rico, Panama & the Canal, Kingston 
and four other ships of similar palatial character are and “Port Antonio in Jamaica, Caracas, the pictur- 
as large, steady © comfortable.) A dozen-odd suites esque capital of Venezuela, Trinidad, with its Pitch 
with private sitting room, many rooms with bath, Lake, Dutch Curacao, Nassau, and others. 

133 single rooms, suggest her splendid equipment. 











Attractively Timed. You will escape 
the worst weather of the year and see the West 
Complete. Sight-seeing drives by automobile and Indies when their perennial charms are en- 
carriage, trips by special train and launch, experienced —— by ene with — a of froz- 
local guides—everything to make the cruise a pleasant en February and biting March at home. 











and carefree holiday is included in the price. There are Convenient Length. Each Cruise will 
no extras—the cruise ticket includes all expenses, except last 25 days—11 days on summer seas—14 in 
those purely personal, for the whole voyage. the most fascinating places in the West Indies. 











$400 & upward. Write for the booklet—"'The West Indies” — and Plans of the Ship 


Other Raymond-Whitcomb Cruises 


Round South-America, January 29. The Mediterranean, February 9 & March 29. The North Cape, June 28 
‘Round the World, January 18, 1928 ‘Round<Africa, January 14, 1928 
Land Cruises to California —December to April 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


Executive Offices: 13 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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California’s Extraordinary 
and Unique Residential Hostelry 


MAGNIFICENT hotel edifice 

flanked by twenty-four beau- 
tiful and distinctive villas—sur- 
rounded by a profusion of tropical 
trees and shrubbery and enciosing 
a large swimming pool—erected in 
rt of the ‘‘Motion Picture 
on the former estate of 
Nazimova—with a view of the 
changing colors of the mountains 
on one side and the blue Pacific 
on the other—such is ‘‘The Gar- 
den of Alla,’”’ a resort which has 
no counterpart in this country or 
in Europe. 
















in the Sunshine City 


The Sunshine City has made great 
preparation for your entertainment 
this season. It has built a million. 
dollar recreation pier, new theatres, 
114 miles of additional paved streets 
and boulevards, new hotels, apart- 
ments and homes. In fact, you are 
sure to enjoy this pleasant city now 
even more than ever before. Same 
old hospitality and same de- 
pendable sunshine — 360 days 
a year. Write for our new = 
booklet. Address: A. V. 2 
O'Connor, Chamber of eS 
Commerce, ag 


t 
perepun 
ails 








Added to this are appointments on 
a par with the most exclusive hos- 
telries and clubs—and a service 
that will satisfy the fastidious. 


1 ccommodations are limited. 
IV rite for our brochure. 







G. M. BuRBANK 
Manager 





“The Sunshine. City 








MDEEKLY ; 
EXPRESS SERVICE 


ins eh ENGLAND ad FRANCE 
=a S via “The Longest Gangplank 


in the World’”’ 
The New ILE de FRANCE -fagship of the French 

















Line—commissioned early in the summer. Proud— magnificent “Bellas 

—she is the spirit of France itself. French to her very mast tips wees 

—the wondrous splendour of the decorations—the luxury of the ANNOUNCING 
cabins—the service with a courtier air—those lavish little shops. e 

And the gayety—the verve of life aboard—the smart cosmopol- THE OPENING OF 
itan throng—so wholly French—a bit of Paris, already! Let her THE 





take you to France—one of her first trips. Now—with the de 


Luxe Liners Paris and France—a Weekly Express Service will Hotel Lincoln 


begin between New York, Plymouth, England, and Havre, the 


18 to 81 DAY TOURS port of Paris. ar Havana, Cuba 
AIL to the land of romance Sailing Every Saturday ow 








ononeofthe famous “Santa” At Havre—no long drawn out train ride—a dash through lovely THIS new and altogether modern 
steamers. Enjoy the many won- mellow Normandy — Rouen, of the spires and Jeanne d’Arc fireproof hotel offers a select clien- 
ders of this fascinating conti- legends—three swift hours—then Paris—la Ville Lumiere of in- tele its Spanish hospitality. = 
: is comparable beauties and gayeties—and the starting point to all every room breathes the charm an¢ 
nent—differentandsoalluring. the capitals and playgrounds of Europe. auiet dignity that symbolizes ~ 
A wide variety of carefully T ° Tem dj vA ins tae hotel in Havana with the 
planned tours to Panama Canal No ransferring to Tenders... down t e Gangplank toa caacutaaes ub aaa Sa 
and throughoutSouthAmerica. Waiting Boat Train .. ‘Paris in Three Hours in each room; filtered and seri 
Optional stopovers. Four One-Class Cabin Liners direct to Havre. From Paris to the Se 
The Luxury of a Private Yacht Riviera—overnight. North Africa a day across the Mediter- orated rooms, solid mahogany fur- 
ANSE yt Pe IC ARAL IM ranean..... The New York-Vigo-Bordeaux service—three niture. Each room with bath. 
Saceivins “Ahesareied caine. Attentive Liners—to southern France and Spain. Golf course available, near shop- 


ping district and centres of historic 
and scenic interest. Beautiful view 
of Morro Castle and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Spanish and American chefs. A 
choice of viands to delight the ep!- 


The Grace Line maintains offices and 


service 

banks throughout South America with ex- 
perienced American Agents to assist you 
in every way. 


Send for new illustrated 





















booklet R, giving itinerary of Information from any French Line Agent or Tourist 
22 special reduced rate tours. Office, or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City cline. 
G R A C E L I N E For Reservations, address Manager 
Cable address: ‘‘Lincontel 
L. a seaeel sila J. A.Ricnarpson, Owner A. Seprtta, Mgr. ‘ 
x os 
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OUGH the calendar says it is 
bleak winter, sun and the ther- 
mometer down at Hollywood Beach 
Hotel declare itis June. Dancingsun- 
light, warm surf, outdoor sports and 
summer togs prove it. 


On the coral shore between Palm 
Beach and Miami—on the ocean’s 
very edge, this beautiful hotel is the 
focus of Florida’s enchanting life. 
Your windows open to the sweep of 
the Atlantic and its balmy breezes. 
Sixty seconds from your room to 
the surf. 


Luxurious decorations, roomy 
suites, beauty and comfort merge to 
delight you. Fine cuisine, with fresh 
vegetables, fruits, poultry, butter, 
milk and eggs from the hotel’s own 
farms win you. 


see 
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Trade the prison of a snowbound 
house for the freedom of seaside 
and country club life. Golf on two 
fine courses, horseback riding, ten- 
nis, motor boating, aquaplaning, the 
best deep sea fishing in the world— 
and bathing in a mild, warm water 
surf. Every nightsocialgaiety—danc- 
ing, promenade, concerts and music 
recitals, 


You do as you please at Holly- 
wood Beach Hoteland you find what 
pleases you at a price it pleases you 
to pay. Come trade the clammy grip 
of winter forthesoftcaress of spring. 
Change cold gray skies to turquoise 
and gold, 


' We are always pleased to send 
description and rates of rooms and 
suites. Your inquiry will receive im- 
mediate personal response. 


Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


New York Office, National City Building, 17 East 42nd Stre 


HOLLYWOOD 


Florida's all- year seaside city . . A place to live 


OT a 


Winter is Summer at Hollywood 


- — “Tropical Charm and Outdoor Sport 
ee at Florida's Most 


Beautiful Hotel 
eT lalate RE ERA ey 
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On Dixie Highway . 
Two Railroads* a, a : 


Inland Waterway 


‘Honda 


JOSEPH W. YOUNG 
Founder 
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that only on ee New Safety Stutz chassis 


tion their conceptions of body 
Here they are not hampered wf the 


I ioe canon based on fundamentally 
engineering principles and. pies 
by millions of ‘toad-travelled miles, pre- 
sents, this yeat,newer refinements andeven 
greatet perfection, safety and performance. 
‘Now you may pick and thoose from a. most com- 
orca et Fame ha se! body builder's art. The 
complete line of standard, de luxe and custom built 
bodies offers the widest opportunity for individual 
preference in body styles, equipment, interior 
appointments and price. 


Stutz Motor Car Company of America, Inc., ... Indianapolis 
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SAFETY STuTZ 





Seana Es ccarh bathing 
can they interpret, to their own satisfac~ 


fashioned and needlessly high conventional 

chassis design which invariably forced . - 
shies eatsiiek Theadoes ea tae eee oe 
_ to produce true,-low, graceful body lines. 
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LEAVE WINTER. 
BEHIND for a 
MARVELOUS 





ue 


OW, in the dead of winter, 
brown-skinned boys are 
climbing trees for cocoanuts, ba- 
nanas, breadfruit—flying-fish soar 
between bluesky and bluer waves— 
ginger-flowersscent the dusk as you 
siton your hotel /anai—the lilt of 
asoft Hawaiian song drifts over the 
hibiscus hedge. You’re in Hawaii! 


It’s winter—but this morning 
your barefoot caddie followed a 
shining drive that went straight 
through a rainbow arching over the 
fairway ! 


So Easy to Go! 


You can be in beautiful Hawaii in 
five or six days’ sailing—in no more 
time than it takes to cross the Atlantic. 
Your local railroad, steamship or tourist 
agent will book you direct from home. 
And you’re still in the U.S.A.; Ameri- 
cans don’t need passports. 


Inexpensive 


The cost of first-class steamer fares 
for the round trip from the Coast, all 
expenses for two weeks at Hawaii’s 
wonderful hotels (two new steamships 
and new hotel accommodations now be- 
ing completed), sightseeing everywhere, 
a tour of Hawaii’s Volcanic National 
Park including steamer and motor trip 
and all incidentals, need be no more 
than $400 to $500. You can make it 
for even less, 


Ask your agent about it now, and 
send today for illustrated colored book- 
let on Hawaii. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


217 McCANN BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
OR 346 ForT STREET, HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A. 
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and return 


including Honolulu, 
Yokohama and Kobe 
Palatial President 
Liners 

-A GLORIOUS trip to the Orient for six 
weeks or more. Strange ports, quaint 
peoples, countries of unusual fascina- 
tion. An experience not to be equalled 
by travel anywhere else in the world. 

You stop at Honolulu, Yokohama, 
and Kobe, then Shanghai. Each city 
the key to a new and different land. 

Thus you may see lovely Hawaii, a 
semi-tropic paradise. Visit Japan, with 
its greatmodern cities, gaily costumed 
people and marvellously beautiful 
scenery. 

And China, mysterious, ancient, 
teeming with a hidden life of its own, 
remote from occidental ideals and 
customs. 


Discover for yourself the rare prod- 
ucts of the bazars and shops. Ivories, 
laces and jade; rich silks and bright 
brass, lacquers and cloisonne. 

Go on a President Liner, luxurious 
and comfortable. Wide, sunny decks. 
Outside, airy rooms. Beds, not berths. 
A cuisine famous among world 
travelers. 


You may return via the same route 
or, if you like, return from Japan to 
nie N\ Seattle on the American Mail Line. 
Obes. Similar President Liners. 


A sailing every Saturday from San Francisco for the 
Orientand Round the World. From Boston and New 
York fortnightly sailings for the Orient via Havana, 
Panama and California. 

For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


25 and 32 Broadway,New York 112 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
604 FifthAvenue New York 101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 514W. Street, Los Angeles 
_ 1519 Railroad Ave. South, Seattle 

Hugh Mackenzie, G. P.A., Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 


‘¢*Phe Sunshine Belt to the Orient’? 
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IT’S BLOSSOM TIME 








URING the early months of the 
Dee hundreds of gorgeous plants, 

shrubs, and trees steadily increase 
their blossom wealth, culminating in 
the magnificent floral displays of May 
and June. 
Come to Hawaii now where you'll do 
things you've never done before— 
where you'll see volcanic formations, 
visit heiaus—(native temples of wor- 
ship)—fish for dolphin in a sampan, 
hunt wild goat and wild pig, and 
toboggan down grassy slopes on “ti” 
leaves. Where you'll rest, relax and 
play—and enjoy every modern sport 
and divertisement. 


Sail direct from Los Angeles 
over the Southern Route 





| (smoothest lane of ocean travel on the Pacific) 


| .-. Frequent sailings on 
superbly equipped liners 


S. S. City of Los Angeles —largest and most lux- 
urious first-class passenger liner in the regular Hawaiian 
service—22,500 tons displacement. Deluxe suites and 
spacious staterooms—(large number with beds and pri- 
vate or connecting baths), open and enclosed promenade 
decks, swimming pool, gymnasium, children’s playroom, 
veranda tearoom, garden lounge and magnificent 
dining saloon. 


S.S. City of Honolulu— A companion luxury liner 
to the flagship—21,000 tons displacement—will be add- 
ed to the fleet this spring — increasing present service 
from two sailings to three sailings monthly. Every state- 
room on outside. All staterooms with beds. Over 
65% with private or connecting baths. 


S. S. Calawaii— particularly popular cabin liner— 
all staterooms on outside —best of LASSCO service, 


ALL INCLUSIVE TOURS 


The one-way fare Los Angeles-Honolulu $90 up. 
Arrange to stay a few weeks in-the islands if you 
can—but if time will not permit book for a 


3-Weeks Inclusive Tour 
$278.50- $323.50-$406 


—and upward covering every ship and shore expense 
depending on steamship and hotel accommodations se- 
lected. Three weeks time—Los Angeles back to Los 
Angeles—514 to 6% days each going and returning. 
7 to 8 days in Hawaii including the 3-day wonder trip 
to Hilo and Kilauea volcano. 


Apply any authorized agent, or 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
517 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


York, N.Y. 
New eat 685 Market St. 


505 Fifth Ave. 





Chicago, Ill. San Diego 
140 S. Dearborn St. 1-2 217 E. Broadway 
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The Vinoy Park Hotel, a masterpiece of Spanish Renais- ) 

sance architecture, is delightfully situated on beautiful | 

Tampa Bay. In its appointments, its cuisine and its | 











service it approaches the ideal. The fact that it is a 
Frank H. Abbott & Son hotel, under the direction of 
Karl P. Abbott, should be sufficient recommendation. 
American Plan. 450 rooms with bath. Season opens 
HEN buying a 3000 mile trip to Europe or a January first. Write or wire for reservations. 
pleasure cruise to other lands, the ‘prudent 
traveler seeks the best accommodation to be had at 
reasonable cost. By buying of the right firm you 
get the right wares—the inevitable law of the 


business world. 














It is the organization behind an enterprise that 
insures its quality and service. Eighty-seven years 
of successful seafaring and travel service, traditions 
of the highest character, have made the Cunard Line 
the premier highway of the seas, its name the symbol ee - 
of perfection in ocean transportation. Oytts ot town for a 
lew weeks--probabl 

for the Cure at 
Virginia Hot 


Springs it 


There is a Cunard ship for your every purpose 
at any time for any trip—a service that stands un- 
matched, yet costs no more. 


Cunard ship accommodations are constantly mod- 
ernized and beautified; recently the Berengaria, 
Aquitania and Mauretania, underwent extensive 
alterations—many private baths were added; small 
rooms made larger, new suites created. 


A cuisirfe offering the utmost—an a ia carte service 
without extra charge—served by British stewards, than 
which there is no better servant, supervised by highly- 
trained head-waiters. Renowned chefs constantly travel on 
Cunard ships to suggest innovations and possible improve- 
ments; one of the most recent, and perhaps the greatest, is 
Monsieur Auguste Escoffier of Carlton fame. 


No Sea Organization in the world surpasses the co- 
ordinated operating perfection prevailing on a Cunarder. 


See your local agent or 


CUNARD | 


and ANCHOR Lines The HOMESTEAD 


fa) r T x7 
25 Broadway, New York Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


ot La, ee  —=<=_——  — =— | re 





Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit H iS) i I ] V i @| ia 
Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh ot pt gS irg 
Portland, Me. St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Washington 
Carry your funds in CUNARD TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES—t#he Universal Currency | Spec j al ee Sees ON Seg * 
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MARK 
HOPKINS 


San Francisco’s 


newest hotel revives the hospitality of 
Days of Gold and bids you welcome now! 


On ty a moment from theatres and shops, yet aloft 
in the serene quiet of Nob Hill. § Smartly furnished 


guest-rooms, single or en suite .. . and beneath the 
towering structure, a garage, reached by hotel eleva- 


| tor. Cuisine by the famous Vidor. § Destined to take 
| its place among the noted hotels of the world, the 


I ees i ce 


Mark Hopkins is an unexcelled Stopping- 


place for travelers. 


Geo. D. SMITH Pres. and Managing DireGor 
WutP.Tayior, Jr. Resident Manager 


haa. 











Every window 
reveals a matchless 
panorama of central 

California. 














All-Expense 
Tours to 


ART 












EUROPE 


37 Days for $385 


Summer of 1927 


Wo can go abroad for 
thirty-sevendaysor more, 
at modest expense, with the 
Art Crafts Guild Collegiate 
Tours. Our congenial parties 
are composed of college stu- 
dents, teachers, artists, club 
members, business and pro- 
fessional people—each aw | 
personally conducted. A 
dance orchestra from a fa- 
mous American University 
accompanies each tour. Plen- 
ty of deck space on shipboard 
for dancing, games, rest and 
recreation. See England, 
Holland, Belgium, France— 
37 Days, All-Expense Trip, 
personally conducted, $385. 


via CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


“World's GreatestTravel System’ 


Weekly sailings from Mon- 
trealandQuebecduringJune, 
July and August. Two days 
down the picturesque St. 
Lawrence. Only four days 
open sea. Aweek in London. 
Eight days in Paris. Three 

aysin Ostend. Fascinating 
trips to English castles, the 
Shakespeare country, Ox- 
ford, The Hague, Bruges, the 
battle areas and other places 


famed in history and litera- 
ture. Ample time for indi- 
vidual sight-seeing,shopping. 

Tour price includes all 
necessary expenses on ship 
and shore. Extensions to 
Scotland, Ireland, Switzer- 
land, Germany and Italy at 
the same low cost. 


Collegiate Cruises to the 


ORIENT 


Sailing June 9 and June 30 
from Vancouver, B.C.; visit- 
ing Japan, China and the 
Phillipines. All-Expense, 53 
day cruise, $655, $985. Write 
for illustrated itineraries. 
Mention Europe or Orient. 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 353, 500 N. Dear. 
born Street., Chicago, lil. 





CRAFTS GUILD 


CollesiateTour's 


Veto scence cemenemsie  etne soncnamy 
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Where Summer Spends the Winter 





Florida is at its Best / 


EAMING up with the leaders of America 

in stimulating recreations—re-charging your- 

self with the keen spirit, health and energy you 
need for your best work. 

Here you’re nearest to the warm Gulf Stream 

—comfortable bathing all winter. Sunshine for 


all the sports—golf, tennis, hunting, fishing, 


yachting, motor boating. Great motor roads— 
you'll see the wonderful progress made in this 
land of ideal living for successful people—this 
new, finer agricultural empire. 

A place for your business acumen in Greater 
Palm Beach—Palm Beach and West Palm 
Beach. Natural resources to command a great 
future—and they are being utilized. Splendid 
new harbor nearing completion. Permanent 
population tripled in last five years. Millions 
going into finest type buildings, homes, hotels. 


FLORIDA 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
409 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG 


WEST PALM BEACH, 


PALM BEACH 








appreciated in the fine home and office. 


Nickel and Black finish........ $25.00 
Satin Brass finish.................... 30.00 





The Cradle Type Telephones of the Continent are admired the 
world over. They are serviceable ornaments of exquisite beauty, 


A most unusual gift. 
Statuary Bronze finish............ $30.00 
Gold or Silver Plate................ 50.00 
All finishes with dial, extra....$26.00 

Order By Mail 








Le Continental Co. Inc, P. O. Box 255_ South Orange, N. J. 
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,  Freo Srenay Presoent 


NEW YORK 
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THE PLAZA 


lotels of Distinction 
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SHOPPERS 


Antiques 


SHOP ATOP THE TEXTILE BUILDING, New 
York’s most original antique shop, fine old American 
pieces & decorative objects. Rare importations & hand- 
woven fabrics. Colonial Cottage Inc., 295-5th Ave. onroof 


Arts & Crafts 


ART STUDIES Salon De Paris—1 set 20 differ- 
ent subjects in the nude, sepia toned, 3%4x 5% $2.00 

Write for list of other studies. Lenora’s Ars Minima 
Galleries, 63 Washington Sq., So., Dept. V, N.¥.C. 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 


ae DUNNE, 15 EAST {0th STREET, New 


York City. Private or class lessons in Auc- 
tion Bridge to beginners or advanced pupils. 
Classes assembled. Telephone Stuyvesant 8770 
ELIZABETH HOTCHKISS—15 West 8th St., 
New York City. Expert instruction in Auction 
Bridge, beginners or advanced players: At your 
home if desired. Telephone Stuyvesant 8214 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


Beauty Culture 


JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradi- 
cates all superfluous hair (with the -roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years. 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 5lst Street, New York City 


MME. 


BUST AND CHIN REDUCING. LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless. Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. Address 


Marjorie Dork, Inc. 8 East 49th Street, New York 


Face Lifting done without surgery in one treatment. 
Remove crow's-feet, lines, double chin & restore youth- 
ful contour. Done in the privacy of your home, by follew- 
ing instructions. Sadie MacDonald, 630-5th Ave., N.Y. 
YOUTHFUL CONTOUR restored—Satisfactory treat- 
ment. Removes wrinkles, baggy eyes, double chin, sag- 
ging face muscles, enlarged pores. Callorwrite. Mme. 
Estelle, Suite 1507, 79 Mad. Ave., N.Y. Mad. Sq. 4438 


ONE REFINED WOMAN in each locality is 
offered by The Condé Nast Publications an op- 
portunity to make money in an agreeable way. 
This is not the usual magazine agency proposi- 
tion, but an exceptional opportunity for the 
right sort of woman. It interested, write tc 
the Agency Department, Condé Nast  Publica- 
tions, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Books 


YAMA (The Pit) by Alexandre Kuprin. A staggering, 
truthful book on society’s most vital problem. Limited 
edition, privately printed, bound with Fabriano +4 


406 pgs. $10. Nicholas L. Brown, 276 5th Ave., N. 

FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP. Library Book 
Shops _Corporation, 11 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. ‘‘Books to Buy and Books to Borrow’’. Books 
by mail, at special prices. Imported stationery. 
BON VOYAGE PACKAGES OUR SPECIALTY 


Author’s readings in our library. Authors’ break- 
fasts and Banquets in the Hotel Brevoort. Programs 
mailed monthly on request. Telephone Stuyvesant 0886 


THE NEW MODERN LIBRARY TITLE for 
February is ‘‘Modern American Poetry’’ selected by 
Conrad Aiken. This is the one hundred and 
twenty-seventh addition to a series of handsome re- 
prints of modern classics that, at 95c¢ per copy, 
offer the best value in the book market today. 
Send for our complete catalog. Modern Library, 
Incorporated, 71 West 45th Street, N. Y. City 
RARE XVIII CENTURY BOOKS. Largest American 
stock of finely printed imported books. Colored En- 
glish sporting prints. Write for catalog. The 
Chaucer Head, 32 West 47th Street, New York City 
RARE, FINE & CURIOUS BOOKS offered at 
special prices in our recent Catalogue of First Edi- 
tions, Americana, Sea, Ete. Sent free on request. 
Chelsea Book Shop, $65 West 15th St., N. Y¥. C. 
HERMES LIBRARY SERVICE, 81 Nassau St., N. Y. 
rents all late fiction & non-fiction by mail through- 
out the U.S. & Canada. No deposits. Book lists on 
request. Books delivered in N.Y. by special messenger 
vue. a wa LOBBY, 28 WEST i4th STREET, 

C. invites you to brouse among its 


a, We deliver any book anywhere promptly. 
Have your favorite books handsomely bound 
Candies 


Sapueaaten CANDIES unique in goodness 
and. make up. A_ perfect compliment to the 
recipient, expressing the good taste and the best 
wishes of the _ sender. Orders promptly filled. 
$1.50 AND $2.00 THE POUND. In smart con- 
tainers and wrappings original in their design. 
Baumgarten Confections Incorporated, 36 East 48th 
Street, New York City. Telephone Vanderbilt 3544 


Dancing 


DOROTHY NOTTINGHAM teaches all modern and 
stage dancing. Private lessons by appointment. 
Classes daily. Address 137-139 West 72nd Street, 
New York City. Telephone Endicott 4603 


Fancy Dress and Costumes 


MASQUERADE & THEATRICAL Costumes. Origi- 
nality a specialty. Adults & Children’s sizes. To 
rent, for sale or made to order. Out-of-town or- 
ders. Stanley Costume Studios, 306 W. 22nd, N. Y.C. 


ge pene 143 W. 40th St. (opp. Met. Opera House) 

. Y. who costume practically every Broadway show, 
4. 20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes 
available for hire. Official Costumers Beaux Arts Ball 


A reference directory of 
untform advertisements classified 
Jor the convenience of 
the reader 


Cow 


ADVERTISING RATES 
4 full lines (28 words)—three months, $16.00; six 
months, $31.00; twelve months, $55.00, payable 
with order. Eight or twelve lines pro rata. Forms 
close monthly, 15th of second month preceding 
date of publication. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 
of Vanity Fair, 23 W. 44th St., New York. 


Furniture & Art Objects Bought 


WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! HIGH GRADE 





contents of homes and estates. Oil paintings, 
bronzes, tapestries, Tugs, linens, antique 
and modern furniture and all objects of art. 
BOOKS IN SETS D D VOLUMES 
Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware. Expert ap- 


praisals made for all purposes. Embassy Galleries, 
10 West 46th Street, New York City. Bryant 1983 
VOGUE FASHION BI-MONTHLY contains features 
that formerly appeared in Vogue Pattern Book & 
Children’ s Vogue, inaluding all Vogue patterns. $2yr., 

$3 for 2 yrs. Condé Nast Pub. Inc., Greenwich, Ct. 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 
MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
VANITY FAIR “The most entertaining magazine 


of modern life.”” In every issue: Humour, Satire, 
Literature, Drama, Art, The Sports, The Stage, 
Bridge, Golf, Motors, and Men’s Fashions, The 


most brilliantly illustrated magazine of the day. 
Special offer of 2 years’ subscription for $5.06; 
regular rate $3.50 a year. Send your order to 
Dept. A., Vanity Fair, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Hair Coloring 


ADVANCE HAIR COLORING. Will not interfere 
with permanent wave. Absolutely harmless. Easily 
applied. Allcolors. Price $2.00. Benjamin Alexander, 
Inc., 184 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, Rhode Island 





VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE 


The reasons for 
good manners,and 
the rules and cus- 
toms which fami- 
lies of breeding 
and tradition ob- 
serve today in so- 
cial intercourse. 
530 pp. $4. 


PS 


FOUR DOLLARS 
Postpaid 


VOGUE 


23 West 44th Street 
New York City 














SO RUYERS GUIDE 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 





TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., N. Y¥. C. 
SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls,.old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. Address 
14€ W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references) 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 


Meyer, 527--5th Avenue, South East Corner 44th 
Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 0934 
Miscellaneoits 


LADY WANTED to help artist in securing portraits. 
Only one with good social connections need apply. 
Salary hg commissions to be arranged on possible 
orders. F. G. Mories, 3 No. Washington Sq., N.Y. 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & ae, linens, ¢te. Write for styles and 


prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 17th St., So. Norwalk, 

Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 
Perfumes 

SHANGHAI NIGHT an exotic alluring Oriental 


fragrance, in stunning black and gold pkg., with 
Chinese label, $3.06. Imperial Jasmine Tea, $1.59. 
Golden Gong, 142 West 4th Street, New York City 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER, 
manent Wave, without 


INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
Kink or Friz; guarantees 
no discoloration to white or grey hair. Address 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y¥. Bryant 7615 


MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT. Your fea- 
tures studied correctly. Permanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed. Let a visit convince you. John Halloh, 
36 East 48th Street, New York. Vanderbilt 5241 
PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair colorings, bleaching. marcel, manicuring, facials. 
The latest Parisian Boyish bobs to your type. 
595-5th Ave. (N.E. Cor. 4$th St.) N. Y. Bryant 9964 


Shopping Commissions 
NEW YORK SHOPPER whose taste and 
discrimination have been proven will shop for you. 
Services free. Write for particulars. Miss Hattie 
Guthman, 530 West End Ave., N. Y. End. 0986 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Interiors, 
just published, is the most complete picture 


book ever published for the decorator or the 
home-maker. 224 pages of fine rooms that you’ll 
like looking at, and want to imitate. Colour 


schemes for each room—an outline of period fur- 
niture—-portfolios of how to select and how to 
make curtains, lampshades, slip covers, fixtures— 
portfolios of good interiors from fine houses— 
lists of decorators. All this for $5.00 from 
your bookstore, or $5.20 postpaid from House & 
Garden, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE AND PERSONALITY developed. 
Self-consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure 
and conversation taught personally and by mail. 
Mlle. Louise, Christie Hotel, Hollywood, California 
PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING, DEVELOPING 
personality, overcoming self-consciousness, conversa- 
tion. Address Mlle. Enileda, Telephone Overbrook, 
1577—310 Anita Apts., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa 


Stationery 


125 SHEETS AND 75 ENVELOPES—prrinted 
address or monogram. Hammernill Ripple 64% x 
7—$1.10. Granite Gray Social 5% x 6%—$3.00. 
Hand-made Deckle Finish 7% x 10%—$4.00. Add 


ten percent to your order to cover mailing. West 
of Pittsburgh 20% check or money order. Excess 
refunded. Ask for circular, Address, The Piper 


Shop Studios, 116 Main Street, Orange, New Jersey 


Unusual Gifts 


ART OBJECTS—a large assortment of distinctive 
gifts and novelties always on display at the shop 
of Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Avenue (near 
52rd Street), New York. Write for leaflet 


STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studivs 


Monogrammed COLGATE REFILL MATCH CASES 
in assorted colors—Red, Gray, Green, Tan, Blue, 
Turquoise, Purple, Black. Monogram. Oval, Block, 
Fancy. Hand-Stamped in Gold, Silver or Colors. 
25 for $2.00; 50 for $3.00; 100 for $5.00; or 25 Re- 
ftll cases complete with 100 Matchpacks $3.50 ; 50 cases 
with 200 Matchpacks $5.00. Samples free. Colgate 
Studios, 351 W. 52nd St., N. Y. or your stationer 


SPEND $1.10 for new ALUMINUM SHOE RACKS 
postpaid, which will fit < ! closet door. Keep the 
shoes off the floor. Write for information. Economy 
System Corporation, 26 East 40th Street, N. Y. C. 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & 


VANITY Fan 








A 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S SECOND BOOK OF HOUSES 
pictures garages to gables cf hundreds of fine 
houses—prim New Englard houses, informal Dutch 
houses, gracious Georgian houses, soft shingled 
bungalows, Spanish houses in stucco and colour, 
tall pillared Southern ones—all as the _ best 
architects make or remodel them nowadays. 192 
pages, 400 illustrations, full of house information 
for you or for the friend who is going to build. 
Interesting. Practical. Beautiful. a. 
$4.00 from your bookseller, or $4.20 by mail 





from House & Garden. Greenwich, Demialedt 


june 


seems 
a long 
way 


off 


It’s hard torealize, with 
the children just re- 
turned to school after 
their Christmas holi- 
days, that it will be no 
time until they are 
home again for their 
summer vacations. 


You are sending them 
to camp this summer? 


A very good idea. But 
you’d better begin to 
plan right now. Good 
camps close their regis- 
trations early. They 
have to. Provisions, 
supplies, hired help are 
not easy to obtain in the 
wilderness. They have 
to be prepared for far 
in advance. 


q 


Look through these pages. 
No doubt the camp you 
want is listed here. If you 
wish further information 
about it, or about any 
other camp—or about any 
school—write to us. 


The 
CONDE NAST 
EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


Vanity Fair 


Vogue 
House & Garden 


23 WEST 44TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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PAINTING 





GIRLS 


SCHOOLS ABROAD 


DANCING | DRAMATICS 





f. Pn Che Castle 
“vi! Miss Mason’s School 
z for Girls 
<S Bax soo Tarrytown-on-Hudson. New York 





CHATEAU DE BURES 


Preparation for American colleges; highest standards 
of scholarship, sportsmanship and moral earnestness. 
Languages. Travel. Sports. Best equipment. Boys 
accompanied from New York. P. Hopkins, Ph.B., M.A. 
Bures, par Villennes, S. & O., France 





ACOUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough college preparation. General and Post 
Graduate courses. Separate cottages for younger 
girls, Sixty-first year. Catalogue on Request. 
Shippan P Point, Stamford, Conn. 


College of Saint Elizabeth’ 


Convent Station, Morristown, New Jersey 
A Catholic College for Women 

Registered by New_York State University and the 

of Education of New Jersey and 

Address, Office of the Dean. 


[9 O0OW2AND HEY WO Of 











Sentlwerth School J, 


A Resident and Day School for Girls from 5 to 16 
years old, at the Nation’s Capital. Delightful Home 
life, Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate Courses. 
Sports. Catalogue. Kenilworth School, 1862 Wyoming 
Ave, W Was ashington, D.C. 





Winter in Africa 


Spring in Paris. Study and travel for girls. 
Apply for Booklet to Mme. Etienne, 57 Av. Victor 
Hugo, Boulogne s/Seine, France or to Mrs. Th. Eliot, 
44 W. 10th St., New York City. References exchanged. 


: ; ; ; 
MissBarry’sForeignSchoolforGirls 
FLORENCE, ITALY 
Languages, Art, Music. College Prep. Fencing, 
Horseback Riding, Dancing. Historic Tours. 
Lower School for younger girls. October to June. 
Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass. 








F you want further information about any of the 
schools listed on these pages, or about any other 
school or camp, write to us. 
Condé Nast wn Bureau 
Vanity Fair Vog House & Garden 
23 West 44th Street, New York City 





National Park Seminary 


For girls. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 2-year 
Junior college course. Music, Art, Home Economics, 
Expression, Secretarial. College Preparatory. Catalog. 
JE. Ame £. Ament, Pres., Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 


~ WARD-BELMONT 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young 

women. Meets exacting demands of a most dis- 
criminating patronage. Complete appointments. 
For information address The Secretary, Belmont 
Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 


BOYS 











FINE ARTS 
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BEAUCAIRE MERICAN ACADEMY 








Unrivaled Teacher of OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
SPANISH DANCING Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
AND For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 

CASTANET PLAYING for Dramatic Art and Expression © 
Acting Teaching Directing 








Develops Poise and Personality 


Write for Catalogue ‘‘F’’ for use in any vocation in life 


‘ Midwinter Enroll 14. 
855 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. circte 2939 igang Chaee | Forms — - 









Extension Dramatic Cou 





Write for 


LOU CLAYTON & JAMES DOYLE 


You are cordially invited to visit the studio. AND DANCE A school founde 


CLAYTON & DOYLE, INC. 
Studio 601, 45 West 57th Street, New York 


COLUMBIA U} 

















formerly of _ formerly of Free Catalog describing all Cours 

CLAYTON & EDWARDS DoyLe & D1Xon Room 262B CARNEGIE HALL, tk 
STUDIO OF DANCING DAA AAA AAAAAABRARAAALSS AAAS ccs 

Lou Clayton and James Doyle, two of the most 

proficient dancers on the American stage, have JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON-ROBERT 

united their knowledge of the art of dancing. a tae SCHOOL OF THE THE: ATRE 





ducted by leading 
of the thea ri ul J 
Enrolln 
for Sprit 






Booklet Phone Plaza 6819 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINEARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
San Francisco 
Spring term now in session. Beautiful 
new buildings. Modern equipment. 
Professional training in Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts. Normal teachers’ courses, 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 











Classes—Day and Evening. 





-* 


SPECIAL COURSE IN 


nin MOTION PICTURE ACT- 
F I ‘Senos » ING JUST STARTING. 
OK N 128-130 E. 58th St.,N. Y., Plaza 4524 
HALLIWELL HOBBES 














dl 
London _ td hear + Woden 3 
- “Father Hyacinth’’—‘‘The Swan 
School of the Dance Receives pupils in speech training, Perey of verse, 
P = " dramatic recitation, articulation, diction 
4 Riverside Dr., N. Y. Endicott 9858 507 Madisen Avenue, New York City. 


AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 





DeWitt chool 
Clinton Hebbe rd ‘or Boys 
Prepares for College Ie Technical School 


Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 
Joun B.HEBBERD,A.M.,Cotton St., NEWTON, MAss. 


ROX BURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. College 
Preparation. Sound Instruction. Tutorial Method. 
Allsports, A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


TEACAR AT? On Susquehanna River. Col- 
lege Preparatory; also a Gen- 
eral Course. Faculty of speci 


ists. Separate department for younger boys. 
Supervised athletics. Tome Summer Camp 
for smaller boys. Catalog 

Murray Peabody Brush, Ph, D. Port Deposit, Md. 


The Valley Ranch School —V!ley, =e 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory School 
training combined with supervised West- 
ern Ranch outdoor life. Christian. 
Limited. Catalog. Address: Valley Ranch 
tazyu O Lastern Office, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 


CHILDREN 


















» Winter Term—52nd Year of 
The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
215 W.57thSt., New York 


CLASSES—In Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Lithography, Etching and Wood-Block 
Send for Catalog F. 























Richard Bolesiavsky, Director 


announces the opening of the Spring Term of its 
JAC MAC SCHOOL |) tramatic’schoot “bert. on rey" T. “i927 


For information address Elisabeth Bigelow, Exec. 
Sec., 145 East 58th Street, New York City 


Acrobatics, dancing, kicking, limbering, — 


reducing. Edith Coburn Noyes ‘School 


“The real thing with no frills.” Oral ‘English, Drama, Character Education 
hi “Ee ‘ Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, Voice, 
Phone: Chickering 3127. Diction, Psychology, French. Fully Equipped Little 
223 West 46th Street New York Theatre. J9th year. Edith Coburn Noyes, Princie 


pal, Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 








FINE & APPLIED ARTS 








N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 
NEW YORK PARIS Italy England 
Read our Ad. in next month’s issue under both 

Domestic and Foreign Schools. 
Sec., 2259 Broadway, New York 
Sec., 9 Place des Vosges, Paris 


CHOOL OF DESIGN AND 
LIBERAL ARTS 7!2.. ih Se. 
Creative Art for creative people 


Fashion illustration. Interior Decoration 
Telephone Circle 1850 


CATALOGUES 








ROS 


Classic—National—Folk— -Rhythmic—Ball Room 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
**To Miss O'Neill I owe my success."’ 


TECHNIQUE of 
ETTA O’NEILL}|) cesruret AND PANTOMIME 
D A N Cc I N G Viola Zacharie Studios 














Vernon Custle 


Mrs. 
746 Madison Ave.,N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 DANCING 
ANCING 








CHALIF scssun noes TOE DANIELS 


LOUIS H..CHALIF, Principal. | SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS AND STAGE DANCING 


“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’ | Adults or Children. Class Lessons S168. = eteh- 
Fall and Winter .Courses. Catalog on request. ing and Limbering, Musical Comedy, ack ttom, 

2 Tap (Clogging) Ballet and Acrobatie Dancing. 

163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 1544 BROADWAY, x. ¥. c BRYant 6542 








SPRING HILL 


A progressive boarding school 
for boys and girls from 6 to 12 
Healthful surroundings. Outdoor life. Creative activity. 
Mrs. William goes Miss Dorothy Bull 
chfield, Connecticut 


MERRICOURT "iia 
for children’ 
Home-school accepts few select children 3-10 by 
month or year. Large play lawns, Gardens, Winder- 
garten, _ Grade, Tutoring; Proper diet, character 
training, supervised play. Booklet. 

Rev. & Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A. Berlin, Conn. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


VARICK SCHOOL 


For the Individual Child. 
Happy Adjustment and Development. 
Limited to eight children; resident girls. 
162 South Clinton St. East Orange, N. J. 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 

For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 

GIR’ BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 

Camp with tutoring, suns 15 to September 15. 

Booklet x 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
— Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Prinzipal 


BOYS’ CAMPS 



























KIMON NICOLAIDES and 


THOMAS FURLONG 
= IN COSTUME ILLUSTRATION 
OSTER & LIFE DRAWING 
ikea Enroll at_any time. 
3 Washington Square North, New York City, N.Y 





APPLIED ARTS 


PREPARE FOR AN 








—thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art organ- 
ization, who have actually produced 
over a quarter million drawings for 
leading advertisers. Commercial ar- 
tists trained the ‘‘Meyer Both Way” 
earn as high as $10,000 oe year. 
Home study instruction. Write for 
illustrated book telling of our suc- 
cessful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY | 
Michigan Ave.at 20th St. Dept. 48 Chicago, Ill. 









Tome School in famous Sus- 
quekannock = Indian > 
CAMP 190 acres. Tents. Lodge. Catalog. 
Adviser: 
Mrs. 1. T. —" _ P. Brush, Ph. D. 
Maryland, Port Deposit, Tome School 


E« boys 7-16. On campus of 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Own House. 
Enrollment lHmited—Write for Prospectus 





Address P, O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 








ARTHUR MURRAY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dancing Instructor to the Vanderbilts. a —— 
Specialist in smart ballreom dancing, 
assisted by a staff of wonderful teach- 


oh a sce Mwah 379, || POSSE NISSEN SCHOOL 











C 





of Physical Education for women 


N O 37th year. 3 year regular course. 











RT CAREER 





i DANCING One year special in medical gymnastics 

Studio $39, Carnegie Hall, New York and Swedish massage. Playground work. 
Booklet on Request. Telephone Circle 3127 Intensive summer courses and camp. Dor- 
mitories. Apply te Secretary, 779 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass. 











NED WAYBURN en 


America’ a's foremost authority on SEC RET ARIAL 










the man who stax sed the 
itions of the ‘*Follies’’ ieee 
and “Midnight Frolies’’ and over 


00 other successful Revues, OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Musical Comedies and Vaudeville 
Acts—olfers complete courses in Secretarial and Business Training for Young Women. 
One year Course. Resident and day pupils. 








Every Type of Dancing Florence B. La Moreaux, A.B., 
for Stage and Social Affairs rs. Margaret Vail Fowler, he ae 
Private Lessons or C lasses for Adults 315- 3i7 Beacon Street oston, Mass. 





or Children. BEGINNERS, advanced 
pupils and professionals. | Special i ‘ 
Advanced Instruction for Teachers. STAMMERING 
Write for Booklet 34-A or 
call cm person at the 


NED WAYBURN Bogue Institute 


For the correction of stammering and stuttering. 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. Founded 1901. Catalog and book, ‘‘Stammering 


1841 Broadway,(Entr.on 60thSt.\Studio 34-A | —its cause and cure,” sent without charze on 
At Columbus Circle, New York. Open all year round request. Address B. N. Bogue, 11351 Bogue 


$ s 
(Closed Saturdays at 6 PAL) Phone Colueabus 3500 Bldg., 1147 N. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“Hicken-freeman 


CUSTOMIZED CLOTHES 


finer fabrics, finer tailor- 
ing and finer styles than 
some men believe are to 


be had, ready to wear. 


Ail leading stores 


throughout the country 


Hickey Freeman Jo, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 
















































































BUILT IN QUALITY 


Is essentially the predominating part of any prod- 

uct that stands the test of time. “The Thompson | 

Shoe” is built and sold on that principle. This 

model in light tan Norwegian calf on our famous 
| 


Freefit last typifies Thompson individuality. 


"THOMPSON BROS. SHOE ec 
FINE SHOEMAKERS : 
BROCKTON 








CAMPLLLO, MASS. 

























Write Write 
for name for 
of nearest style 


dealer 


























BIRTHDAY CAKES 


ou would be glad for two birthdays a 

year—almost—just as an excuse for 
another Dean’s Birthday Cake. These are 
not ordinary cakes tricked out with can- 
dles—but masterpieces of decoration and 
flavour that inspire the festive spirit. 
Prices $2.75 to $40.00. 


Shipped everywhere successfully — Carriage prepaid 
east of Mississippi. Write for Birthday Cake Booklet. 


628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 88 YEARS 
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—for closer scrutiny 


CLOSE scrutiny, supported by seasoned 


judgment, forms the background for our 
varied bond offerings. All the benefits of 
intimate world-wide contacts, broad statis- 
| tical resources, long experience in all fields 
of finance become yours when you buy 
bonds recommended by The National City 
Company. Monthly lists of current offer- 


ings will besent you regularly upon request. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES - INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 




















SHIRTS TO MEASURE 
OUR FOREMOST ACHIEVEMENT 


While we have become firmly Established as 
one of the Largest and most Exclusive 
Houses in this Country and Abroad for Ex- 


ceptional Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, Ho- ~~ ~ 

siery, Robes, and other Distinctive Requi- Ss Li \ 

sites, yet Shirts to Measure of Highest iy pase 9 
Quality is still our Foremost Achievement. } \ Yj D. L. DAVIS 
We are showing Wide Assortments of the 

most Wonderful French and English Shirt- F; ELT 
ings we have ever presented—many are Hats in Models for Town and Country 


Distinctive Creations for Shirts with Col- on Biscuit 


lars to match. Silver Sunburn 
Battle Nutria 


Made of fine quality Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and softness. Price $7.00. 
Illustrated Brochure sent upon request To be hed iu ell shades cc 


B. Altman & Co. 


‘ Fifth Avenue New York 
Bi Sulka ‘Gy AND OTHER EXCLUSIVE 
* SHOPS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW 
LONDON cialhinaiints PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 





SUNFAST HATS, INC. F¥* panBuRyY, CONN. 
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Tine RvcaT luanc in CHocoLaTte 


FOR VALENTINE'S 
As typified in the smartest gathering places of smartest America 

















The St. Valentine’s Ball at Lake Placid is noted 
for its smartness, and for the exclusiveness of those 
who are included. This famed resort is the winter 
rendezvous of the Haute Monde of America. 


Obtainable, in an instant, at a neighbour- 
hood store no more than a few squares away 
from wherever you are at the moment! 


sf ll 
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N some matters of social custom, there may be 
I an option; but in chocolates it is Johnston’s . .. 
at Palm Beach, at Del Monte, along the Lake Shore 
Drive in Chicago, in the fashionable Park and Lex- \, 
ington districts of New York; on Nob Hill in San I 
Francisco and Peachtree Street in Atlanta—wher- 
ever graceful social amenities are observed. 


The Valentine Heart Package, illustrated, is 
one of the most popular of all assortments offered 
under this famous name. Many kinds of choco- 
lates are contained, assuring variety . . . and the 
certainty of pleasing Aer. 

Obtainable at authorized Johnston Candy De- 
partments in the better class stores throughout 
America, and thus available at a moment’s notice. 











You will find a wide variety of 
Johniton’s Chocolates at one of the 
better class Stores in your neighbourhood 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine m motor cars.” 








° 
“Prestige 7 4 The Packard owner, however 
high his station, mentions 
his car with a certain satisfaction—knowing 
that his choice prcclaims discriminating 
taste as well as a sound judgment of fine 
things. 


For the Packard is one of the world’s few 
fine cars universally approved by the en- 
thusiastic owners of other famous makes. 


Recognized everywhere, as supremely 
typifying America’s genius for perfection 


T H E M A N Ww 





in things mechanical, Packard cars go fur- 
ther in possessing to a marked degree that 
subtle attribute—prestige. 


Packard prestige, sensed if not defined by 
every Packard owner, is reflected in the 
car’s aristocratic beauty, its distinction, 
its luxury and comfort, its superb perform 
ance—unexcelled in traffic or on the 
open road. 


PACKARD 
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A SAYING becomes universally popular 
if its expression recalls an experience of 
pleasure. “Have a Camel!” are the three 
happiest smoke words ever uttered be- 
cause no other cigarette ever gave the 
world so much enjoyment. To millions of 
experienced smokers, Camels are content- 
ment realized. 

Camel has become the most popular 
smoke of all time because of quality. 
Camels contain the choicest Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos that nature grows. 
Then these superb tobaccos are given a 
blending that can be found in no other 


The happiest words in the world 


cigarette. The largest tobacco organiza- 
tion in the world puts its all and its best 
into Camels. You could smoke, end to 
end, a mile of Camels — they will never 
tire the taste, never leave a cigaretty 
after-taste. 

We invite you now to introduce your- 
self to the finest made. 

Millions of friendly voices are calling 
you to the mildest, mellowest fragrance 
that ever came from a cigarette. Once you 
know what they mean, no words can com- 
pare with 

“Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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N air of French chic—considerable of Euro- 
pean sophistication—something of British 


) sportiness—a dash of American alertness— 
Dietrich has combined them all in the body lines 


of the American-built, European-type motor car 
—the Erskine Six— sponsored by Studebaker. 


And with a mastery that won acclaim at the Paris 
Salon and London’s Olympia! 


Atlast the perfect second-car . 
own for all life’s minor jauntings or ventures afield 
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Y Y] .... the little aristocrat of motordom with stal- 
iy y] wart sinews and a stout heart that puts the miles be- 
hind like satin ribbons. 





Built by Studebaker and on view at 
THE PERMANENT STUDEBAKER SALON 
Rose Room, Hotel Plaza 
New York 
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Erskine Six Custom Sedan, $985 
f. 0. b. factory 


SKINE SIX 


Studebakers New 
9% Litre Car 
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Do you want her to know who A glance at the mysteriously 
sent the Valentine? You don’t— written address. An air of 
and you do, especially if it’s Whit- 
man’s Sampler. There’s an air of un- 
usualness about this famous box of 


suspense as the package is 


opened. Then a real thrill of 


sweets that you'll be proud to have pleasure when she finds it’s 
her associate with your name. How a box of 

she will enjoy the delicious choco- 9 

lates and confections, the selections 
of the most critical candy tastes in 
America! Give the Sampler and you 


give a thrill. Chocolates 


‘The Sampler 


~a favored Valentine token 
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Suit the Valentine to the individ 
ual taste. Each of the celebrated 
Whitman packages has its own “per: 
sonality” and its own admirers. The 
Sampler, A Fussy Package, Salma 
gundi, Cloisonné, Bonnybrook Milk 
Chocolates, The Heart Box. Selec- 
tion is easy from these beautiful 
boxes, with their special Valentine 
bands and the charming variety of 
their assortments. Every box sent 
direct from us to our agents in your 
neighborhood. 
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The Parable of Harcourt Clavering 
How a Young Man Finds Quite by Accident the Way to His Lady’s Heart 


LTHOUGH surely he would have 
been the last to refer to it, Harcourt 
+ 34&-Clavering shared the opinion of the 
majority of his friends that his taste was 
impeccable, his savoir faire extensive and 
equal to the most disconcerting situation, 
and that his moral and social philosophies, 
of an easy adjustability, were things to be 
envied, if not actually coveted, by anyone 
who aspired to the title of worldling. Yet 
at this moment, he was encountering obsta- 
cles of a sort to which he was unaccustomed 
to paying even the smallest consideration. 
He had been led to understand, and a 
thousand delightful experiments had abun- 
dantly borne this out, that, given the proper 
equipment, the course of true love ran 
smooth. But when he pictured his baffling 
last rendezvous with Odile de Montespan of 
Paris, he realized somewhat acutely that 
the course of true love could run quite 
rough, even for Harcourt Clavering. 

Odile had seemed dubious about him. 
What quality in him could she doubt? Not 
ardour, emphatically. Not restraint, for he 
had on this occasion as always, blended the 
two most happily, with‘faultless technique and 
perfect self-possession, Also, not to put too 
fine a point on it, it could not be the dearth 
of any attribute of wealth. No. Harcourt 
was the very decorative outward and visible 
sign of an inward and material fortune. 


LL by himself, he was Clavering’s Crisp 
Cracknuts, or, more technically, “the 
Estate of Timoteus Kraus Clavering, the 
Cracknut King, deceased, both Real and 
Personal”. 

He drained his café au /ait, lit an Abdul- 
lah from a chased silver box on the dress- 
ing-table, strolled to the open window 
and, from the rostrum of his hotel bal- 
cony in Paris, looked down with a bilious and 
brooding eye. He saw nothing, such was his 
abstraction, not even the pretty midinette 
with the henna hair who was doing her best 
to catch his eye as she waited with her band- 
box on the steps of the Aétel privé opposite. 

He was wondering how to impress Odile 
sufficiently to make her realize once and 
for all with whom she had to deal. Though 
responsive and affectionate, she was elusive; 
her reaction toward him was a nebulous 
thing. But,though captivated to a grave ex- 
tent by her devastating charm, Clavering 
did not deceive himself. He knew well that 
Odile was not of the “loaf and jug” school. 
It would be harsh to say that she loved for 
what gifts the objects of her affection could 
bring, but nevertheless she expected mani- 
festations of regard for her to take ma- 
terial form. Let us say, at least, that Odile 
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had never objected to being given anything 
rare, valuable or impressive. That was the 
key to her heart, decided Harcourt. What 
dazzling specimen of the utterly unique 
could he pluck from the universe to lay at 
her feet? She was fond of dogs, but she 
had seven, from yapping Griffons to pon- 
derous Great Danes. She had automobiles 
from Citroéns to Hispano-Suizas. 





ORAWING BY MARTIN 


THE MEETING 


No, it was true, a glad warm 
actuality. Odile had approached 
him with a cry and flung both 
soft arms around Harcourt’s neck, 
kissing him pleasantly, expertly 


“Oh,” he muttered to himself, “that I 
could give her something that would open wide 
those fulminating brown eyes under their 
adorable screens of black silk lash! Something 
that would fasten those soft slim arms about 
my neck, were it only for a brief instant!” 

Suddenly, like a great light breaking in 
upon him, he remembered a wish she had once 
expressed. A wish for an unbroken Arab 
horse, which she, a fearless horsewoman, 
might train and make her pet and slave. 

Becoming a sudden whirlwind of ac- 
tivity, he bathed, shaved and dressed. Noon 
saw him at the Bureau de Postes et Télé- 
graphes, where he despatched an eighty- 
word cablegram to his friend Captain René 
de Gourlay-Briac, of the 21st Cavalerie 
Légére, at Blidah, Algeria. 

Inspiration, nothing less. Her horse 
would be in Cannes when she arrived 
there; if she so wished, she could ride it 
from the station to her villa. 

A few evenings later saw him escorting 
the lady of his exacting heart to the Train 
Bleu. He tipped the guard, with an in- 
junction to “bien soigner Madame’, and 
placed on her berth a colossal exhibit of 
flowers, fruits and periodicals. Orchids 
were there, tropical oranges, Spanish 
liqueurs, and reading matter of every con- 
ceivable sort. He turned to say goodbye. 

“Thank you, Harcourt,” murmured 
Odile. “In these days when it is unfash- 


ionable to coddle women, you are still, de- 
lightfully solicitous. In a week, I shall see 
you in Cannes, w’est-ce pas? Au revoir, 
mon cher, and mille fois merci.” 

““Non-committal to the last,” reflected 
Harcourt with a sardonic chuckle. How 
all that would change within the short space 
of a week! 

But he had, alas, reckoned without Cap- 
tain de Gourlay-Briac. As Clavering was 
packing to take his departure for Cannes, 
a boy arrived with a petit bleu, which read: 
Cannot obtain unbroken Arab horse in less 
than a month’s time. Necessary to send into 
desert for such an animal. R. de G-B. Let 
us mercifully pass over Harcourt’s disap- 
pointment and disgust. Suffice it to say that 
he was “game”. He left for Cannes with 
a stout heart, resolved to negotiate further 
by telegraph between that place and Blidah. 
The horse might still be Odile’s before he 


returned to Paris. 


HE was playing the piano as he entered 

the room; a lightly cynical galop 
trom Orphée aux Enfers gladdened the 
salon, On seeing her once more he quailed 
before a sense of her devastating loveliness. 
* But what? Good God, could it be true, 
or was he still stretched out in the hot sleep- 
ing-compariment of the train, dreaming 
feverishly? No, it was true, a glad warm 
actuality. She had approached him withacry 
and flung both soft arms around his neck, 
kissing him pleasantly, expertly, and often. 

“Harcourt,” she cried, “you darling! I 
might have known you’d be the man who 
would best know how to please ne!” 

Mystified, yet exultant, he took her in 
his arms. 


* * * Xx 


The next morning, a smart Spahi orderly 
entered the quarters of Captain de Gourlay- 
Briac, of the 21st Cavalerie Légére at Blidah, 
Algeria, saluted, tendered a blue envelope 
and withdrew. Idly the captain opened it 
and read it, then dropped into a chair with 
a cry of outraged amazement. Cursing 
freely, he snatched up the telephone, and, 
curtly, snapped, “Tell Sidi Achmed that I 
cannot take the stallion. The American 
does not want it. Cancel the shipping 
orders, sell it in the market place, harness 
it to a fiacre, wimporte quoi! Mon Dieu! 
Ces Américains!? 

Incredulously he re-read the message. 

Regret horse deal off. Lady satisfied 
without Arab stallion. Says she will love 
me forever, because when I saw her off for 
Cannes I happened to place in her compart- 
ment the very latest copy of Vanity Fair. 
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DOBBS HATS 


THe DOBBS AV/RA AAR, THE SPECIAL DOBBS HAT DESIGNED FOR 
FEBRUARY AND EARLY SPRING, CONFORMS TO THE PREFERENCE MEN HAVE 


FOR THE DOWNWARD SWEEP OF THE BRIM IN FRONT. THE EDGE IS ATTRACT- 
IVELY RE-~INFORCED BY THE NEW WELT ON THE UNDER SIDE OF THE BRIM. 


THE NEW COLORS ARE SUPERB / 


DO B B S & Co O/S. 620 and 320 Fifth Ave. 285 Madison Ave. New Yorh 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SOLITUDE—A DRAWING BY ILONKA KARASZ 
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Arturo Toscanini Again In America 


i , ; Y ilharmonic 
The Great Italian Conductor Returns to Lead a Series of Concerts for the New York Philha 
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The Foreign Debt and America 


Why Our International Attitude May Have Serious Consequences for Our Country 


OR a number of years the United States 

has been growing rich at an amazing rate. 

We are now very fat. In fact, we are 
obsessed of our lard. When we think of our- 
slves we think about our fat, and when we 
talk, we talk about our fat. The national urge 
is for more fat. In fact, nothing else counts, 
unless it is the desire to brag about it. We have 
most of the gold in the world. We are the 
fnancial centre of the earth. All the people 
of the world come to America to borrow money. 
We are glad to loan this cash at exorbitant rates 
and unconscionable commissions. We are fat 
all over, but especially we have fatty degenera- 
tion of the heart. This is a dangerous disease. 
As a nation we have made the same sacrifices 
that individuals make in growing obese rapidly. 
We have lost all our friends. We know that 
when any nation speaks a good word for us, it is 
asign that they want to borrow money. This 
isa ticklish position for a nation, exactly as 
it is for an individual. Still, why should we 
care?’ We can lick the world! We have more 
ion and coal and other raw material than all 
of Europe put together. We have more ma- 
chinery than the others. We have more brains 
applied to production than all the rest. In fact, 
all our brains are applied to production. To 
what other use could real brains be applied? 
No one stops to inquire why we should want to 
lick the world—or what good it would do us 
to thrash it. Neither do they inquire why we 
want to be so “‘fat’’. 


F COURSE our fatness is not very evenly 

distributed. Many of our people are lean; 
but lumping us all together, and designating the 
lump as “we”, the world has never before wit- 
nesed such obesity. This condition has come 
bout very quickly. Strange to say, we were 
accumulating our fat while the rest of the 
world was growing poor. Our great financial 
corpulency grew out of the late war. The im- 
poverishment of Europe likewise grew out of 
the late war. We were a comparatively new 
country before the war. England was the 
fnancial centre of the world. England was 
the financial centre because she was older and 
nearer the centre of the world’s population. 
England still is older and nearer the centre of 
Population, but she is now very poor, while we 
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are very rich. If abundant fat is a good thing, 
then the war was a god-send for America. 
Every European state is now close to bank- 
ruptcy. The immediate future of all Europe is 
a serious question. Her people are over-taxed 
and idle and in want,—meanwhile we are rich. 
Is their poverty any concern of ours? Our 
politicians seem to think that it is not. They 
think it is not, because they believe that their 
constituents feel that way. : 

The United States was involved in the 
European war long before we openly took sides; 
we sold everything that we could spare to the 
warring countries. We sold at exorbitant prices. 
We were able to get these prices because our 
customers were in dire need. 


fbi two years of carnage in Europe we 
went into the war. We had no right to take 
sides for any reason other than that our national 
interests were involved. From the beginning 
many of our people considered that our rights 
were invaded. It is not necessary to discuss 
whether we did right or wrong in going in. 
At least we thought that the rights of America 
were involved and we went in on the side of 
the Allies. We had no army and only a small 
navy. We had no munitions of war. We had 
one thing needful to war—Cash. We also 
had the food and material that our allies needed 
fer carrying on the war. Our soldiers reached 
the front only in the closing days of the con- 
test. Our money and food reached it long 
before. As soon as we entered the war we 
began to furnish cash and supplies to our allies. 
The armies of Europe were in the field and 
had been for two long years. True, their 
ranks were depleted by shot and shell, and dis- 
ease and famine. Still, in spite of that they 
were holding the line. By the time we entered 
they were hanging on in grim despair, willing 
that every man should die, if need be, in the 
cause. Not only the most fitting of the Allies’ 
soldiers had gone down to death, but a large 
part of their property had been destroyed. 
Hundreds of cities and villages had been rid- 
dled with cannon balls and desolated with 
flame. All the Allies had contracted debts with- 
out limit wherever they could sell their bonds, 
and at whatever price. The United States had 
stayed out of the war, but we had sold supplies 


at exorbitant rates, for cash, from the first. 
When we finally went in, we gave our 
allies cash to buy supplies, mostly in America, 
—some ten billions of dollars altogether. 
We furnished them no money until we 
went in. Up to that time we had taken 
their money for the stuff that we had to sell. 
Our soldiers were ready for war only in the 
closing days. The United States lost some 
50,000 dead, while the Allies lost ten millions, 
at least. How many millions of American lives 
were saved by the cash we gave our allies? 
The war was won by the help of American 
money and by the lives of the Allies. Our 
money was furnished after the Allies had poured 
in all that they could give or borrow from 
every “other source. The war was won. Our 
dead numbered 50,000; theirs, at least 10,- 
000,000. The money we gave was about 
$10,000,000,000. They gave all that they 
had, which was vastly more. We are now rich. 
Too rich, in fact. So rich that we are in dan- 
ger of death from fatty degeneration of the 
heart. When I say in danger of death, I mean 
the death of all that once was the finest and the 
bravest and the truest in American character. 
After we got in, and growing out of the 
general effort to win the war, America received 
war bonds of the allied countries for this ten 
billion dollars. We are told that the Allies 
should pay; that they “hired the money”. Did 
they “hire the money”, and should they pay 


the bonds? 


HE Congress and Senate who voted this 

money to help the common cause did not 
expect it to be returned. The leaders in both 
houses made this plain when the money was 
appropriated. The people did not expect it to 
be repaid, nor did they want it to be. They 
were thankful that the Allies could shorten the 
war by sending their remaining men to death, 
while we furnished the supplies. Who had the 
best of this bargain, our allies or ourselves? 
Every American soldier who returned from the 
shambles of Europe knows what it meant that 
the war was prosecuted with our money before 
our soldiers reached the front. Every Ameri- 
can father and mother whose sons returned 
alive knows how little was our contribution 
compared with the lives sacrificed by Britain, 








France, Italy and the rest, during the long 
months while their sons were dying and 
America was furnishing the supplies. 

It is true that many of our people did not 
believe in the war; the justice or injustice 
of our entrance is no longer a matter worth 
discussing. For myself, I believed we should 
goin. Atany rate, we did goin. And pledged 
ourselves to fight it to the end. And, of course, 
whether men believed in it or not, they were 
compelled to go. It is not now a question of 
whether we were right or wrong, but whether 
a nation as corpulent as ours should take money 
from nations that were our allies in this com- 
mon world disaster; and nations that did ‘in- 
finitely more to bring victory than we ever 
dreamed of doing. 


HE bonds of our allies lack every element 

that is necessary to make a valid obligation. 
America gave the money to save herselé, and 
for two years before that time the Allies were 
fighting without our help. We never expected 
it back, nor even wanted it to be returned. 
The Allies who gave their bonds could do noth- 
ing else. They were in a death grapple and 
of course were heartened and jubilant when at 
last we went in. They could do nothing else 
but pledge their people with their bonds; 
neither America nor the Allies expected it to 
be anything but a small contribution on our 
part to a common cause, 

These bonds are not such obligations as ca!] 
for the strict rules of legal construction. They 
are rather instruments that should be deter- 
mined in the light of Equity. They have not 
been transferred before duc to innocent holder 
for value. They are still in the hands of the 
United States. Besides this, it is a question onlv 
of what the people of the United States think 
should be done. 

Every principle of Equity is against us. 
Rather should we contribute still larger sums 
to our allies. If we were ever justified in 
entering this war, it was in Equity our war 
from the beginning. The need for the defeat 
of Germany was just the same when the war 
opened as it was when we went in. For two 
terrible years our allies fought this war without 
our aid. More than that, every American was 
greedily gathering every dollar of profit possi- 
ble to be garnered on account of the holocaust 
in Europe. We sold our stuff at the most 
exorbitant prices and demanded cash or good 
security for our wares. America as a nation 
would doubtless be vastly ahead in a financial 
way, even though we never collected a single 
penny on our European bonds. Does this mean 
nothing to a people who are at heart really big 
and generous and fair? 


ET us think, too, of who must pay these 
bonds. First, England, who practically en- 
dorsed all the war obligations of the Allies. 
England, who risked her empire and the for- 
tunes of every Briton in the contest. I am 
aware that many Americans do not like the 
English. I am not of that number. I know too 
much of the history of civilization not to 
recognize the debt of the world to England. 
Great Britain is now staggering under an ap- 
palling load of debt. Her industries are lan- 
guishing. Her people are suffering. She is 
willing to cancel her debts against France and 
Italy and the other Allies whose obligations she 
underwrote. After Great Britain, France is 


the next who must pay. France was the first 
nation to suffer from the German attack. Many 
of her cities were ruined and her country laid 
waste. A generation of men were killed and 
hopelessly maimed in the carnage. Her coun- 





THE VICTIM SPEAKS | 


By THEODORE DREISER 


To lose a hand, 

Or an eye, 

Or a leg; 

Or to be born 

I]]-favoured— 

That is it. 

All else is forgivable. 

For look at mé: 

As a boy, in a railroad accident, 

I lost a hand, 

And though before 

And since 

I was and am 

Moral, 

Honest, 

Intelligent, 

Even energetic— 

Those things so honoured of the lips of 
life— 

Yet, hearken: 

Having lost a hand, 

It is the same with me, 

Or worse, 








As though I had been a drunkard, 
Or stolen, 

Or had a dozen 

Illegitimate children. 

For I could not be more shunned— 
Shied at. 

Without my hand, 

All men withdraw from me, 

As though they feared contagion, 
As though, 

Somehow, 

One came by a lost hand 

Through sin 

Or shame. 


* OK 


Not freedom from all crime, my brothers, 
Nor honesty, 
Nor virtue, 
But wholeness 
That is the great virtue. 
The error is 


To lose a hand, 





Or to be born 
I}]-favoured. 
All else 
Even ignorance 
And poverty— 
Is forgivable. 














VANITY Far 


try is small and her population large, H, 
people are excessively poor and over-burdengj 
with taxes. Where is the American who wan; 
her money! It is not even necdful to call x. 
tention to the fact that but for France q, 
American Revolution would have been only , 
rebellion. Italy, too, made great sacrifices ; 
the war. She is very poor. Her national 
sources are small and her people over-burdened, 
What is true of these countries is even truer cf 
the still smaller countries from whom wé x; 
demanding money that was used to help us x 
well as them, and moncy, morcover, that y 
do not need. 


OTHING further than this demand ups 

our allies is needed to stamp us in the ey; 
of the world as Shylocks, devoid of sentimex 
and a sense of justice. If anything more 
needed, it is shown by our attitude toward the 
world in reference to trade. How are our forme 
allies to pay what we demand? They have no 
gold; all of this is in America. They can give 
new bonds for old, but this only postpones the 
payment and adds to the obligation. There j; 
but one way, and that is by the products of the 
European people. For two or three generations, 
at least, the poor of Europe must work to piy 
us money that we do not need and should not 
take. Have we no fecling for the unborn chil- 
dren who must bear this load incurred in q 
ccmmon cause? But even this will not satisfy 
America. We will not buy from Europe. Our 
tariff-wall is so high that we keep out foreign 
goods so that our “‘market-mongers”’ can fix the 
prices of their wares. We want the money 
which we should not have, and will give 
them no chance to pay. I know of only one 
parallel for our attitude, and that was the de 
mand of the Egyptians on the Hebrews to make 
bricks without straw. The Hebrews did not 
comply. 


HE world (outside of America) is in dire 

want, growing out of the World War. Its 
civilization is in danger. Anything may happen 
in any European country. Does not human 
feeling and fellowship call on the richest coun- 
try on earth to help? No man can live to 
himself alone, and still less can any nation live 
to itself alone. We have made all the people 
of the world our enemies. We are strong, but 
not so strong that we want the world against us. 
As a man needs the friendship of his neigh- 
bours, so nations need the good will of other 
nations. The lcast we can do to get that is to 
cancel the bonds incurred for our help in the 
late war. This simple act of justice would 
bring hope and courage to our allies. For one, 
I should be glad if it were done on condition 
that the Allies should forgive the’ indemnitics 
from the Central Powers, but we at least shou'd 
cancel our allies’ bonds; and eventually it will 
be done. It should be done now. America 
should do scmething to raise the gloom and 
despair that overhangs Europe. She should do 
something to make friends with the world. She 
should do something to redeem herself from 
her reputation of a Shy/ock and a usurer. This 
is the least she can do, and it really will cost 
us nothing. The cancellation of: foreign in- 
debtedness growing out of the war will bring 
us collectively, and individually, more return 
for a smaller outlay than anything else can 
bring. Surely that should commend it to our 
people even if nothing else docs. 
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The Happy Island 


41 


How Tahiti Enchanted Two Generations of Stern and Right- Thinking Scots 


BELONG to a clan which for more than 

five centuries has been renowned through- 

out Scotland for the austerity of its 
morals, its severe sense of duty and its un- 
faltering devotion to the noblest of causes. Its 
plaid tartan, checkered in yellow and purple, 
had been present at all the great massacres in 
Caledonia. When Scottish ethics became more 
civilized, the MacPerrons’ impassioned activi- 
ties, until then of a sanguinary character, be- 
came enlisted in the service of the sciences, 
religion and morality. My own name, which 
is Sir Gordon MacPerron, (I hope to be 
excused for talking about myself, but this is 
part of my personal history) is not entirely 
unknown to the public at large. My works, 
dealing with the savage races and with the life 
and customs of the Pacific islands, are not only 
cited by German bibliographers, but by many 
scholars the world over. My book, Cryprtog.- 
mous Plants Under the Equator, re-edited last 
year in Oxonia, truly reads like a novel, and 
my Man’s Parasites in the Marquesas Islands is 
bound to remain the authoritative reference in 
the universities for years to come. It would be 
quite pointless, therefore, to recall here my 
long voyage through the Pacific which I under- 
took twenty years ago for the purpose of my 
studies, and to which the press of every coun- 
try gave much space at that time. A certain 
knowledge of oceanic idioms, my investigations 
into the physiology of the lower animals, my 
qualifications as a doctor of medicine, not to 
mention the high station I held in public 
life, combined to make me, Sir Gordon Mac- 
Perron, M.D., M.A., C.V.O., efc., one of those 
scientific missionaries that are the glory of 
Scotland. I shall, therefore, limit myself to 
dwelling on my sojourn in the South Sea 
Islands,—-on the much regretted Easter Island 
and on Tahiti. I do this for very good reasons 
—the worth of which will be recognized later. 


HILE in search for solitude, which is 

so helpful to the pursuit of science, | 
planned, at the same time, to discharge a pious 
duty. The truth was that my great-grand-uncle 
was that noted Cameron who, in the eighteenth 
century, had accompanied the valiant and un- 
fortunate explorer, Captain Cook, on his last 
two voyages to the Pacific. The name of this 
ancestor of mine was Oliver MacPerron. From 
the accounts of Cook’s voyages, for which we 
are indebted to his assistant, Clarke, all the 
world knows the manner in which the illus- 
trious English sea-farer per!shed,—how he was 
betrayed and assassinated, and later devoured 
by the savages of the Sandwich Islands. ‘The 
records of those happenings are faithfully ren- 
dered in every respect. But I looked in vain 
for the name of my grand-uncle. At Perth, 
in the archives of the clan, all the details of 
this man’s studious youth were to be found: 
His diplomas from the University of Edin- 
burgh, testimonials of his first successes in the 
field of science and a thousand proofs of his 
moral superiority over his contemporaries. The 
last thing that could be learned about him was 
that he took ship in 1777, in the month of 


By PAUL MORAND 


December, bent on a long stay in the Indies 
and the Americas. It does not seem possible 
that he was killed with Cook, for nobody by 
the name of MacPerron appears on the list 
which has been kept accurately up-to-date and 
contains the names of all those lost on that ex- 
pedition. But, on the other hand, he was not 
on board the Resolution or the Dauphin when 
these ships returned to England. There was 





PAINTINGS BY JEROME BLUM 


A GIRL OF TAHITI 


The islands of the South Seas have long been 
celebrated for the fragrance of their flowers,— 
and their orchidaceous women. This portrait 
by Jerome Blum, who spent some time in Ta- 
hiti, is a most interesting study of a native type 
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A YOUNG WOMAN 


It is a custom of the women of the 
Oceanian Archipelago at certain times 
to wear in their hair the heavy-petalled, 
deep-scented hibiscus blossom, which is 
said to drug the senses of the male 


then no longer any hope of finding any traces 
of this ancestor, the pride of the clan, one of 
the most learned and most highly esteemed 
men of his time. Without doubt he had re- 
mained in some barbarian country, such as he 
described in his letters, in order to carry there 
the light of civilization. In the notes which 
Oliver MacPerron has left behind, and which 


are still in the possession of my mother, he 


often mentions Tahiti in such a inanner, (like 
all the people of his time he commits the 
linguistic error of writing it Othaiti) and de- 
scribes the island with such impassioned cn- 
thusiasm that I was led to believe for a long 
time that this apostle of science unquestionably 
scored rather remarkable successes there. The 
more often I] read his notes, the more I traveled 
myself and the more I delved into the accounts 
of Captain Cook’s voyages, the more I became 
convinced that my grand-uncle had definitely 
settled down in Tahiti. His remains never 
having received the honours which are a right- 
cous man’s due, | took it upon myself to dis- 
charge the duty of erecting a monument to 
the memory of Dr. Oliver MacPerron which 
would be worthy of his apostolic life and his 
devotion to science. I planned to do this in 
the course of the expedition to the South Sea 
Islands on which I had embarked. So it was 
that I resolved to stop at Tahiti. 


HE flora and fauna of the Pacific archi- 

pelagos had ceased to hold any secrets for 
me when the little French steamer on which | 
had taken passage cast anchor one evening as 
dusk was falling in the sluggish waters of 
Papeete, water that looked as black as liquid 
India rubber. There we had to await the dawn 
before we would be able safely to clear the 
coral reef. For long hours past land had been 
in sight, and the mountains of Tahiti, with 
their serrated crests which looked as if thev 
had been cut out with a hatchet, now appeared 
to me through clouds which were dyed blood 
red by the setting sun, fringed with yellow 
and purple, in the very image of the colours 
of our plaid tartan. A strong emotion, which I 
was unable to fend off, seized me at the 
thought of one of my family, a direct an- 
cestor, whose blood was coursing in my veins, 
sleeping somewhere yonder at the foot of those 
high mountain tops. 

A light wind which had been skimming the 
gardens of the island all night long carried an 
unbearable scent of flowers to my nostrils. At 
dawn, clusters of palms came into view and, over 
huts still steeped in slumber, the long, green 
tongues of the banana trees. The children, 
who were the first ones to be up, were whistling 
through empty fish skins in our honour; some 
executed numerous dives and somersaults and 
others were eating snakes. Canoes, carved out 
of the trunks of sago trees, were put into the 
water, and our steamer was soon surrounded by 
these light craft which barely escaped capsizing 
under their load of mangoes, cocoanuts and 
those spiked vegetables in the shape of gourds, 
which the people fill up with lotus seeds. Some 
women swam over to our steamer and climbed 
up to the deck unaided. Others, who came in 
catamarans, draped themselves in the materials 
which they offered for sale, being both shop- 
keeper and the show-window at one and the 
same time; they were the vendors and, if I 
may put it that way, also the merchandise. 
And since the cloth they sold was of beautiful 
workmanship and vivid colouring—(even 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Ice Skating for Ladies 


In Winter the American Sportswoman Cuts Many an Unusual Figure on the Rink 


HEN the icy blasts of winter how] 

down from the north, milady must 

put away in the attic her bicycle, 
her roller-skates, and her faithful horse. No 
longer may she mount and gallop over hill and 
dale or, clad in modest cotton shirt blouse and 
bloomers, sport amid her finny cousins of the 
deep. Her summer sports arc, 
for the nonce, over. 

Yet the modern American 
“sporting woman”, as she is 
sometimes called, is not con- 
tent to knit before the hearth- 
fire during these chilly months. 
She has learned that a healthy 
body means a healthy mind, a 
graceful carriage, and 
and suppleness of movement; 
and she is not willing to fore- 
go these advantages until the 
pleasant summer-time. Instead 
she adapts herself to the in- 
clement weather. If she can- 
not ride, she will toboggan. 
If she cannot swim, she will 
skate. If she cannot skate, she 
will learn or sit down hard. 


ease 





By COREY FORD 

As when taking up any other sport, the first 
thing for milady to consider is her equipment; 
inasmuch as a lack of proper clothing may have 
disastrous results alike for participant and spec- 
tators. Although a ballet-skirt and black worsted 
tights undoubtedly lend a novel and fairy-like 
effect, they are scarcely considered au fait for 
the amateur, and should be 
reserved for the professional 
artiste. Modest and sensib!e 
clothing rather is the rule of 
the rink. 

In costuming herself for 
everyday skating, milady should 
first fortify herself against 
Jack Frost with a pair of long 
and heavy-ribbed Glasten- 
burys, or, woolen ‘“‘undies’’; 
and in addition several thick- 
nesses of sweaters or felt pads 
strapped about the middle will 
insure added warmth and pro- 
A moderately short 
and business-like — walking- 
skirt (reaching to within one 
or perhaps two inches of the 
ice, when standing), a pair or 


tection. 





“ “ens 


Like every sport, to be sure, 
ice-skating has its ups and 
downs; yet as an outdoor exer- 
cise for women it will com- 
pare favourably with any othe;, 
such as bull-fighting. This 


A FANCY FIGURE 


Ice-skating is one of the most 
graceful of sports for ladies, and 
nothing could be more enjoyable 
than a little harmless flirtation 
on the ice, except, possibly, the 
same flirtation somewhere else 


high-laced tan shoes, knitted 
hose extending well up the 
thigh and secured with the 
usual corset-garter or “Har- 
riet”, a stylish velveteen 
blouse, and a natty tam-o’- 


healthy exercise brings into play unused muscles 
in a very marked degree, gives equal strength 
to both legs (left and right) and stimulates 
deep and regular breathing, all of which teach 
one to stand erect, particularly after the first 
two or three lessons. 

Ice-skating for ladies is growing more and 
more popular with society every season; and 
today a social afternoon is not considered com- 
plete without at least a “skating bee” around 
the Reservoir. Fashionable débutantes and 
dowagers alike may be seen of a crisp morning 
in Central Park, the steely ring of their skates 
mingling with shouts and trills of happy 
laughter as they skim and collide over the 
smooth surface of the pond. And what, indeed, 
is More inspiring to watch than the rhythmic 
rise and fall of a middle-aged Park Avenue 
matron, clad in her grey fur muff and boa, 
as she tacks about in one of the more intricate 
movements of the old-fashioned Dutch roll, 
now called the “outer edge-roll’’? 


shanter or beaver hat set at a rakish angle should 
complete the outfit. Garish colors should be 
avoided, but fashion permits a single bright 
stripe about the top of the stocking, and a 
posy in the left hand. 

In addition the thoughtful lady will pro- 
vide herself with a complete change of cloth- 
ing, which may be carried to the rink in an 
attractive knitted bag or small steamer trunk. 
Water-wings may also prove handy during the 
thawing season. 

Before venturing on the rink, a preliminary 
exercise indoors, for beginners, saves much 
time, patience, and ice. Standing in the cen- 
tre of a carpet or mat, the novice should 
practice lifting one leg, then the other, “and 
then both, bending the knees meantime to 
maintain the balance; or, stretched on her back, 
as she will perchance find herself about this 
time, she should raise and lower her legs above 
her head, flap her arms, shout, and otherwise 
attempt to get up onto her feet again. A 


lady who can get up onto her fect again j; 
ever the more popular figure with her escors 
.on the rink. 

Once the novice has mastered these que. 
tions of adjustment and balance, and is ready 
to test her prowess on the ice, she must now 
face what is perhaps the most difficult problem 
for the would-be skater: how to get up on top 
of her skates. The beginner must attempt this 
feat slowly, in order to avoid possible dizzi- 
ness or vertigo. While two obliging escorts 
hold cither skate upright, the steel runner 
planted firmly on the ice, milady should place 
her hands on the shoulders of the kneeling 
accomplices, shut her eyes, and so hoist her- 
self into the air, allowing her feet to come to 
rest carefully on the tops of the skates. After 
a moment she must take a deep breath and 
force herself to open her eyes again, as she 
will never learn to skate with them shut! Un- 
der no conditions, however, should the lady 
become panic-stricken upon first looking down 
from this alarming and unaccustomed altitude, 
nor permit herself to clutch instinctively at 
the hair or moustachios of the obliging friends; 
as this procedure will doubtless prove fatal to 
graceful skating and perhaps even result in a 
fall. If feeling faint, she should merely take 
a breath of smelling-salts or place the head 
between the knees until the attack passes. 


N the meantime a third escort will have 
phew the steel blades securely to the 
svles of the shoes, doth runners being pointed 
in the same direction, Vf this detail is not 
carefully noted, the lady, when released, will 
skate two ways at once, which may prove con- 
fusing to the beginner. At a given signal, a 
fourth escort will give the lady a slight push 
from the rear, at which she will glide across, 
the ice as gracefully as a boat. 

Assisted to her feet again at the opposite 
edge of the rink, the novice should next at- 
tempt that simple and fundamental figuze 
known colloquially among our younger set 4 
the Dutch roll. Thrust the left foot forward, 
giving a little push with the inner edge of the 
right skate (called “unemployed”’) and at the 
same time a gradual swinging of the left 
shoulder in the same direction as the left foot, 
followed by the entire body in a slow arc to the 
left, until the skater is horizontal on the ice, 
at which point she commences to revolve slowly 
over and over across the pond, describing the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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THE INNOCENT ON-LOOKER 


Gertrude is the newest of new parents in every 
sense of the word. Her marriage to Freddy 
is no bar to a light petting party with Herbert 
whom she has known for years and years. 
Fortunately, Freddy Junior, who is seen supine 
in the foreground, is at that convenient age 
where children see but do not tell. He will 

Wi some day be taught to call Herbert “Uncle”, 
| which is the generic title of all detached males 
i \ | whom it is pleasant to have around the house 








Present-Day Parents 


THE CHILD-CHAPERONE 


CENSORING MOTHER 


His modern mother proves a shock to Wil- 
liam, home from school. With accusing cane 
he indicates her immodest expanse of limb. 
“Mater, old dear,” he asks, “why the double ‘ 
exposure?” According to his tradition Mater 
should be more like little Elliott’s conserv- 
atively clad parent seen in the distance 


Many a poor little rich girl is toted about 

merely to preserve appearances—such as they 

‘ ° are. This is the fate of Dottie, who spends 

Mama, Papa and Baby in tedious hours at the Ritz while Mama dances 
: with a gentleman of whom Dottie only knows 

that he isn’t Papa. Some day she may tell 

the Most Modern Style this to the judge, and oh, won’t that be fun? 


By FISH 


> 





THE GUARDIAN 
From his earliest infancy Mrs. Taplow has sheltered her Ted from 
all worldly temptations. He spends all his evenings with his 
mother except when he goes to the Embroidery Club. She is some- 


A FLOP 


Henry Higbie, the poor deluded old father, still believes in parental 
authority, guidance, firmness and all that sort of tosh. He is shown 
trying to give a piece of his mind to his hopeless hopefuls. The 





going is rough. Henry, Jr. says, “‘Dad, you’re better than Burton 
Holmes,” but his daughter is less encouraging. She only cries, “‘Fun- 
nier, but not so loud.’’ Verily, the old fashioned Pop is a flop 


what surprised, therefore, at the flock of female telephone calls 
exhorting him to come over while the gin lasts. Ted sticks nobly 
to his tatting, thinking, “‘Will that Mother of mine never go to bed?” 
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Beth Merrill in “Lily Sue” 
A New Belasco Find Who Gave an Excellent Account of Herself in a Melodrama, Old Style 


N his old principle that in his gallery there should be a blonde for every 

brunette, Mr. Belasco is now seeking a companion piece for the dusky Lenore 
Ulric. His choice seems to be settling on the fair Beth Merrill, not starred as yet 
but recently featured in a faintly archaic and, as some said, ineffective melodrama 
called Lily Sue—a Willard Mack opus with scenes laid in Montana on what 
the program was careful to describe as “jist a hot afternoon” and “a right cool 
evenin’”. This was presented at the Lyceum Theatre in New York without pre- 
cisely setting the Hudson River on fire. Miss Merrill had previously apneared 


in Maxwell Anderson’s White Desert and then as the purest of the Ladies of 
the Evening in the florid play of that name sponsored (not without some protests 
from the District Attorney) by the Wizard himself. Miss Merrill has ever been 
cursed by the fact that she recalls the already arrived Jeanne Eagels—cursed be- 
cause this unstudied resemblance makes people speak of her as a good 
carbon copy whereas she is a mighty good actress in her own right. In Lliy Sue, 
it was Miss Merrill’s agreeable nightly duty to don plaid calico, braid her fair 
hair into pigtails and rescue the handsome cowboy from the guileful sheriff 


— 
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The Constant Nymph 


A Report on the Current Dramatization of Margaret Kennedy’s Successful Novel 


FTER much preliminary heralding, the 
dramatized version of Margaret Ken- 
nedy’s amazingly popular novel The 

Constant Nymph has at last arrived upon the 
New York stage. It has not, I regret to say, 
taken the city precisely by storm. This may 
gem strange in face of the fact that London 
estimated this work highly when, with Edna 
Best as Z'essa and the incredible Noel Coward 
3s Lewis Dodd, the play was produced last sea- 
son, in the British capital, and subsequently 
classified by the English critics as a very able 
concoction. This seemingly irreconcilable dif- 
ference in international critical opinion may 
be better understood when I testify that Mr. 
Basil Dean, the English stage director, had his 
hand in the proceedings. More of him, how- 
ever, later. 

Miss Kennedy’s excellent novel has been 
translated into terms of the theatre by the 
author herself and the aforesaid Mr. Basil Dean 
with much fidelity to the original. Hence, any 
criticism of the play must unfortunately be 
tinctured with some reference to the novel. It 
is a pity that so-called “dramatizations” can 
never be judged fairly. To one who has read 
The Constant Nymph in book form, it is 
astounding to find in the play so much of the 
character detail intact. But to one who has 
never read the book and is seeing the play, are 
not the characters all artificial puppets, moti- 
vated by unbelievable cross-currents of emo- 
tion? Do not their psychologic processes seein 
vague, incoherent, frequently passing all un- 
derstanding? Is not the hero, Lewis Dodd, 
for example, merely obnoxious? ‘To all who 
are familiar with the book, the dramatization 
is comprehensive, for it depicts all on a vast 
canvas—all except Sanger, the half-cracked 
composer so curiously representative of what is 
termed, in jest, the old school. It is Sanger 
whose predilection for brandy and women led 
his fulsome life through devious paths. It is 
Sanger who falls like a shadow across the en- 
tire printed novel. His death is chronicled, I 
believe, as early as page 76, yet his Svengalese 
fascination lingers until Tessa, too, is dead—- 
and the story comes to its close. In the play, 
Sanger is never seen, although his death-ratt'e 
breaks through the calm of the Karindehiitte, 
—the Sanger family resort in the Austrian Ty- 
1ol,—at the beginning of Act I. From then on 
old Sanger is quite forgotten, yet so infinite are 
his possibilities as a dramatic “influence”, that 
aperiodic attempt to inject him into the drama 
would surely not have been amiss. Bourdet 
managed the same device splendidly in The 
Captive by contriving entirely to keep his real 
lading character off the stage, to the ultimate 
heightening of his dramatic effect. So much, 
however, for Sanger. 

It is in the very first scene that The Con- 
stant Nymph gets off to a bad start. It depicts, 
to be sure, some degree*of the perpetual con- 
fusion of the Sanger household; it acquaints 
us with Tessa, Paulina, Antonia—Sanger’s 
“clever” daughters—and it acquaints us so well 
with each of them that we yearn to know more 
of their fortunes. Tessa is the “leading char- 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


acter”, yet so much time is devoted to her other 
sisters that a division of interest results. Only 
Tessa is carried to an ultimate conclusion, yet 
surely Aztonia is interesting, for it is of her 
that Miss Kennedy writes, “to the experienced 
eye her promise was infinite” and adds that she 
was a lady “reckless rather than intrepid”. 

We follow Axtonia through her prosaic mar- 





VANOAMM 


BEATRIX THOMSON 


The Tessa of The Constant Nymph, 
Miss Thomson was promoted from 
the réle of understudy to Edna Best 
(the English Tessa) to the leading 
part in the New York company 


riage to Birnbaum, the art-lover who used to 
produce the musical mélanges of Sanger, and 
we leave her, to be sure, in a state of impend- 
ing maternity. But for all of that the thought 
persists that Antonia is fated to have a life as 
vivid as it is chequered. 

Even Paulina arouses our curiosity. The 
extraordinarily fine impersonation by the young 
and gifted Miss Helen Chand!er may have 
been the decisive factor in making the char- 
acter a provocative one, for Paulina seems 
destined for a career far more interesting than 
Tessa’s whose life stopped short .in a second- 
rate lodging house in Brussels. The inclusion 
of an excessive amount of dramatic material 
—a good part of which is discarded later on 
without having served any dramatic purpose— 
further slackens the play’s crescendo. An in- 
terlude—the performance of a musical charade 
(with the music actually written, by the way, 
by Mr. Eugene Goosens, the conductor)—is 
also vouchsafed the audience to no purpose 
other than to give the play a musical ‘“atmos- 
phere”’. 

The rest of The Constant Nymph is far 
more commendable considered as drama, in 
the technical sense, but it is marred by a great 
unevenness. Only Tessa’s death scene ap- 
proaches real distinction and it is taken almost 
word for word from the book. The scene be- 
fore this (in the Artists’ room of the concert 
hall where Lewis’ symphony is acclaimed, and 


from whence he flies with Tessa to Belgium) 
is playwrighting at its worst. This is such an epi- 
sode as might have been written by Sacha 
Guitry at the age of five. It is truly amaz- 
ing how quickly a stage can be surfeited with 
an excess of sentiment when a pair of kind- 
hearted concert hall janitors join the faithful 
family servant in wishing a young couple god- 
speed, as, wet of eye, the assemblage throw 
home-made confetti upon the heads of the 


(illicitly) eloping pair. 


ERE Mr. Basil Dean must be taken severeiy 

to task. I will first identify him as an Eng- 
lish stage director of whom it has been said that 
he was selected for his trade “because of his 
fine manners”, To his direction principally 
may ke attributed the disjointed effect which 
the play: gives to the onlookers. He has made 
no effort to give the play unity, and has, at 
times, resorted to the old-time directorial tricks 
which distinguished his production of Londux 
Life at the Drury Lane Theatre three seasons 
ago, an enterprise so little appreciated by the 
London public that it almost caused the ven- 
erable institution which housed it to close its 
doors forever. I refer particularly to the scene 
in the local production of The Constant Nympi 
which shows Lezeis after he has married Flor- 
ence and she—a chance visitor to the Tyrolezn 
home of the Sangers with whom he became 
enamoured—has with some access of bitterness 
learned the fallacy of the doctrine which en- 
ticed her into matrimony with Legis: “It must 
be splendid to live with a genius and help him 
in his work.” 

This scene, purporting to represent a soirée 
among the musical, resembled nothing so much 
as the tea party given by the Yorkshire yokelry 
in the perennial English success The Farmer’s 
Wife. At times it descended to downright 
slap-stick, and only lacked a German comedian 
to put it in direct competition with the local 
burlesque entertainments. Again, when F/or- 
ence has discovered the love of Lewis and 
Tessa, there ensues, thanks to Mr. Dean, a scene 
so demonstrative that in the course of it Tessa 
is thrown violently on her face by the enraged 
Florence, in a manner reminiscent of the cor- 
pulent Madame Segond Weber of the Comédiz- 
Francaise in her famous role of Phédre. Mr. 
Dean has, moreover, caused F/orence to be en- 
tirely misrepresented. In the book the author 
has taken into account the flaws in the char- 
acter of Florence and built up a delicate and 
adroit defence against them. But in the play 
Mr. Dean will have none of it, and the means 
whereby Florence lured the cagey Lewis Dodd 
into matrimony must ever remain a mystery. 

I do not know exactly how much Mr. Dean 
had to do with the casting of The Constant 
Nymph, but his choice of Glenn Anders as 
Lewis was a most unfortunate one. Mr. Anders’ 
devotion to his art has caused him to dye his 
hair (in accordance with Miss Kennedy’s de- 
scription in the novel) a red so exquisite that 
the like of it has not been seen since Henner 
painted his famous nudes. Yet he fails to make 

(Continued on page 102) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Be It Ever So Humble 


Why Can’t a Man Write, Paint or Play the Zither and Still Remain at Home? 


EOPLE who want to paint go to the 

South Seas. A man I knew had an idea 

for a novel and so he took it with him to 
Ecuador—the south eastern part. Many can- 
not compose a note without putting the Rhine 
on their right hand. And, of course, if you are 
sick they send you away. 

There are ever so many reasons for journey- 
ing—to forget old sorrows or acquire new ones. 
And, also, they say that travel broadens one. 
I, who am reducing, stay home. I would be 
a writer and nevertheless I have not moved 
beyond the borders of New York in a year. 

Why is there always this itch to see just 
what lies behind the nearest hill? As like as not 
it is precisely the same view, or very like it, 
once you get over on the other side. Nor do 
I believe that any of the arts flourish more 
abundantly in any fingers just because their 
owner takes them swinging down a distant road. 

Maybe in the beginning there should be 
uneasiness and some fanning about the planet. 
After that, it is my belief, there should be 
peace and anchorage. Even seekers after the 
Grail may come at last to dig for it within 
their own back yard. 

The first half of a man’s life ought to con- 
sist of gathering sensory experience. After 
that he should ruminate. This is particularly 
so of newspaper men, who are inclined to bolt 
many and magnificent spectacles. Nor is it 
true that the variations of human happenings 
are infinite. Along about thirty-five you begin to 
encounter repetition. Certainly by thirty a man 
should have enough material with which to 
work out whatever writing plans he has in 
mind. Constant gazing after fresh wonders 
may dull the edge of appetite. It is well to 
get up from the table a little hungry. 





’"M ready to mull awhile over what has al- 
I ready happened. For instance, 1 would 
not walk a mile now to see an eclipse. This 
is not snootery, but loyalty to the old one. You 
see, I know the plot and would not be surprised 
a second time. At the time of the great show 
I was somewhat disgusted to read of a scientist 
who went pattering about the world collecting 
eclipses. He had seen, as 1 remember, some 
six or seven. That’s foolish business. If it 
has not already happened, sooner or later he 
will find himself yawning with a deep “Ho, 
hum!” just as the sun goes under and the nooa- 
tide stars spring out. 

Suppose Romeo had not made his little mis- 
take and died misinterpreting the deep slum- 
ber of Juliet. 1 hope 1 remember the play cor- 
rectly. It is Romeo who dies first, isn’t it? 1 
understand that courts are disposed to believe 
the man lingers longer, but Shakespeare set up 
a different tradition concerning the nasty ac- 
cident of which he wrote. 


However, not all of this is relevant. Here’s 


what I’m getting at. Suppose Romeo had said: 
“Well, that was certainly thrilling business 
while it lasted, I wonder where there’s another 
balcony.” 

To be sure, in experiences of this particular 
sort my own life is decidedly deficient, but 
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naturally it is too late to do anything about 
that now. Romeos can go on until forty or a 
little later, but they must begin sooner. 

Part of this subject came up because of a 
football game which I did not attend. A 
friend had tickets) Why don’t people with 
tickets keep them in their pockets instead of 
annoying busy and indifferent acquaintances? 
These tickets were for a professional football 
game either at the Yankee Stadium or the Polo 
Grounds in New York. Anyway it was a long 
journey for a Sunday afternoon what with the 
hours and the strain the Saturday night poker 
game puts upon any sincere player. 

I told him simply enough that I didn’t want 
to go. Well, maybe that’s not exactly true. 
Probably I said I had another engagement 
which moved him to ask “What?” and I could 
not think up something fast enough to convince 
him. He continued to press his invitation upon 
me and added that if I went with him I should 
see “Red” Grange play. 

This failed to excite me. I was never one 
of those to go into fits about the Galloping 
Ghost, the Indefatigable Iceman or whatever 
his silly name may have been. Naturally I 
had read of him in the newspapers in the be- 
ginning when he was among the wonders. But 
this was his second year before the general 
public. Already he’d become veteran and a 
little shopworn. 

But had I ever seen “Red” Grange? My 
friend insisted upon knowing. This I answered 
simply enough and in the negative. Whereupon 
the man with the tickets turned rude and nasty. 

“Why you large loafer,” he said bitterly, 
you haven’t seen your own toes except in a 
mirror for the last five years. Keep up the 
good work. Don’t move. Don’t get a sudden 
rash of energy and take a taxi and actually go 
somewhere and see something. It might spoil 
you.” 


“ 


ND here are a few of the things which 
make me content with cud instead of new 
grass: | saw Woodrow Wilson make his first 
speech after the election as President of the 
United States. The students of Princeton 
gathered around his doorstep and cheered him 
as if he had run eighty yards against Yale. The 
picture of the man on that night suffices me 
admirably. For the rest, I only read of him, 
but whether the account spoke of him as stand- 
ing in Guildhall or pleading for the League 
of Nations in mid-Kansas, I knew and held 
vividly in my mind the line of that back and 
the long jaw. 

I saw the first division of the American Army 
come out of a morning mist as the ships laid an 
army at the doorsteps of the startled citizens 
of St. Nazaire. And that will keep. Before 
that I had watched a submarine in anger squirt- 
ing venom at the steamer upon whose deck I 
shifted nervously from foot to foot. No encore 
is needed by me. 

I was there when Man O’ War came thun- 
dering down the stretch to win his first race. 
He was two years old and big for his age. The 
price was 4 to 5. Babe Ruth made two home 


runs in a World’s Series game for my benefit. 
I missed him when he did three, but that’s 
almost too many. A pair sufiiced me. With 
three the law of diminishing returns sets in, 
I caught the tag end of a revolution in China 
and walked around the big wall which sur- 
rounds the legation quarter in Peking, stumb- 
ling over machine guns and sand bags as I went, 
And need I add that it was a quiet day, with 
no firing? Still, they called it quiet up at 
Verdun on the afternoon they took us corre- 
spondents up. A shell fell fifty feet away and 
that is close enough. 


WAS among those who shouted ‘Throw 

’em out!” when the Irish rioted at the 
Maxine Elliott Theatre on the night Synge’s 
Playboy of the Western World was first 
shown to New York. In New Orleans before 
the national tragedy I carefully surveyed the 
color of a Ramos gin fizz and also drank it. 
Barrymore plunged into Hamlet while | was 
still a dramatic critic and I was among those 
present when Pauline Lord first played They 
Knew What They Wanted. And, indeed, | 
had the great pleasure of watching Marilyn 
Miller dance in the days before she sang 
a note. 

If Firpo had only hit Dempsey a little harder 
I might have had a champion in my lap, for 
he crashed just in front of me but a row too 
short. It was Grantland Rice who caught him. 
He has all the luck. 

We went through the Inland Sea of Japan 
by day, and the week before the islands of 
Hawaii bobbed up early on a peculiarly clear 
morning. Pershing at the tomb of Lafayette 
provided a striking picture, even though he did 
not say, “Nous voil...”» The Haymarket closed 
its doors while I was still young, but not too 
young to be thrilled and horrified by the de- 
pravity of the place., Elizabeth Gurley Flyna, 
looking precisely like Joan of Arc, led the parade 
of the Grand Central which greeted the chil- 
dren of the striking mill hands of Lawrence. 
And this was almost my first newspaper assign- 
ment. 

On another afternoon they let me go to the 
trial of the three gunmen, and in the days 
before the Becker case Jack Rose used to call 
me by my first name.as he wandered in and 
out of the office of the Morning Telegraph. 
Twice I saw Theodore Roosevelt plain, and 
once I played bridge with Lillian Russell. She 
was not a good bridge player. Before Patricia 
Salmon made her début with the Follies | saw 
her dance and heard her yodel in the King Tut 
Hall of Shelby, Montana. The Klan fight ia 
the Democratic Convention surged so close that 
I could have patted the heads of a dozen Klea- 
gles if only I had been provided with some dull, 
blunt instrument. Will Rogers had a horse as 
well as a rope when I first caught his act, and 
Weber & Fields were in their music hall. 

I’ve held ten hearts with five honours and 
three straight flushes, though never a royal, I 
will admit. 

Why should I get into a taxi and go some- 
where? 
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IRENE AND HER SISTER 


A typical example of Madame de 
Lempitzka’s talent for portraiture 
conceived primarily as a decorative 
arrangement. In poise and action, 
this picture is suggestive of the 
formality of an antique frieze 


ARIS, the perennial foster-mother of 

the arts, is fortunate in disclosing yet 
another painter of distinctive achievement 
in the person of Madame Tamara de Lem- 
pitzka, the Parisianized Polonaise, whose 
work has been one of the sensations of the 
past two seasons in the French capital. Her 
canvases, as seen in the current exhibitions—- 
as well as at the official salons—and_ her 
exquisitely novel apartment in the rue Guy 
de Maupassant—designed and executed by 
herself—have become the talk of the city 
by the Seine. Whilst not precisely a mod- 
ernist, the art of this gifted young painter 
eloquently reflects the tendencies of to-day. 
Vigorous in contour, and placing particular 
emphasis upon plastic form, her work reveals 
a marked degree of aesthetic individuality 





PORTRAIT OF MONSIEUR C. S. 
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LA DUCHESSE de S. 


Nothing could be more character- 
istic of the brilliant Polish artist’s 
gift for plastic portraiture than the 
accompanying full-length. Modern- 
istic in spirit, yet she is full of 
dignity and distinction in her work 


OT only has Paris acclaimed the art 

of Madame de Lempitzka, but her 
recent exhibition in Milan, held under the 
auspices of the Comte Emanuele di Castel- 
barco, proved an event of moment in the 
Italian art world. Like the Italians, Caso- 
rati and Oppi, the young Jugoslav Vladimir 
Becic, and in certain moods the Russian 
Boris Grigoriev, Madame de Lempitzka may 
be designated as a neo-classic. That which 
she, in common with her colleagues, strives 
to achieve, is a synthesis of plastic form. 
Colour, with them is a secondary considera- 
tion—from the avowed desideratum. Form, 
however, with such artists, is seen not realis- 
tically but stylistically. It fulfills certain 
definite functions, for the new art is, above 
all else, a matter of plan—of ordonnance 


Recent Paintings by Tamara de Lempitzka 


A Characteristic Group of Canvases by a New Polish Artist Who Is Now Resident in Paris 
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A Definition of Terms 


An Anecdote, Bitterly Recounted, Concerning a Man and a Woman of Fashig, 


= UT we were not speaking of love”. To 
B Mr. Abbey this seemed the most terri- 
ble of sentences. He was unable ever 
to cleanse his mind of that woman or of that 
conversation. That this should have been so 
was, he knew, a sign of weakness or of sensi- 
bility, but he damned himself with these two 
interchangeably, as though they had been syno- 
nyms. The fault was that Mr. Abbey was 
tragically and congenitally conventional in the 
sense that he had inherited the superstition that 
Acts have Consequences. For him this was a 
sacred rule; rather, it was a force. Perhaps we 
may say, then, that he was merely outraged by 
an act of sacrilege on the part of Mrs. Bad- 
minster. This profanation of Mr. Jonathan 
Abbey’s sacred rule or force was a curiously 
simple matter, of which it would be well to 
tell you more: 

Mrs. Badminster did not believe in conse- 
quences or sanctities. She knew who she was 
and she was not Caesar’s wife. Mr. Abbey was 
her friend, but in the half-aware way in which 
polite people know one another. He would have 
considered it presumptuous to have theorized as 
to the mainsprings of her character. When- 
ever, rarely, he called on her, he was accus- 
tomed to waiting interminably in her domed 
drawing-room, as nearly infinite as the nave of 
a cathedral. That room was like its mistress, 
early eighteenth century French, sophisticated 
and fatigued ornament and gilt. The tapestries 
were expensive and unconvincing, the chairs 
were expensive and dumpy, and there was a gilt 
cabinet full of expensive baubles, a monument 
to the rococo. 


RS. BADMINSTER, when at length she 
descended to him, was, no less, a very, 
very expensive bauble. As she came in, her 
guest had a sense of so perfect an artificiality 
that he became a puppet in a play. Mrs. Bad- 
minster was, perhaps, thirty. She was wrapped 
in an outer veil of elegance, and an inner one 
of hardness—a hardness that did not come from 
within, as of stone; but from without, as of a 
biscuit—hard as the centre of a flower is hard, 
when carried in the bosom all evening, and 
depollened with the pale exercise of late danc- 
ing. Her contours were small, solid, exquisite. 
There came from her skillful fragrances, 
to contrive which many men had wasted 
their lives, Tired, airy gestures floated from her. 
“TI can’t believe,” she said, “you’ve come to 
call on one of us old ladies, Mr. Abbey. What 
can have made you so thoughtful?” 

This was to be fended by one of ten standard 
flippancies and then Mrs. Badminster and Mr. 
Abbey settled themselves to talk idly of various 
things, of tango, of polo, of names linked, and 
names unlinked, of foreign restaurants, of the 
champagne at last year’s parties, of how com- 
mon everything was becoming, of nothing at 
all. This tired, unembarrassed, polite chit-chat 
drained on. It became a monotonous mosaic of 
a pattern always varying but of an unvarying 
effect, of half-syllables, unsaid or half-said 
things, of dashes, and not once of a beautiful 
silence. 


By DAVID CORT 


“And have you seen so-and-so’s new play!” 

“No. Did you find it amusing?” 

“Amusing; but no more.” 

“Why?” 

“Qh, the spirit was not there.” 

Eternities of this and Jonathan Abbey went 
away, smirking courteously. 

One important afternoon Mrs. Badminster 
received him, as she had done several times 
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THE RECKLESS LADY 
Mrs. Badminster was a very, very 
expensive bauble. She was wrapped 
in an outer veil of elegance, and an 
inner one of hardness. Tired, airy 
gestures seemed to float from her 


before, in an upstairs sitting-room, which ad- 
joined a bedroom. They sat for an hour in 
bored enough parley, scarcely looking at one 
another. Mr. Abbey smoked cigarette after 
cigarette, so that his mind might be dulled to 
the correct, dallying approach. Mrs. Bad- 
minster accepted one for every three he finished. 
At the end of that time, apropos of nothing but 
a feeling, he said, seeing her hands lying gently 
on her lap, “You have nice hands.” 

“You think so? That is very dear of you, 
Jonathan,” she replied, brightening her voice 
and lighting up, as though suddenly a switch 
had been turned on inside. This illumination 
came from her eyes, her whole face, even from 
the pores of her throat. Her flesh seemed to 
glow with.a soft lustre. She was at once in- 
finitely calm and minutely trembling, with the 
super-normality of a certain advanced stage of 
drunkenness. At once, in the midst of that almost 
silent, almost empty chamber, Mr. Abbey 
became aware of a current, an electric charge 
that left him nervous, not quite himself; and 
he realized the sort of his excitement by various 
inward precipitations. He did not struggle 
against them, for he had ceased temporarily to 


VANITY Fap 


be a moral man. He sensed, if he did no 
know, that the moralities, like the consequence, 
are a part of the epilogue, not of the accon, 
paniment. 

He remarked Mrs. Badminster to be loo}. 
ing at him, as though without seeing hin, 
She had not moved a member, nor flexed ; 
muscle, yet he perceived a difference. The» 
was a bewildered, wavering line in her pupil; 

It was incredible. Yet it happened. Befor 
either of them were aware of the tide that bor 
them, they had walked into her room. 

: & oe. * 

There was no explanation, nor the impressioy 
of any need for one. As he bowed over he; 
hand, on leaving, she said, merely, “It was very 
nice of you to call.” As he went downstairs he 
met Mr. Badminster, a friend of his, whon 
he greeted evasively. 


UT this was not to be the end. To an in 

tensely moral man, the act was more than2 
simple phenomenon. Acts have consequences, 
Living is not the movement of solitaries through 
a limpid medium with brief uncomplicating 
contacts. Nor for Mr. Abbey. The whole 
social philosophy rose up and smote him in his 
moral instincts. The result was not remorse, 
It was, instead, a conviction that certain thing 
must inevitably come to pass. He assumed the 
dénouement beforehand, accepted it, and went 
on to a consideration of the intermediate steps. 
Mrs. Badminster ceased to be Mrs. Badminster. 
She became, for him, a fellow social unit, his 
compulsory partner in the ordered dance of life. 
She became, in his mind, Mrs. Abbey. 

Two days later, he called on her, without 
telephoning her. He sent his name up and 
waited. The maid returned to tell him that 
Mrs. Badminster was out. “Out?” he repeated 
stupidly. “But I hadn’t thought of that.” He 
went away puzzled, dimly apprehensive. 

The next day he called again and found her. 
As to whether she had been in the day before, 
he was not resolved. Their exchange of ideas 
began by being of the most formal order. Mn. 
Badminster was arrogantly chill. ‘He wishes 
to take advantage of what happened the other 
day,” she thought. In a sense, this was indeed 
the case, but Mrs. Badminster was incapable of 
imagining the peculiar nature of Mr. Abbey’s 
intentions. The possibility of another sort of 
intentions outraged her wifely delicacies today. 
The emotions of three days before were cold 
now. They might as well never have been. 
Mrs. Badminster was again living as though the 
last second had been her first waking moment 
and the next was to be her last. She corrected 
the old boast to read: avant, et aprés, moi le 
déluge. Had she ever seen this odd Mr. Abbey 
before? Yes; but that was all. 

Behind his accustomed social mask, Mr. 
Abbey was guilty of a slight stage-fright. He 
must shortly make a significant gesture. Only 
to moral men, to whom the cosmic importances 
are apparent, are significant gestures frighten- 
ing. Mr. Abbey re-formed his battalions and said: 
“I have not forgotten the other afternoon. 

(Continued on page 98 ) 
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CHARLES SHEELER 


Mr. 
i Montgomery and Stone—Redivivus 
Ces 
one 


id: A Famous Theatrical Team Is Perpetuated, as Dorothy Stone, the Daughter of Fred Stone, Stars in 
J “Criss-Cross”, While Goodee Montgomery, the Daughter of Dave Montgomery, Appears With Sam Bernard 
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The Eleventh of a Series of Interviews with Prominent 


HERE is about a man like Frank Bor- 

zage the mystery of propelling impulse. 

A labourer in a Utah coal mine at 

twelve years of age, he returned each night to 

his Italian father and mother who shared their 
squalid home with thirteen other children. 

To make the situation worse, they were all 
amateur musicians, Was it because he could no 
longer stand the noise of fife and drum and 
fiddle, or was it something burning in his soul 
that made him run away from home before he 
was thirteen years old? What was the propel- 
ling impulse? 

Borzage is now, at thirty-three, the young- 
est and one of the wealthiest directors in. the 
world. Little more than a vagabond until the 
early twenties, he now earns more than a quar- 
ter of a million dollars a year. He directs but 
five pictures during that period. Still a vagrant 
at heart, he refuses to sign a Jong term contract 
with any picture firm. This allows him to 
choose the story he wishes to direct. 

In a competitive business where men are as 
merciless as money lenders, and often as devoid 
of any finer instincts of art, Frank Borzage is 
a pleasant mystery that cannot be dismissed. 

He has the broad face of the Scandinavian 
peasant, though his blood flows from the Ty- 
rolean Alps of Italy. His forehead shoots far 
up and slopes at the temples. His tecth are as 
even as milestones in a row. He is six feet 
tall, and heavy-shouldered. His eyes are a 


tired and faded blue. 


EF became famous at twenty-five as the 

director of that story of the Jewish race, 
Humoresque. He rose, in the directing of it, 
above races and creeds. At that early age he had 
learned humanity. 

When he appeared at a reception given him 
in New York by many prominent Jews he was 
pointed out to a wealthy Hebrew who ex- 
claimed, “Not that doy. He can’t be the di- 
rector.” 

Borzage ran away from home with the idea 
of becoming an actor. In hunger and cold, in 
the loneliness of an Arizona desert, or the 
rain of Oregon, he did not deviate from his 
purpose. It is easily explained of course... 
he wanted it more than he wanted anything 
else. Borzage’s career comes perilously close 
to reading like Horatio Alger’s, but the truthful 
telling of it cannot be changed on that account. 

Every step taken led him unconsciously to 
a definite goal later. During one of his early 
wandering years he played five parts in Ham- 
let. He was Polonius, the Gravedigger, Osric, 
and two other characters. There were but five 
members of the troupe that put on the show in 
a little western town. There are over twenty 
characters in Hamlet besides the “Lords, Ladies, 
Officers, Soldiers, Sailors, Messengers, and 
Attendants”. But the gentlemen in the audi- 


ence whom long perusal of ““The Sheep-herder’s 
Bible” (the Sears-Roebuck Mail Order Cata- 
logue) had made tolerant, were willing to 
allow the theatrical vagabonds to forget super- 
numeraries. 

Or perhaps they were not consulted. 


Frank Borzage 


By JIM TULLY 


It was during the period of Hamlets im- 
mortal raving when he considered the question 
of doing a fade-out that a voice came from 
a wooden bench— 

“Oh hell! If you don’t like it, bump your- 





FRANK BORZAGE 


A young director, who first made 
his name by his skillful motion pic- 
ture version of Humoresque, Frank 
Borzage is now at work on a 
screen adaptation of Seventh Heaven 


self off!” The other gentlemen explained to 
their irate brother of the woolen spaces that 
Mr. Hamlet was just “play-actin”’. . . and 
the play proceeded. 

This experience must have been worth a 
great deal to the future director, who, when 
filming a scene of “The Last Supper”’, was told 
that he had “too many people on the set”. 

Borzage explained to the producer that the 
American picture going public was well read 
and would quickly detect it if only a half- 
dozen disciples were invited to the supper. 
He carried his point and was allowed to film 
the scene according to the Bible. 

Borzage exemplifies more than any other 
man in pictures the magnificent opportunities 
for wealth accorded those who read the minds 
of the world-herd aright. 

Somewhere along the rough road this young 
fellow has learned the mastery of emotions. 
His touch in the direction of a lighter picture 
like Frank Craven’s The First Year is deft. 
His restraint in the direction of Humoresque 
added dignity to that otherwise sentimental story. 

It is, of course, the fashion now to imagine 
that many of our younger so-called intellectual 
writers are touched with genius. It will be 
considered heresy in the citadels of the pseudos 
when I say that Borzage is greater than any 
of them—in this respect. He sprang from 
nowhere. He lived in box-cars and in tents... 
always in the slums of the world during the 
formative vears of boyhood and manhood. He 
had a wonderful capacity for life and shrewd 
observation. In other words, he had high in- 
telligence. A great many of his contemporaries 
in the story telling game have merely accumu- 


VANITY Fag 


Motion Picture Personage 


lated knowledge. Borzage was keen enough j, 
learn the difference between knowledge anj 
intelligence when quite young. Considerin, 
his environment, this in itself showed tale; 
of no mean order.... 

I once mentioned Borzage’s name to a Ney 
York dramatic critic. That gentleman lookej 
bored. In doing so, he showed his limitation 
by shutting the gates of life in his own face 

Borzage is not a wide reader of books, Apj 
his knowledge of drama is first intuitive, they 
technical, as was Ibsen’s. 

But he would not have made the same mix 
take as the New York critic who did not know 
that the first step toward superiority is in learn. 
ing who is superior. 

When one talks to this broad-faced Swedish. 
looking Italian-American director, he catche; 
if he watches closely, one of the secrets of his 
success, 

He listens—with polite attention, though 
you see in his tired blue eyes the anticipation 
of your story’s end. His mind is racing ahead 
of the verbal telling. 

The photoplay magazines, reflecting their 
editors, have injured what few superior: people 
there are in pictures, by publishing banal inter. 
views written by silly young ladies for their 
moron circulation. 

This point has become so serious lately thet 
a leading young cowboy actor recently said 
to me, “By God ... I ain’t a genius, but | 
ain’t a damn fool either, and none of them 
dumb young dames can spill tea and chatter 
with me.” 

Perhaps the New York critic is a frequent 
reader of the fan magazines. 


EFORE Borzage was twenty he reached 
Denver, penniless as usual, and ill. He 
went to the shack of an old coloured man who 
claimed to be a cousin of Jack Johnson. The 
Great Liberator of his race had swarms of 
people claiming relationship. This is of no 
importance. The Black Samaritan was, howe 
ever, a link in a life. 
How little any of us realize the importance 
of simple kindness. The ancient negro wa 
never to know that he was nursing back to 
health a lad who in nine years would mate 
pawn-brokers cry over the memory of Humor 
esque as they added up their interest accounts. 
With health recovered, Borzage answered a 
advertisement. An organizer of a stock com- 
pany wanted a “bright young man to tour”. 
The man looked him over and _ asked, 
“‘Where’s your wardrobe.” 
Borzage answered, “You’re lookin’ at it.” 
He was given the position as man of all 
work—a player of parts, a property man, af 
upper servant to the organizer, who played 
the leading réles. : 
He ‘started with no better wage than his 
board and clothing. No doubt this was the 
climax of his life. He did not weaken, but 
remained three years. It was intensive work 
going from town to town in the vast stretch 
of the western hinterland. 
(Continued on page 96) 
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The Almost Jealous Husband 
Concerning a Gentleman Who Makes an Honest Effort to Be Angry With His Wite 


HE WIFE: (weeping): My feelings are 

hurt because you aren’t jealous of me. 

Tue Hvussanp: Now, come! I’ve al- 

ways thought that women become upset only 
when their husbands are jealous. 

Wire: Not I. You insult me with your 
calmness and your faith in me. In the eyes of 
the world I shall be regarded as a woman whose 
husband is too sure of her. 

Hvuspanp: Come, come! 
things! 

Wire: Now, my friend, Ilona, was once sit- 
ting in a restaurant with her husband and a 
gentleman at the next table smiled at her. 
llona’s husband seized the wine-glass and hurled 
it at the gentleman. 

Huspanp: Hooray! 

Wire: Ilona’s husband is what I call a hus- 
band! Take, another case—my friend, Elisa. 
The other day a man accosted her on the street 
and said to her: “Madame, permit me to intro- 
duce myself.” Elisa told this incident to her 
husband who immediately sought the man out 
and beat him until that gentleman most ur- 
gently requested him to stop. Yes, indeed! 
These are husbands! Renée, another friend of 
mine, cannot leave her house alone because her 
husband will not permit her to do so. Still an- 
other friend of mine, Manci, complains her 
husband reads all her letters. These are hus- 
tands! But what are you! You don’t care 
about anything! 

Huspanp: How can you say that? 

Wire: Your behaviour leads me to suppose so, 

Huspanp: Why! 


Don’t say such 


IFE: Because you have never reproached 
me for a single thing, nor have you ever 
struck any Man On my account. 

Huspanp: Well, that’s the limit! 

Wire: Now you are going to be mean. 

Huspanp: Not at all. 1 am merely going to 
ve frank. But first of all, answer this question: 
Who are you? 

Wire: A woman. Your wife. 

Huspanb: Have you any other profession? 

Wire: | am an actress. 

Husganp: Correct. Therefore— 

Wire (interrupting): Now you want to say 
that the husband of an actress cannot be jealous 
of his wife. 

Huspanp: I don’t want to say that. 

Wire: What then 

Huspanp: | merely want to say that I should 
very much like to be passionately jealous of 
you, even more jealous than the husbands of 
your friends—Elisa, Ilona, and Renée, but— 

Wire: But? 

Huspanp: But I cannot be. 

Wire: Why can’t you be? 

Huspanp: First, because I have no right to 
% jealous. And secondly, because I have no 
lime to be. 

Wire: I don’t understand. 

Hvspanp: I shall give you a brief account of 
what you were doing yesterday and you will 
understand everything immediately. 

Wire: I am very curious. 

Huspanp: Well, then. You awoke at eight 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


o’clock in the morning. When I heard that you 
were up, | wanted to go to your room. But no 
sooner did I open the door than I had to jump 
back. You screamed. Now what did I see? 
You were lying on the bed with very little 
clothes on—and a gentleman in a black coat 
was standing at your bedside—lIlona’s husband 
would have immediately shot and killed the 
man in the black coat. I couldn’t do that be- 
cause I realized that the gentleman was our 
family physician who was giving you an ex- 
amination. And when he left, I even had to 
give him money—for his bill. 

Wire: Go ahead! 

Huspanp: When, after half an hour, I made 
a second attempt to visit you, there was another 
man in your room. When I opened the door he 
was kneeling in front of you, holding your feet 
in his hands, and shouting at the top of his 
voice: “I have never seen such tiny and pretty 
feet.”—Elisa’s husband would certainly have 
struck that man down with his walking-stick. 
I couldn’t do that because the man was your 
boot-maker who had come to measure your feet. 
When he left I was also forced to give him 
money; so much money, in fact, that it almost 
brought tears to my eyes. 

Wire: Go on! 


USBAND: At ten, I went to the skating- 

rink. I saw you being tightly held by a 
stranger. I was about to smash him on the head 
with my skates when I heard that he was your 
skating instructor. I had to reward his en- 
deavours also with a very handsome sum. 

Wire: And .... 

Huspanp: At half past eleven, I brought 
your wrist-watch which you had left at home, 
to you in the theatre. The auditorium was dark 
and empty. You were standing on the stage 
and a very handsome young gentleman heid 
vou in his arms. He was smothering you with 
kisses and, in an amorous voice, said: “I adore 
you, Adelgunda, and I shall kiss you until one 
of us suffocates.”’—At the sight of this Elisa’s 
husband would have reached for his revolver. 
But I knew the truth. I knew that this incident 
was merely a rehearsal of your new operetta and 
I was happy to get away without having to give 
any money to this very handsome young man. 

Wire: And... ! 

Hvuspanp: I stumbled out of the theatre, 
dazed. The first person I met informed me 
that the rehearsal was over and that you were to 
be found in your dressing room. I hurried 
there and opened the door without knocking. 
You were standing in the middle of the room 
and another strange young man was holding 
you in a very tight embrace. When I entered, 
the man told you: “Don’t be afraid! Just cling 
to me, closer, much closer, so that we may look 
as if we are joined together.” You followed 
his instructions faithfully and then both of you 
began very slowly to walk. Being what I am: 
a well-informed man of the world, instead of 
killing this man at once I merely learned, to my 
utmost satisfaction, that he was the ballet- 
master teaching you the dances for the new 
operetta. 


Wire: Go on! 

Huspanp: At three o’clock, I called for you 
at Madame Caroline’s, where you were trying 
on some new gowns. When | humbly breathed 
out my wish that, as your lawfully wedded hu:- 
band, I should like to be allowed to enter the 
room where your new gowns were being ‘fitted, 
Madame Caroline’s staff almost insulted me. 
When, after a considerable time, the door 
opened and you came out of the Holy of Holies, 
I saw that you were followed by Madame Caro- 
line’s couturier who was clinging to your arm. 
I was about to murder Madame Caroline’s as- 
sistant when he turned toward me smiling and 
said: “It is a great pleasure to design gowns for 
your wife because even the Venus de Milo has 
no more beautiful figure than she has.” I 
believe it is unnecessary to add that this re- 
mark, instead of ending in a murder, resulted in 
my again paying out a tremendous sum of 


money. 
Wire: Go on! 
Husspanp: Remember that from Mme. 


Caroline’s you went to Dr, Janosi’s for what 
they call a diathermic treatment. The physi- 
cian, whom I neglected to murder in the morn- 
ing (but supplied with money), had prescribed 
this treatment for you. Now what is a diather= 
mic treatment? It consists of stripping you to 
the waist—and of bending you with instru- 
ments that radiate heat. I did not see how this 
treatment actually applied to you, therefore, 1 
had no reason to kill the man who had charge 
of it. I did not meet this second doctor until 
the evening, at the club, and it was only then 
that he told me of your visit to his office. Nov, 
that I talk of that diathermic treatment, I am 
convinced that the proper procedure to follow 
last night would have been to lift one of the 
heavy leather-armchairs and smash Dr. JAnosi’s 
head with it. But, being a civilized man, I 
sat down to play cards with him and, inci- 
dentally—I lost a tidy sum. * 
Wire: And.... 





USBAND: About eleven, as is my custom, 

1 went to fetch you at the theatre to take 
you home. I arrived a little early and the per- 
formance was not yet over. So | sat down in the 
auditorium. What did I see? A man stepped 
up to you and spoke as follows: “You belong 
to me,—not to Isidore!”? And he embraced 
you and kissed you several times on the lips. If 
I had had a revolver I might have grabbed it 
and taken aim at the fellow. But my thoughis 
were interrupted by the audience, which broke 
into thunderous applause. I felt that it wou!d 
be very unwise anyway for me to have’ sect my- 
self against such a unanimous expression of 
public opinion. The applause had hardly died 
away when you pushed the man who had kissed 
you away from you, and exclaimed: “You were 
merely a passing, superficial whim of mince! 
My real love belongs to Isidore!” And while 
the man, who a minute before had kissed your 
lips, sadly walked off, you ran to Isidore, who 
entered through another door, and covered his 
face with kisses. The applause was twice as 

(Continued on page 92) 








THE INFLUX 


Of course you went to the Annual Artists’ Ball, that 
genial get-together of bohemians, bankers, and boot- 
leggers. Above, we see the main portal at the rush 
hour. Horace Tweedie, as Omar Khayam, is greeting 
a few old friends while he tries to rid himself, tempo- 
rarily, of his girl-friend who, fortunately, is masked 


The new arrivals include a number of the best people 
in Bronx-Manor, which is where Mr. Tweedie sleeps 
when he is at home. Mrs. Pilcher, in the van, is looking 
right past Horace at the masked maiden while the 
Jelliffs, his next door neighbours, wag roguish fingers. 
Horace can think of nothing at all but the morrow 


VANITY FAIR 





THE APACHE 


Freddie Fairlamb erred in going 
to the Beaux Arts ball as an 
apache. He is not the type, being 
meek, mild and melancholy, but 
his make-up is so tough that the 
ladies will have nothing to do 
with him. Also, his satisfaction 
at having a costume with pockets 
is somewhat marred by the dis- 
covery that they have been picked 


The Annual Artists’ Ball 


A Grand and Glorious Gala Evening 


When You Sit Up, Dress Up and Cut Up 


Depicted by ALAN ODLE 





THE MERRY MONK 


At every costume blow-out there are 
shoals of these dissolute lay brothers 
who are just laying for trouble. The 
convenient four-quart cowl is a great 
help. Jake Walters says he is some 
kind of a monk, a Benedictine or a 
Yellow Chartreuse, he isn’t sure which 


THE SULTAN’S FAVOURITE 


Abou-Ben Bodfish, of Toledo, 
made a snappy sultan. At 2 A. M. 
this terrible Turk developed an 
acute polygamy complex. He is 
shown trying to convince Sara 
Zofler, the poetess, that woman’s 
place is in the harem, with special 
reference to his own abode on the 
shores of romantic Lake Erie 
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THE FATAL KISS 


Close work always goes on under the 
balconies. This pleasant pair have been 
sitting out a dance. What more natural 
than that the gallant gentleman should 
imprint a kiss on the luring lady’s lips— 
and environs? Aided by his make-up he 
does this most effectively. As yet neither 
of them is entirely conscious of the im- 
pression they have made on each other 


THE SUPPLIANT 


This might be a scene of romantic 
avowal, a declaration of love, but it is 
nothing of the sort. It is what always hap- 
pens, along about three o’clock, when Dr. 
Braithwaite, of Great Neck, fallson bended 
knee and begs his wife not to drag him 
home just when the fun is at its height. 
He knows that if he can shake loose 
his lady won’t see him for three hours 





FIFTY-FIFTY 


After adding up the cost of tickets, taxis 
and other troubles that happy pair, the 
Frank Stewarts, decided to economize 
on costumes by simply trading evening 
clothes! The effect was indescribably 
horrible, Frank being especially revolting. 
They were only allowed to remain on 
the floor under the condition that they 
would dance exclusively with each other 





THE EXODUS 
A dashing phase of every Artists’ Bal) 
is the home-going, in the cold gray dawn 
of the morning after. Invariably it rains, 
and there is not a taxi in sight. Make-up 
and grease paint are running, parts of 
rented costumes are missing, wigs are 
lost, lovers are separated and husbands 
and wives are not speaking. Oh, what 
bliss, to mingle in gay, mad Bohemia! 
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Note of a Great Event 


Description by an Eye-witness of a Memorable Artistic Evening in a Cinema Theatre 


HE new Paramount Theatre, dedicated 

to the great art of the moving pictures 

and lately bestowed upon the aesthetes 
of New York City by those twin Lorenzo de 
Medicis of the twentieth century, the MM. 
Zukor and Lasky, surpasses all expectations. 
Nothing so magnificent has been beheld by 
American eyes since an unsung Chicago Leon- 
ardo da Vinci dazzled the vision of ninteenth 
century Casanovas with the Milanese wonders 
of the Everleigh Club, nor since awe first 
spread through the land over the celebrated 
Si'ver Dollar Café. It was, of course, -reason- 
ably to be expected that the MM. Zukor and 
Lasky would not stint themselves in giving to 
their fellow countrymen (who, according to 
the latest statistics, number 3,210,000 out of 
New York’s population of 6,000,000) such a 
movie emporium as would cause them to rub 
their eyes in astonishment, but not even the 
most optimistic could have hoped for a dispen- 
sation such as this. 

Up to the moment the Paramount Theatre 
was thrown open to the public, the amount of 
gilt paint used in the embellishment of a 
motion picture theatre, even the most palatial, 
was never, at the greatest, more than a measly 
fifty or sixty thousand barrels. The skimping 
on the part of the entrepreneurs was evident, 
and the movie public’s displeasure and even 
indignation were more or less intelligible. 
That public, however, can find no fault with its 
latest gift. The MM. Zukor and Lasky have 
unbelted themselves handsomely. There is 
enough gilt paint in their Paramount Theatre 
to paint all the pianos this side of the Straits of 
Magellan, to say nothing of the stools. The 
only thing in the theatre, indeed, that isn’t gilt 
is the gentlemen’s lavatory, and that is a rich 
studded with rhinestones. Do I 
exaggerate! Well, perhaps I do, for the MM. 
Zukor and Lasky have not been nasty about red 
paint either. Wherever there is a spot that the 
gilt boys missed, the MM, Zukor and Lasky 
have galloped forth to the cause of beauty with 
a pail of scarlet. There may be some of us so 
vulgar and untutored that, upon gazing at the 
resulting interior, we are reminded of a gold- 
toothed coloured gentleman with his mouth 
wide open, but who are we, as Shaw once re- 
marked, against so many’ The fact remains 
that the MM. Zukor and Lasky have done 
themselves proud, like the man who stole the 
Mona Lisa. They have given to New York a 
playhouse that has not been surpassed in the 
way of chromatic art and chiaroscuro since the 
sophomore class of 1891 at Oberlin College 
did up their campus chapel with posters of 
Marie Jansen. 

That the public to which such a theatre as 
this caters will be impervious to its un- 
mistakable splendours one cannot for a moment 
believe. Such a belief, for those of us who 
realize that the moving pictures must finally 
supplant the drama if great statesmen like 
Coolidge are to continue safely at the helm of 
the Republic, would be too dreadful to con- 
template. Yet I feel that we need not be 


silver 


unduly alarmed. So humbled were the attend- 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


ants on the notable opening night that they 
actually removed their hats upon entering the 
outer lobby! One, if deplorably cynical, might 
have thought it was a funeral, when obviously 
it was rather but another gratifying triumph 
of the movie over intelligent dramatic art. 
The lobby to which I have alluded, together 
with the adjoining gilt and red marble corridor 
that makes a Cecil B. De Mille orgasm look 
like the old oyster-bar at the Union Square 
Hotel, presented on the occasion of the pre- 
miére a sight to be related a hundred—aye, two 
hundred—years hence to posterity. Wonder 
upon wonder was there to ravish the vision and 
enchint the psyche. As one entered, one was 
received by a major domo, flanked by three 
minor domos, in the costumes of Nubian princes. 


HESE salaamed low at one’s approach, mur- 

muring texts from the Koran and the Talmud 
as they handed one photographs of Mr. Zukor. 
Once past these guardians of the outer portal, 
one came upon no less a figure than Mr. Lasky 
himself, in the costume of George Washington. 
After a recitation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Mr. Lasky presented one with a 
photograph of himself, and then bowed one 
over to a handsome figure accoutred as Amerigo 
Vespucci. This latter turned out, it appeared, 
to be none other than the great Mr. Will Hays 
who, crossing himself, dispensed brochures 
illuminated with the visages of both Mr. Zukor 
and Mr. Lasky, and then bowed one over in 
turn to Mr. Walter Wanger, of the Famous 
Players Company, figged out as the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Mr. Wanger kneeled before one and, reciting 
the Lord’s prayer, pointed. Following, with 
meet awe, the Wanger finger, one’s breath sud- 
denly left one. For there, resplendent in its 
niche of gilt, was—surprise of surprises for the 
connoisseurs and the worshippers of the great 
of the earth!—a bust of Mr. Zukor. Two 
menials, garbed as Crusaders and chanting the 
Doxology, appeared, even as the Wanger finger 
was raised, to escort one to closer proximity 
with the treasured sculpture, that doubters 
might see for themselves that it was actually 
Mr. Zukor and not merely Hannibal, Napoleon, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Moliére or some other such 
low-life. 


HEN one’s eyes were sufficiently feasted, 

four black slaves, nude to the loins and 
wielding great fans of palm, led one through 
the magnificent corridor to a booth where, if 
one desired, one might purchase photographs 
of the Messrs. Zukor and Lasky at the age of 
five, and thence to another booth where, if 
one’s hunger for beauty was still not appeased, 
one might buy as keep-sakes photographs of the 
Messrs. Zukor’s and Lasky’s country homes with 
themselves sitting on the front porches. This 
over, a gentleman in the costume of Louise XV 
approached and bade of one one’s seat check. 
The Louis XV gentleman, one learned upon 
subsequent inquiry, was the eminent Mr. Sam 
Katz, who operates theatres in which the MM. 
Zukor’s and Lasky’s unmatched art works are 
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displayed. Mr. Katz, than whom Louis xy 
himself was no more louie, upon receiving one; 
check beckoned two ushers done up in th 
regalia of Roman legionaries and carryjy 
Chinese lanterns. One of these graciously lifted 
one’s surtout from one’s shoulders and, Pree 
ceded by the other (who placed in one’s hand 
tinted photographs of Mr. Zukor and Mr 
Lasky in golf clothes), led one to one’s chair, 

At the hour of nine, and alas long before ops 
could recover one’s composure over the splen. 
dours that had preceded, the strains of +the 
national anthem rang out upon the opulent air, 
whereupon, as with one voice, those presen: 
stood upon their feet and sang the accompany: 
ing words of E/i, Eli. By way of heightening 
the patriotic aspect, the electricians back stage, 
during the vocal exercises, threw alternate pink 
and green lights around the auditorium. Thi; 
over, a hush fell upon the house, presaging even 
more important events, to come. Apparently 
of the belief that the playing of the national 
anthem but once was too puny a tribute to » 
august an occasion, the orchestra leader now 
lifted his baton for a repetition of it and once 
again, led by Messrs. Zukor, Lasky and Kat:, 
the gathering rent the air with that patriotic 
zeal that only old-time Americans are true 
virtuosi of. 


GAIN, a hush. And again the orchestra 
leader, overpowered by the historical im- 
portance of the evening, lifted his baton for 
still a third star-spangled time. The unfortu- 
nate fainting of the fifteen bass-drummers a: 
this juncture alone prevented this portion of 
the program from continuing, and Mr. Lee J. 
Eastman, president of the Broadway Associa 
tion, was dragged away from his feasting upoa 
the bust of Mr. Zukor and rushed up to the 
stage to make an address, After a glowing tri- 
bute to the Messrs. Zukor, Lasky and Katz for 
their undeviating devotion to art, Mr. Eastman 
said: “There are buildings costing many mil- 
lions of dollars on Broadway, but we are proud- 
est of all over this building which cost more 
than any of the others. Seventeen millions it 
cost to build, ladies and gentlemen, seventeen 
millions—think of -that!” 

After Mr. Eastman had thus literally 
floored the assemblage, Mr. Will Hays came 
out and, after a glowing tribute to the Messrs. 
Zukor, Lasky and Katz for their undeviating 
devotion to art, said: “There are thousands upon 
thousands upon thousands upon thousands of 
motion picture theatres costing many millions 
of dollars in the United States’”—at this point 
the orchestra was restrained from playing the 
national anthem again only by the frantic 
signalings of Mr. Katz who did not wish Mr. 
Hays’ epoch-making remarks about the Messrs. 
Zukor, Lasky and Katz to be drowned out—, 
“but we of the motion picture industry are 
proudest of all over this theatre which cost more 
than any of the others. Seventeen millions it 
cost to build, ladies and gentlemen, seventeen 
millions—think of that!—and all, all in the 
cause of Service!” 


(Continued on page 108) 
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ABBE, PARIS 


Mlle. Yvonne Printemps of Paris 


A Favourite of the Boulevards and the Captivating Wife of M. Guitry, the Playwright 


oo first American managers began angling for the Guitrys, there were 
. three of them .... the great Lucien Guitry, foremost French actor of our 
time; his gifted and prolific son, Sacha Guitry, who acquired a Russian name be- 
tause he happened to be born in Petrograd while the folks were on tour; and the 
lovely and talented Yvonne Printemps who joined Sacha Guitry’s troupe during the 
War and married him at her earliest convenience. It was for her that he wrote the 


dainty Mozart selected at last as the play for the Guitry début in New York 
under the directorship of Mr. A. H. Woods and for her, he rewrote his charming 
Deburau so that she might be more visible in its plot. But the long projected 
Guitry season was delayed until after the elder Guitry’s death. Probably it had 
to be, for, while Guitry pére was unquestionably a great actor, he was just as surely 
one of the worst sailors in the world and hugged the land in terror of the high seas 











BEN BERNIE 


Sponsor of a group of orchestras 
that bear his name, Ben Bernie 
personally wields the baton, in 
the latest measures from Tin 
Pan Alley, nightly (and even 
daily) at the Hotel Roosevelt 


GEORGE OLSEN 


Remembered by old-timers for 
his music when Gil Boag still 
ran the “Rendezvous”, George 
Olsen has since been the busiest 
man on Broadway. He and his 
band appeared every night, and 
two matinees, last season in two 
musical comedies, which by a 
lucky chance were in neigh- 
bouring theatres, played for tea, 
and dinner and those midnight 
suppers which last until five 
o’clock in the morning. He has 
been appearing with Marilyn 
Miller in Sunny, and whiling 
away the after-theatre hours 
with music at the Pennsylvania 


MURAY 
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EMIL COLEMAN 


Without claims to a title of 
virtuoso, Emil Coleman gathers 
about him, night after night, the 
devotees of the dance in New 
York who step gaily to his 
rhythms at the Club Montmartre 


PAUL WHITEMAN 


Famous as the man “who made an honest woman out 
of Jazz”, Paul Whiteman entered the field of serious 
music in a concert which introduced George Gersh- 
win’s Rhapsody in Blue to the intelligentsia. He 
remains the king of music in the American idiom 





Strike Up The Band! 


KESSLERE 


VINCENT LOPEZ 


After more or less highbrow ad- 
venturing in the concert ranks, 
Vincent Lopez has returned to 
the nocturnal life of Broadway 
in a night club which bears his 
own name, the Casa Lopez 





KESSLERE 


ROGER WOLFE KAHN 


Now in his nineteenth year, 
young Mr. Kahn has apparently 
decided not to follow 
father’s footsteps as the King of 
the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Rather his ambition is to 
be the King of American jazz. 
He now holds forth at a new 
night club, Le Perroquet, where 
he aims to create a Gallic atmos- 
phere and discover young artists 
who are seeking the road to fame 


in his 


Masters of the Baton Who Lead the Svncopated Rhythms to Which All New York Dances 
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Five Times Convicted of Murder 
The Curious Story of Ervin Pope Related by an Amateur Criminologist 


N a night in April, 1909, a woman 
O= Rachel McClurkin stood by the 

side of a lonely country road in Ala- 
bama, and watched her brother ride slowly 
away. He was going in pursuit of a thief, who, 
so they thought, had been robbing their corn- 
mill and cotton-gin. Miss McClurkin had 
first roused her brother when she heard the 
sound of a wagon in front of the mill. She 
lighted a lamp; waited while her brother 
dressed; and then brought down a coat to be 
used as a saddle for the mule. Now, as Mc- 
Clurkin rode away, she stood by the road until 
she could endure the chill no longer, when 
she went back into the house. As she did so, 
the clock struck two. 

Her brother had not returned at day-break, 
and the only other member of the household, 
Ernest Dodgen, the miller, went to the nearest 
settlement, the little town of Oxford, to make 
a search. He followed some wagon tracks, 
which he supposed to be those of the robber, 
and observed that they made a sharp turn near 
the house of one John Body, a negro, and 
that some cotton-seed had been spilled on the 
ground. In a cotton-patch, near the home of 
Body, was lying the corpse of James McClurkin, 
with his head beaten and crushed. Nearby 
were a stick of maple-wood, and a large stone, 
both blood-stained, and evidently the weapons 
of his murderer. 

Four men were quickly arrested on suspicion, 
and all were put in jail. Two or three 
of them were certainly negroes; probably all 
of them were. Against one of these, a full- 
blooded African, named Ervin Pope, the State 
decided to proceed; the others were dis- 
charged, and except for the appearance of one 
of them as a witness, they vanish from the case. 
As Pope was practically without funds, lawyers 
were appointed by the Court for his defence: 
a Mr. Sensabaugh, and Mr. Neil P. Sterne of 
Anniston, then a young attorney, and a gentle- 
man of attractive character and personality. 


HE case against Ervin Pope was this. He 

owned a farm two miles from McClurkin’s 
mill. On the day before the murder, so it 
was alleged, he needed cotton-seed for his 
farm. He went, therefore, in the afternoon, 
to McClurkin’s, ostensibly to have some corn 
ground, but really to look over the premises, 
and to talk with Alonzo Bradford, a negro boy, 
who worked at the mill. He found that Brad- 
ford slept there, and urged him not to do this. 
He gave various reasons,—one of them being 
that “a snake might bite him.” When he re- 
turned after midnight, on robbery intent, and 
was filling his wagon with cotton-seed, sorghum- 
seed, peas and other products, he was driven 
off by the light in the mill-owner’s house. 
Afterwards, when he was pursued and caught 
by McClurkin, so the State charged, he mur- 
dered his pursuer to avoid arrest for the theft. 
_ Further evidence of this was found in a 
similarity noticed by Dodgen, a skilled black- 
smith, between the footprints of the mule he 
had followed, and those of a “mouse-coloured” 
mule owned by Pope. Sorghum-seed and peas, 
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similar to those stolen from McClurkin, were 
found under Pope’s lumber pile. In view of 
the traditional likeness of one pea to its brother, 
I do not see how the State made much out of 
this. Of sorghum-seed, I admit I have never 
taken judicial notice. 

Much stronger than all this, however, 
was the state’s contention that Pope had 
burned a pair of blood-stained overalls under 
an iron wash-pot in his back yard, early on the 
morning of the murder. Moreover, two days 
after the death of McClurkin, a sheriff and 
his deputy, searching the premises of Pope, 
found concealed under the barn a pair of 
shoes which bore blood-stains and particles of 
what a physician said was human skin. Two 
negro boys testified that these shoes belonged 
to Pope. 

Finally, there was some almost direct testi- 
mony of the murder from John Body, the 
negro near whose house the murder was com- 
mitted. The stick of maple, with which the 
blows were struck, was taken from Body’s 
wood-pile. . That honest farmer had been 
awakened early in the morning by a quarrel 
outside his house. He heard the rattle of a 
chain as someone hitched a mule to a peach- 
tree; he heard somebody say: 

“Ervin, Ervin, I ain’t going to do nothing.” 

Then he heard somebody strike another man 
“several licks.” After this, the striker came 
into the alley in front of the house, and pro- 
ceeded to do a strange thing: he took off his 
shoes, and threw them. he road. Then he 
unhitched his mule, went away, leading 
the mule down the street,—a thoroughfare 
called by the pleasing name of the Choccolocco 
Road. 


HERE seems to be something about the 

presence of a mule at a murder which 
makes its rider do surprising things. There was 
the famous Jenny, of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, whose owner lost a moccasin, and re- 
turned to a scene of crime and violence to 
hunt for it; and here is this Alabama tragedy, 
whose perpetrator deliberately leaves his blood- 
stained shoes at the scene of the crime. John 
Body, impressed by the importance cf what 
he had heard, and mindful of the fallibility of 
human memory, called for pen , ink and paper, 
and holding a lighted match in one hand, wrote 
down the name “Ervin Ervin” (twice for good 
measure) on a piece of paper, which he gave 
to one John Draper. 

Such was the case against Ervin Pope. Pub- 
lic opinion was much aroused and loudly de- 
manded his conviction. His counsellor, Mr. 
Sterne, remarks that it was his first case. In 
behalf of the negro prisoner he had for the 
first time the pleasure of saying: 

“Gentlemen of the jury!” 

Their response was: 

“Guilty as charged, and to be hanged by 
the neck until dead.” 

The case was appealed to the Supreme Court, 
and the verdict was afirmed. On an applica- 
tion for a re-hearing, however, a new trial was 
granted, and at this second trial, Mr. Sterne 


alone represented the prisoner. He decided 
that Pope’s case was desperate, and that “he 
had just as well risk it without another law- 
yer.” The result was another verdict of 
guilty, and another sentence of death. Again, 
however, a rehearing was granted, so that 
Ervin Pope became the central figure in an 
unusual situation: twice an appellate court had 
afirmed his death sentence and twice granted 
another trial. Mr. Sterne then asked to be 
relieved, and when his successor, another young 
attorney, was appointed, told him that: 

“I turn Pope over to you just as much alive 
as when he came into my hands, and it is up to 
you to deliver Pope to your successor in like 
good order.” 


T should be said, to the still further 

credit of the Alabama courts, that as time 
went on and as Pope’s trials and convictions 
increased, he had the advantage of lawyers of 
age and experience, One of his later counsel 
had been a judge; another became a judge 
afterwards. The verdicts were always the 
same: guilty of murder in the first degree. 


_ At last he had had five trials; and was five 


times convicted and sentenced to death. Four 
times the Supreme Court of the State reversed 
the verdict, and ordered a new trial. On the 
fifth and last appeal the judgment was affirmed 
and the day set for execution. Then, in 1914, 
an appeal was made to the Governor, for com- 
mutation of the sentence to life imprisonment. 
The appeal was given the most careful con- 
sideration by the Governor. He was the Hon. 
Emmet O’Neal, the son of a man who also 
had been, in his time, Governor of Alabama... 
Ex-Governor O’Neal described this case, some 
years ago, at a meeting of the Alabama State 
Bar Association, and it is upon his paper, as 
well as the report of the remarks of Mr. 
Sterne, as given in the American Law Review, 
that this article is founded. 


T IS apparent that there must have been 

grave weaknesses in the case against Pope 
to make the higher court grant so many re- 
versals, and to have caused the Governor at 
last to commute the sentence to one of im- 
prisonment for life. The reader will have 
observed that the only evidence not circum- 
stantial in the case for the State was the 
testimony of John Body, and that this -was 
both ridiculous and suspicious. Nevertheless, 
there was aroused, during the five years of 
litigation, a “hostile, active and aggressive 
public sentiment” against Pope, which took 
the form of threats against his attorneys, threats 
of lynching against the prisoner, petitions 
signed by thousands, requesting the Governor 
not to interfere with the sentence, and much 
abuse of him after he had done so. 

It seems to me a most instructive and inter- 
esting case, especially for us in the North, 
where we are too apt, perhaps, to think that 
there is little justice for a negro in some of the 
Southern States. Here was a poor and friend- 
less negro, without influence, and under the 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Addenda for the New Fad Which Has Supplanted the Cross-Word Puzzle Rage 


10. 
11. 


iS: 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
. Who composed Onward Christian Soldier:? 
20. 


21. 


ho NN 
nuvi 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


1 





A Questionnaire on Art and Literature 


1. Who is the most fa- 
mous violin maker of 
all time? 

2. What famous painter 
and sculptor is also 
known for his son- 
nets? 

3. What French woman 
painter is best remem- 
bered for her paint- 
ings of animals?* 

4. Who designed 
Campanile at 
ence? 

5. Where is the Venus 
de Milo located? 

6. Who painted The 
Blue Boy and unde- 
what circumstances 


the 
Flor- 


was it donef 


. Who composed the Second Hungarian 


Rhapsody? 


. What sculptor was commissioned to do a 


gigantic memorial to the Confederacy on 
Stone Mountain, Georgia? 


. With what art was Duncan Phyfe identi- 


fied? 

Who was “The Swedish Nightingale?” 
Who painted The Night Watch, sometimes 
called The Sortie? 


. With what art are Edward H. Sothern 


and Julia Marlowe identified? 

Who composed The Messiah? 

What great Greek sculptor superintended 
the sculptures of the Parthenon? 

What is the Pitti Palace? 

What was the Barbizon School? 

What are The Elgin Marbles? 

Who composed Jolanthe? 


What French illustrator is famous for his 
illustrations of the Bid/e, Dante’s In- 
ferno, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King, and Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote? 

What family in Italy is famous for its 
work in terra cotta bas-relief? 


2. Who painted La Source? 
3. Why is a certain type of china known as 


Wedgwood? 


. Who was Paganini? 
. Who was called “The Faultless Painter’? 
. In prehistoric times, what group of people 


used colour in their drawings with remark- 
able skill? 

Who designed the bronze doors of the 
Baptistery at Florence? 

Who composed Lucia di Lammermoor? 
What name is given to a musical com- 
position on one or more short themes 
which are reintroduced from time to time? 
With what is the name Gobelin usually 
associated? 

What celebrated English architect de- 
signed St. Paul’s Cathedral and planned 
the reconstruction of London after the 
great fire? 


. Who painted the ceiling of the Sistine 


Chapel? 
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33. 


34. 


36. 
37: 
38. 
39. 
. What are Leonardo da Vinci’s two most 


41. 
42. 


43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


Blackfriars Theatre in London was one of 
two for which Shakespeare wrote exclu- 
sively. What was the other? 

Who sculptured the marble David at 
Florence? 


. What English critic, educator, and re- 


former of the 19th century wrote many 
books on the subject of art, and was also 
interested in social questions? 

Who composed the famous Mass in B 
Minor? 

What American painter is best known for 
his pictures of western American life? 
What German composer, a contemporary 
of Napoleon, is famous for his sym- 
phonies? 

Who was Augustus St. Gaudens? 


famous paintings and where are they? 
Who composed The Magic Flute? 

What struggle is portrayed in the sculp- 
ture known as the Laécoon group? 

Who painted The Marriage in Cana? 
Who composed Pagliacci? 

What is a.carillon? 

What French painter is famous for his 
many pictures of the military, done with 
almost microscopic detail and finish? 
Who built the celebrated dome of the 
Cathedral of Santa Maria delle Fiore at 
Florence? 

Who composed The Kreutzer Sonata? 

In what city is the Sistine Madonna of 
Raphael located! 
What Italian 
operas? 


composed twen tv-seven 


. Who wrote Thus Spake Zarathustra? 
. Who was Scheherazade? 
53. Of what two brothers, one a philosopher, 


the other a novelist, is it said that the 
philosopher wrote like a novelist and the 
novelist wrote like a philosopher? 


. Give the next line after: “The Assyrian 


came down like the wolf on the fold,” 


. Who wrote both Believe Me, If All Those 


Endearing Young Charms and ’Tis the 
Last Rose of Summer? 


. Name two of the three daughters of King 


Lear. 


. Who wrote Wilhelm Meister? 
. When Rudyard Kipling wrote of “the 


bd 


bear that walks like a man,”? what was he 


referring to! 


. What famous diarist wrote in code? 
. Who was “The Good Gray Poet”? 


. Give the next line after: “To be, or not 


to be: that is the question:” 


. What two Elizabethan dramatists are fa- 


mous for the work which they did in col- 
laboration? 


. Who wrote Sartor Resartus? : 
. What two authors wrote of Sir Roger de 


Coverley? 


5. Who wrote the Anabasis? 
. What Bengalese poet won the Nobel prize 


for literature in 1913? 


. With what branch of literature were Cor- 


neille and Racine both identified? 


. How many lines are there in a sonnet! 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


eo: 
74. 


1s 


hE 
78. 


795 
80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 
90. 


91. 


93. 
94. 
95. 


96. 


Ds 


98. 


OY. 


Who wrote The Melting Pot? 
The writings of Voltaire, Denis Didery, 
and Jean-Jacques Rousseau contribute] 
toward what historical event?! 

Who was the most distinguished biogr. 


pher of antiquity? 


The plot of what famous short story hy 
what American author hinges upon the 


deciphering of a code? 


Who wrote Tom Jones? 
What author has written many works degl. 
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ing with a mythical country called 
“Poictesme’’? | 
In what book by what famous author dy | 


these lines occur: “Abandon hope, all ye 


who enter here’’? 


. Who wrote The Confessions of an Eng. 


lish Opium Eater? 
Who was Frankenstein? 


Who has been described as “Student, Poet, 


and Housebreaker”’? 
Who wrote Tartuffe? 


Give the next line after: “The quality of 


mercy is not strained,” 


What English poet is responsible for The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam as we know | 


it today? 


Who wrote A Few Figs from T histles? 
Give the next line after: “The night hx 


a thousand eyes,” 


Who was the patron of Horace and Virgil? 
. Who wrote The Beggar’s Opera? 
Give the next line after: “Hail to thee, 


blithe spirit!” 


Seven cities have claimed to be the birth: 
place of a great poet. Who was he? 
For what is Francois de la Rochefoucauld 


best known? 
Who wrote Carmen? 


What widely read novel did Knut Han- 
sun produce in 1920, the year for which 
he was awarded the Nobel prize for liter- 


ature? 


Who was the heroine of Don Quixote? | 
. Name the story in which Ichabod Crane is 
pursued by the Headless Horseman. 








Who wrote Marius, the Epicurean? | 


Who was known as “Boz”? 
In what book by what author is the char- 


acter Dunstan Cass? 
Who was Mr. Hyde's 
alter ego? 

What epic poem, by 
whom, deals with the 
wanderings of a Tro- 
jan prince after the 
fall of Troy? 

Who wrote The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast 
Table? 

What famous gold- 
smith and __ sculptor 
wrote his own biogra- 


phy? 


100. What was the family 


name of (a) Romeo, (b) Juliet? 
(The Answers to the Questions on this Page 
Will Be Found on Page 114) 
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“Samuel Pickwick” by George Belcher 


A Latterday Guess at a Victorian Immortal by the Celebrated English Illustrator 


T was as a drawing that this deathless vagrant of English lanes and 

inns started out. Ninety years ago a certain Seymour was a popular 
caricaturist, most pleasing to his publishers when he turned out comical 
Sporting prints. One Charles Dickens, recently a reporter in the press 
gallery of the House of Commons, was engaged to write some letter-press 
to go with a Seymour series and thus was born The Pickwick Papers. After 
the seventh picture had appeared, Seymour blew out his brains but by that 
time the drawings did not matter much and indeed the very fact that Sey- 


mour had envisaged Mr. Pickwick as a lean, tall chap was buried under 
Dicken’s own invention of this fat, be-gaitered innocent seized with wan- 
derlust in what should have been his declining years and destined for 
high adventure. With that mildness which is more defiant than mere 
courage, with that gullibility which is the key to all adventures, Samuel 
Pickwick, as Chesterton says, is the greenhorn who is the ultimate victor 
in everything. He is always being “taken in”’—taken in, with torches and 
trumpets, as a guest forever just arriving at the roadside inn called Life 
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Odette, Where Is Thy Sting? 


Being a Journey (Around Robin Hood’s Barn) to the Shore of Penzance 


F I approach any new uncharted musical 

comedy with something akin to trepida- 

tion, it is for many reasons—including 
the fact that, after all, there is just a chance 
that Odette Myrtil will be in it. 

Mlle. Odette Myrtil comes from France. 
Or at least I suppose she does. One never feels 
guite sure. After discovering that one’s favour- 
ite Russian actress was born in Hoboken or after 
learning, for instance, that the exquisitely 
Slavic Sokolova was, prior to becoming prima 
ballerina of the Ballet Russe, none other than 
Miss Hilda Munnings, daughter of a Chiswick 
grocer, one never cam feel quite sure. But, for 
all I know to the contrary, Odette Myrtil first 
saw the light of day in the Butte Montmartre 
or haply in some fair village of the Loire- 
Inférieure. 

Anyway, she long since forsook such natal 
haunts in favour of these lucky United States 
where, for some years past, she has gained an 
arduous but, I fear, lucrative livelihood by act- 
ing and playing the violin. That may strike 
you as in no sense a, large repertoire of ac- 
complishments and indeed I am not even in- 
sisting that she does either particularly well. 
I have no doubt that many of our mummers can 
do both as skilfully. But it is Mlle. Myrtil’s 
chief claim to managerial attention and her 
sole means of maddening your correspondent 
that, earnestly always and, at times, even vio- 
lently, she does them both at once. 


| i the /idretto of the evening she may be 
cast as a passionate Polish countess or as a 
passionate gypsy girl. It does not matter. In 
either character, she always happens to have a 
violin on her person at the crucial moments of 
the rdle’s development. The climax of her 
evening usually comes when she seduces some 
coy boy baritone with her fiddling. She will 
come wheedling towards him with a G string 
that fairly coaxes. With face and body both 
hard at work registering paroxysms of rage, 
jealousy, despair and high blood pressure, now 
crouching like a panther, now crawling like 
a pythoness, now leaping like a tigress, she 
fiddles away furiously, the while the violin 
sobs, curses, wails. Acting and playing the vio- 
lin? Indeed, yes. 

When, at the last note, she falls exhausted on 
the divan, or—in some cases—on the baritone, 
the applause of the audience comes like a 
thunderclap. That applause, I judge, is an ex- 
pression of the audience’s pleased astonishment 
at her being able to do it so well (which she 
certainly does) without any consideration being 
given to whether they might not have liked it 
better if she had not done it at all. However, I 
am bound to report their abundant enthusiasm 
if only as a preamble to the statement that I 
myself am always made more than a little ill by 
the exhibition. 

I cannot possibly explain why I should be 
thus painfully affected by a woman’s combining 
a tour de force of emotional pantomime with 
a neat performance on the violin. But then if 
even the less gentle readers need an explanation 
at all, they would adore Odette Myrtil anyway. 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


What seems to me the horrid and faintly mon- 
strous incongruity of her art does lie in the un- 
debatable ground of taste. 

I need no more explain my own feeling of 
deep distaste than I need explain why, despite 
my orthodox relish for the lovely lines of the 
Venus de Milo and my morbid passion for hav- 
ing a lot of striking clocks in the house, I never- 
theless shared the general shudder when some 
manufacturer proudly placed on the market a 
Venus de Milo witha clock in her stomach. Yet 
Heaven knows, that was a striking clock if ever 
there was one. 

Only in lesser degree am I pained when a 
concert singer breaks loose and flings himself 
around the stage, clasping his hands, rolling his 
eyes, stamping his feet and, as dear Tessa used 
to say, “putting in the expression”. Ever the 
best of frenzy, I suppose, but somehow terrible. 
Which must be, come to think of it, why I am 
so restive during performances of grand opera 
and why, except when a genius akin to Chali- 
apin’s or Raquel Meller’s breaks all the rules 
and bridges the most sundering flood, do I find 
the seats at the Metropolitan so penitential. 


AM not thinking merely of the little palpa- 

ble absurdities which keep the Metropolitan 
season grotesque. For instance I am not think- 
ing especially of the moment when the mortally- 
wounded Valentine in Faust retains enough 
strength for his death scene to suggest the Bu! 
of Bashan in uncommonly good health. Nor of 
the scientifically curious access of wind by 
which the wasting consumptive in Traviata not 
only gains in lung power as her ailment ad- 
vances but, when wasted away utterly, dies with 
mouth flung wide on the loudest and lustiest 
note in the entire opera. 

I am not thinking especially of the first-act 
flight of Carmen whose hot chase by the nearest 
regiment is complicated by the fact that the 
pursuing soldiery are not allowed to run fast 
enough to catch her during that long pause 
which the fugitive devotes to a good parting 
aria. 1 am not even thinking of the killing 
episode when Jso/de’s husband comes suddenly 
upon the guilty pair up to no good in his garden 
and, rather pointedly ignoring the lady, delivers 
one of the longest and most punitive solo 
passages in all opera at poor Tristan who 
(thereby considerably weakened, I suppose) is 
then easily slain by the king’s henchman. 

No, these extra grotesqueries are mere spot- 
lighted exaggerations of something afflicting, in- 
congruous, preposterous in the form itself. And 
at the Metropolitan, though I would trudge 
miles through the snow just to hear and see the 
great penultimate scene of Boris Godunov and 
though some unmanly weakness makes me ac- 
quiescent all during the second scene of Louise, 
I am never completely happy there except when 
that troupe is doing its one perfect job. That 
is the production of the flawless and endlessly 
delightful Cog @’or. In Cog dor, if Odette 
Myrtil appeared, they would take her violin 
away from her and make someone else fiddle 
while she lunged and swooned and threw her 
talented fits. In Cog d’or, there are two per- 


sons for every réle—one to act it and the other 
to sing it. Cog d’or recognizes that opera is 
essentially a monstrous hybrid. There really js 
only one word which fits (as though it had been 
made for it) all the foul spawn of this scandal- 
ous mésalliance between the arts. The word js 
bastard. 

And that, my dears, is how I came to marry 
your grandmother—no, that’s another story, 
And that, I meant to say, is why I have 
such fathomless, inexhaustible enjoyment at the 
operettas of Gilbert and Sullivan. For their in- 
comparable scores are music from a composer 
fertilized by a wag who felt—who must have 
felt—just the way I do about opera, whose best 
/ibretti are urchin derision of opera as such and 
whose every scene took pains to wink and say 
“What cock-eyed stuff this opera -business is, 
now isn’t it?” 

Ruddigore, Pinafore, lolanthe, The Gondo- 
liers, The Pirates of Penzance, Patience—all 
mocked, with infinite gaminerie, the grave 
didoes going on up the street at Covent Garden 
all mock, with unwearying good humour, the 
grave didoes going on down the street at the 
Metropolitan. Among the best works these im- 
mortal partners did, there is one notable ex- 
ception. That is the lovely, pensive, persuasive 
Yeomen of the Guard. Many love it. I do, 
Some say they enjoy it more than any of the 
others. That is their privilege. But to the 
band of devotees, old faithfuls and new con- 
verts, who have kept the goose hanging high 
at the Plymouth Theatre in New York for 
a year past—so this band such heretics do not 
belong. They are not Gilbertians. Just as 
the man who says he likes the marvellous but 
quite atypical Tale of Two Cities best of all 
the yarns Charles Dickens spun is thereby out- 
lawed as a Dickensian. He may like A Tale 
of Two Cities but he doesn’t like Dickens. 
He doesn’t belong. 


UT for the most part, the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan repertory is just a sly travesty on all 
opera everywhere.: Sometimes the derision is 
underscored, as when the bad grey-green poet, 
Reginald Bunthorne, rushes inte the garden in 
Patience, peers melodramatically behind all 
the bushes and then roars: 
Am I alone and unobserved. 
I am 
Then let me own I am an aesthetic 
Sham. 
Or when Major General Stanley, having had 
all his daughters seized by the Pirates of 
Penzance, so appeals to the: practical better 
natures (as by pointing out that he himself is 
an orphan, for instance) that they all (pirates, 
daughters and everybody) kneel at once on 
the beach and sing a brief hymn in praise 
of that “divine emollient”, poetry. Or when, 
with terrific banging of cutlasses and other 
menacing hardware, the pirates come stamp- 
ing into the castle, roaring, as they enter, in 
a most deafening manner: 
With cat-like tread 
Upon our prey we steal, 
(Continued on page 110) 
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THE PIRATES ASSEMBLED 
These Gilbertian terrors of the Corn- 
wall coast (all noblemen gone wrong, 
incidentally) make a point of spar- 
ing orphans in moments of carnage 


TAKING ONE CONSIDERATION 


“Go, ye heroes,” says Mabel, in part, “Go 
to glory.’ But the heroes are reluctant. For 
when constabulary duty’s to be done, to be 
done, a policeman’s lot is not a happy one 
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MAN AND MAID 


The end of Frederick’s 
quest for a maiden with 
face and complexion suf- 
ficiently inferior to keep 
her from being too par- 
ticular about her lover 


PHOTOGKAPHS BY WHITE 


THE MAJOR’S DAUGHTERS (Below) 


“Resume once more,”’ says Major General 
Stanley to the piratical but repentant 
peers, “your legislative duties, and take 
my daughters, all of whom are beauties” 


“The Pirates of Penzance; or The Slave of Duty” 


Winthrop Ames’s Gilbert and Sullivan Company Makes Its Second Successful Production 
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INCE it is still eighteen months to the 

national conventions it seems rather early 

to begin thinking about Presidential can- 
didates for 1928. Yet those who make a 
career out of politics are thinking of very little 
else. The election of a President is the pivot 
on which our whole political system revolves. 
To it is referred every important. bill intro- 
duced into Congress and every important speech 
made by the national politicians, They turn 
3s inevitably towards 1928 as a good Moslem 
to Mecca. 

It is not that they are deeply concerned about 
Mr. Coolidge or Mr. Lowden, Mr. Smith or 
Mr. McAdoo, their personalities, their policies, 
or their destinies. ‘Their interest in the Presi- 
dency is more intimate and practical. Take, 
for example, the case of any man who has ever 
held a public office, made a speech, and lives 
in Ohio. Merely living in Ohio he is already 
half way to the White House. I am told that 
all babies born in Ohio have the Presidential 
bearing, that at kindergarten they are taught 
to lay cornerstones, and that the younger gen- 
eration have learned to address their parents 
through an official spokesman. All citizens of 
Ohio are born with an option on the White 
House. This explains why Nicholas Longworth 
is considering himself for 1928. The humbler 
citizens of other states do not have quite the 
same opportunities. But they too have their 
ambitions. It is an absolute rule of human 
nature, as immutable as the stars, that-no human 
being who has ever been mentioned for the 
Presidency once, even as a joke, even in deri- 
sion, even with contempt, is ever able to free 
himself of the obsession. Now all elected 
oficials without exception are named for 
President at least once in the course of their 
lives. Mr. Dawes has been, John F. Hylan has 
been, Mayor Walker has been. Even Will 
Rogers got a vote on the seventy-fourth ballot 
at Madison Square Garden in 1924, and ever 
since he has been regarding himself as a por- 
tentous national personage. 


ERE is the foundation for the unremit- 

ting interest of politicians in the next, 
however remote, presidential election. A second 
element to be considered is that the Presidency 
carries with it election and appointment to 
hundreds of thousands of well paid and honor- 
ific jobs. Suppose, for example, a man is a 
Republican politician in New York and that 
ambition draws him towards the postmaster- 
ship of Ogdensburg. How can he make sure 
that he will fulfill his destiny? Obviously, if 
he can be the first man in Ogdensburg to pick 
the winner in 1928 he is a made man. 

There are, however, varying degrees of suc- 
cess open to him which depend upon his luck 
and his speculative instincts. Thus to have come 
out for Coolidge in 1924 was a strictly conserv- 
ative investment, a sure thing with a small yield. 
Every Republican was for Coolidge in 1924. 

But 1928 is a fine though dangerous specu- 
lation. Mr. Coolidge may not be renominated, 
Mr. Lowden may be nominated; and if our 
hero in Ogdensburg stays by Coolidge and sinks, 





Coolidge and 1928 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


what becomes of him! There is nothing left 
for him but to proclaim his loyalty to the party 
and go back to private enterprise. In politics, 
as in horse racing, the rule is: the darker the 
horse the bigger the profits—if your dark horse 
wins. The dream of every politician’s life is to 
pick the right dark horse. If he can be the 
original x-y-z man in his state, his city, his 
ward, or his apartment house, he can count 
upon the ultimate gratitude, properly recalled 
to his mind, of the winner. 

This is, however, only the beginning of the 
politician’s troubles. We think of him too 
readily as a man who saves himself all difficult 
thought by loyally standing by his party at all 
times. In fact the matter is not so simple. The 
American parties are not at all like what the 
old fashioned text books describe. They are 
not armies of like-minded voters. They are 
rather collections of local parties with contra- 
dictory principles because the local following 
of each faction has its own traditions and inter- 
ests. The national party represents either the 
domination of one faction or a dull compromise 
between factions. In 1924, for example, the 
Republican Party was completely dominated 
by the eastern business interests; the western 
faction was ignored. The Democratic Party 
on the other hand tried, in nominating John 
W. Davis, to forget the quarrel between the 
city Democrats of the North and the village 
Democrats of the South and West. 


POLITICIAN has to tread warily through 

this confusion. If he belongs to the con- 
quered faction, how far shall he bow to the 
victors and how much shall he continue to 
assert the interests of his local faction? Since 
1924 all Republicans west of Pittsburgh have 
been trying to decide, for example, how much 
of a liability and how much of an asset there 
was in loyalty to Coolidge. A number of them, 
as the elections show, guessed wrong. The 
Democratic politicians have been in a similar 
predicament. It is no use being a Democrat in 
the Northeast if you are not somehow aligned 
with the Al Smith forces, and in the South and 
West it is on the whole more useful to be 
aligned the other way. 

But whether to be for “harmony”, which 
means being for nothing in particular, or 
to be for your local principles and therefore a 
trouble-maker, has been no easy matter to decide. 

With these complications in mind let us 
consider the position in which the Republicans 
find themselves. 

Mr. Coolidge is a candidate to succeed him- 
self. Now a President who decides to nominate 
himself is formidable no matter how weak an 
individual he may be. It is impossible for 
members of his own cabinet to attack him, and 
immensely difficult for members of his own 
party. Calvin Coolidge’s record, for example, 
is the Republican record, and, if the party re- 
fuses him a nomination in the face of his own 
public effort to obtain it, the party will in effect 
repudiate itself. A Republican nominated 


after an open fight with Mr. Coolidge would 
have to attack the administration of which he 
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was once a supporter. He would make himself 
a star witness for the Democrats. 

A Republican President seeking another 
nomination is even harder to beat because he 
owns the southern delegates to the national 
convention. For these reasons a President in 
office is practically certain of a renomination. 
There is, however, one way to beat him if he 
happens to be Mr. Coolidge. That is by appeal- 
ing to the tradition against a third term. It is 
a safe guess, therefore, that the opposition to 
Mr. Coolidge will take the ground that no man 
ought to be President longer than George 
Washington. 


HAT will not be the whole reason for the 

opposition, but it will be a reason which 
counts heavily with the voters and is most con- 
venient for the politicians. By objecting to a 
third term they can praise Mr. Coolidge and 
the Republican record ecstatically, and then 
insist that as 100 percent Americans they do 
not propose to violate an unwritten law which 
goes back to the foundations of the Republic. 
There will be a fine poetic irony in this, for 
Mr. Coolidge has represented himself always 
as an authentic chip from the old block of the 
Fathers. He will simply be reminded, in a 
thousand different ways, of what Washington 
said, of what Jefferson said, of what Jackson 
said, of what McKinley said. That reverence 
for the past which he has so copiously invoked 
will gradually increase as 1928 approaches 
until it grows strong enough reverently to re- 
tire Calvin Coolidge. 

This will seem absurd to many people. 
There is no inherent reason why a limit of . 
eight years should be set upon the tenure of the 
Presidency. Yet it is .an extraordinarily good 
rule of thumb. Just because it is so easy for a 
President to renominate himself, just because 
he disposes of such immense patronage, it seems 
to me a sound rule which prevents him from 
entrenching himself too long. It is easy to say: 
Why only eight? The answer is: Would you 
make it twelve, sixteen, twenty? Nobody 
would make it twenty. Well, eight has become 
established, and it is just as good a number as 
any other. Eight years established by custom 
is, moreover, infinitely preferable to any other 
number of years fixed by the Constitution. The 
eight year tradition could be broken if there 
were strong reason for breaking it. The coun- 
try might, for example, find itself in the midst 
of a great war, and a third term for the Presi- 
dent might, under such conditions, be su- 
premely necessary. 

But, short of a supreme necessity, the eight 
year custom is so useful that it ought to be 
kept intact. After all, nobody can argue; no- 
body, not even Mr. Frank Stearns and Senator 
Butler, can say with a straight face that Mr. 
Coolidge is more needed after 1928 than 
Washington was needed after 1798. I think 
millions of Americans will feel when they 
think it over that if the ancient tradition is to 
be scrapped they would like to scrap it for some 
fairly important reason. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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The Truth About the Universities 
Why It Is Almost Impossible to Obtain an Education in the Colleges of Today 


PART IV. 


NIVERSITIES exist for a double pur- 

pose—to give advanced specialized 

training in such subjects as medicine, 
law and engineering, for the practitioners of 
which a high degree of technical knowledge is 
necessary; and in the second place to encourage 
disinterested researches and to impart, to those 
capable of receiving it, advanced learning of a 
less obviously and immediately practical kind. 
A certain proportion of the young people who 
attend our universities do so for the purpose of 
making a career in one of the professions re- 
quiring great technical knowledge. The rest 
are there, nominally at any rate, to finish their 
education. by the acquisition of disinterested 
higher learning. The use of the first kind of 
higher learning is obvious; it enables the learn- 
ers to make money. Disinterested higher learn- 
ing cannot so easily be justified in terms of 
cash. It is, of course, immensely useful to hu- 
manity at large; we owe all the great scientific 
discoveries of modern times to disinterested 
research. Its other justification is hedonistic. 
We learn useless things in order to satisfy our 
natural curiosity, and because the possession of 
wide knowledge makes daily life rich and in- 
teresting as it cannot be to the ignorant, who 
take the astounding world in which they live 
for granted, as animals do. 


HE acquisition of disinterested higher 

learning is, as I have said, the nominal aim 
of the second and larger class of university 
students. In reality, however, most of them 
attend the university for a variety of reasons 
entirely unconcerned with this higher learning, 
for which they feel no natural appetite and 
whose nature, significance and object they are 
therefore unable to comprehend. They enroll 
themselves as students, or are enrolled by their 
solicitous parents, because to have been to a 
university (particularly if the university hap- 
pens to be a notoriously expensive one) gives a 
certain social cachet. The new rich send their 
children to Oxford for the same reason as they 
collect pictures and rent a box at the Opera—- 
because the Best People have always, tradition- 
ally, patronized the arts and the ancient seats 
of learning and to do so is therefore socially 
correct. This social cachet is not without its 
value in the world of business. There are 
plenty of good positions for which a man with 
a degree from a fashionable university (or even 
without a degree) will be preferred to much 
more intelligent candidates, whose social, as 
opposed to their intellectual, training has been 
less thorough. 

In the second place, a university is a most de- 
sirable club for young people. Admission to this 
club, it is true, must be paid for with a certain 
amount of tiresome brain work as well as with 
money. But the brain work is not too arduous 
and the amenities of the club are very great. 

In the third place a modern university—this 
is true mainly, if not exclusively, of English 
and American universities—is a great athletic 
organization, compared with which the best 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


sports clubs are petty and insignificant affairs. 
When we have deducted from the total num- 
ber of non-professional students all those who 
attend the universities only for reasons of snob- 
bery and sociability, and for love of sport, the 
residue of genuine philomaths, or lovers of 
learning for its own sake, will be remarkably 
small. And yet, leaving the professionals out of 
account for the moment, it is precisely for the 
lovers of learning of this world that universities 
ought to cater. As things are at present they ex- 
ist mainly for clubmen, snobs and athletes. 
, ie a more rationally ordered state of society 
than ours, only those capable of profiting by 
the higher learning would be admitted to the 
universities. The others might, with great ad- 
vantage to others and very probably to them- 
selves also, be sent to work at eighteen. Or if 
it were thought absolutely necessary for them 
to enjoy three or four years of sporting club- 
life before embarking seriously on their careers, 
they could spend them in residential clubs, 
more or less exclusive and luxurious, according 
to the social standing and wealth of their mem- 
bers. To relieve the tedium of unmitigated 
sport and good fellowship, a little simple and 


useful instruction might occasionally be im-~ 


parted in the intervals of leisure left over from 
the serious business of playing games. And if 
it were so desired, these clubs might be called 
universities—on the distinct understanding, 
however, that they had no connection, except 
in name, with the real universities, where men 
and women were engaged in acquiring knowl- 
edge for professional purposes or for its own 
sake. Meanwhile, if such a radical reorganiza- 
tion be too Utopian to achieve, much might be 
done in the way of making it more difficult for 
young men and women to enter the existing 
universities. The standard of the entrance exami- 
nations might be raised; and since brilliant 
examinees are by no means always or necessarily 
the most intelligent students, some kind of 
elementary thesis, proving capacity, or at least 
interest, in some special subject, might be de- 
manded; while in all cases the whole previous 
scholastic career would be taken into considera- 
tion. At the same time, the scholarship system 
might be extended, so as to make it possible for 
poor but talented students to use the universities 
—a thing which at present they either cannot 
do at all, or only partially and on condition that 
they waste half their time and vitality on the 
performance of some money-making labour. 
All this, as I say, might be done. It is, how- 
ever, very improbable that it will be done. The 
raising of the entrance standards so as to exclude 
clubmen, snobs and athletes would cost the 
universities about three quarters of their, exist- 
ing non-professional students. Moreover, the 
big business men, on whose benefactions the 
universities are coming so much to depend and 
who, in America, are the governors and trustees 
of practically every institution of higher learn- 
ing, are not likely to look with favour on the 
encouragement of a kind of disinterested learn- 
ing which it is all but impossible for them to 
appreciate, or on the abolition of a state of 


things which existed in their ybuth and which 
therefore seems to them the best possible, the 
only right, proper and moral state of things, 

This exclusion from our universities of 
all -but the genuine lovers of learning and 
those who come to learn professionally, should 
be accompanied by a reform in the current 
methods of instruction. There is no reason, 
indeed, why it should not be preceded by such 
a reform, which is of a merely technical char- 
acter and whose aim is simply to make it possi- 


ble for.students to use the existing educational 


opportunities with the fullest possible profit. 

In most universities at the present day an 
entirely disproportionate importance is attached 
to lectures. Students are compelled to attend 
courses of lectures, and in many universities it 
is made either difficult or quite impossible for a 
man to obtain a degree—however intelligent 
or well informed he may be—who has not at- 
tended these courses and is therefore unable to 
reproduce the favourite ideas and phrases of 
the lecturing professors. 

Lecturing as a method of instruction dates 
from classical and medizval times before the 
invention of printing. In days when books 
were scarce and inordinately expensive (imagine 
the cost of a copy of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica written out by hand!) the lecturer was a 
necessary institution, and lecturing was to all 
intents the only possible method of instruction, 
A contemporary professor can refer his students 
to the text book of which he is the author. The 
professor at a medival university could not, 
for the good reason that, even if his book had 
been published, only a very few scores of copics 
of it existed, each copy worth almost its weight 
in gold. Students assembled round him and he 
dictated selections from his text book to them. 
Or if he were expounding the works of some 
author, say Aristotle, he would dictate first a 
passage of the original text (of which, in all 
probability, none of his students possessed a 
copy) and then his own translation and com- 
mentaries. 


HEAP printing has radically changed the 

circumstances which produced’ the medi- 
eval lecturer. And yet—preposterous anomaly! 
—the lecturer still survives and flourishes. His 
position in the universities of 1926 is very 
nearly as important as it was in those of 1300, 
when books were copied out by hand and a 
library of a thousand volumes was something 
to be astonished at. 

In a previous article, dealing with individual 
education in general and the Dalton Plan in 
particular, I discussed the defects of a training, 
in which the principal emphasis is laid on teach- 
ing as opposed to learning. Too much teaching 
is as bad for young people of university age as 
for boys and girls. In too many universities 
attendance at lectures is regarded as a satis- 
factory substitute for individual work. Instead 
of learning for themselves, students go to lec- 
tures for doses of pre-digested information. 
And a stupid examination system encourages 
them, not to form a personal judgment on 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Victory Overseas: A War Memorial by Paul Manship 


The Sculpture Which Now Constitutes a Permanent Feature of the Detroit Athletic Club 


HE most recent work by Paul Manship is the impressive memorial which is 
seen on this page. The sculpture, which is in marble, is seven feet high, and 
has, only this month, been installed in the Detroit Athletic Club. It is dedicated 
to such of the members of the club as served under our colours in the Great War. 
During the past few years a host of art critics, whether native or European, have 
found frequent fault with the memorials which we, in America, have been erecting 


in memory of our soldiers overseas. The general tenor of these complaints has 
been to the effect that we have too often employed artists of inferior rank, and that 
their sculptures have been either sentimental, inappropriate or lacking in distinc- 
tion as art. It seems to Vanity Fair that the committee of the Detroit Athletic 
Club took these critics very effectively into camp when, eighteen months ago, 
they commissioned Paul Manship to design this very notable sculpture for them 
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THE IDOL RICH: THE PUGILIST 
Paramount among American adorations is the 
pugilist. What a field is his! Developing his 
wind by publicity and his foot-work by ex- 
hibition fights, he must be careful really to 
fight only when his share of the purse amounts 
toa million. Which is what makes this idol rich 


By Their Gods Ye Shall 
Know Them: Old Adage 





Some Current American Idols 


THE FILM FAVOURITE By COVARRUBIAS 


An immensely popular deity is 
the Queen of the Screen whose 
line is wide-eyed innocence and 
wistful dullness. All she knows 
of love is what the daisies tell 
her. Twenty million Americans 
daily bow at her shrine and con- 
tribute to the upkeep of her in- 
nocence. As her manager says, 
“The kid makes purity pay” 
































THE HOME-RUN KING 


All hail the mighty Sultan 
of Swat and Grand Lama 
of Lam, pet of the Polo 
Grounds and idol of office- 
boys. Note his fierce ex- 
pression, partly occasioned 
by his realization that if 
he misses the next one his 
name will be mud, from his 
clay feet up. For none is 
so fickle as your rabid fan 


VANITY Fap 





THE WATER SPRITE 


One of our most recent sover- 
eigns is the lady Channel- 
champ in whom we _ worship 
natatorial prowess and the fe- 
male form divine. Linda Lund- 
quist is giving the permanent 
wave to a group of camera men, 
thanks to whom She has leaped 
from the Police Gazette to 
the full glory of rotogravure 


GRIDIRON GLORY 
Autumn’s Over-lord is the 
football hero, High Pon- 
tiff of Punt and Pass. The 
possibilities of this sport 
are just beginning to be re- 
alized. If this pigskin 
prince gets through the 
season without a costly 
fumble he can enter the 
professional game and make 
Pyles and pyles of money 
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The Truth About Dining Out 


With Some Hints on How to Avoid it and a Recital 


ANY of the more dismal features of 

present day life are due directly to 

the march of science. If sleeping cars 
had never been constructed, we should not have 
to sleep on them; if motor cars had not been 
invented, we should never have to park them. 
Our forebears were not awakened by telephones 
and steam riveters. 

In respect to social obligations, however, we 
have really changed but little. Even the cab- 
aret is not a strictly modern curse, while the 
Evil which we propose to examine in this arti- 
cle had its origin in the Garden of Eden. For 
Adam and Eve were unquestionably the first 
diners out; just as Eve was unquestionably the 
first lady who tried to reduce by putting her- 
self on a fruit diet. 

Dining out in olden times is supposed to 
have been rather fun. But such a belief argues 
agreat lack of imagination. The “tired business 
man” is not a modern product; how much 
more tired he must have been in palaeolithic 
times, when his business was slaying large wild 
beasts with a blunt stone axe. The business 
man of today who returns from Wall Street 
after hours of wrestling with bulls and bears 
to find that he must instantly change his 
clothes, leave his comfortable apartment and 
dine with some people whom he greatly dis- 
likes, is naturally annoyed; but his annoyance 
can be as nothing to the fury of a stone-age 
gentleman, actually bringing his bear home 
with him, only to be told that he must change 
his skin, leave his comfortable cave and go off 
to share a neighbour’s boar. However, our 
stone-age friend had one advantage over our 
contemporary: he could use the implement that 
slew the bear as an effective counter-argument 
on his wife. 


INING out was probably at its worst dur- 
ing just those periods when it is supposed 
to have been most amusing. It is doubtful if 
the Roman hostesses enjoyed themselves so 
very much. The modern housekeeper, com- 
plaining to her husband about the man he has 
invited for dinner, would cease her complaints 
if she paused to reflect that, living in ancient 
Rome, he might have brought home Lucullus. 
A word as to the banquets of the early Ital- 
ian Renaissance. The Borgias were obviously 
not ideal hosts. And the man who shrinks to- 
day, under the ordeal of an official dinner with 
the president of his corporation, should com- 
fort himself with the thought that the wine, 
at least, will not have been intentionally poi- 
soned, 

Dining out today is as huge a dud as ever, 
though there are, of course, occasions when it 
may be almost pleasant. Thus, you may be in 
love with your hostess, or you may be very 
hungry. One man who really enjoyed dining 
out did so by the simple process of starving him- 
self for twenty-four hours beforehand. When 
he took his place at table, with the other vic- 
tims at the sacrifice, he was unconscious of 
anything but that he was at last to find him- 
elf face to face with food. He therefore had 
4 pretty good time; but he was little help to his 


By GEOFFREY KERR 





fellow-guests—and less than none to his hostess. 
Such self contro] would have been better de- 
voted to a rigid determination never to dine out 
at all. 4 

It is not proposed here to discuss the public 
banquet or the large dinner party; the mere 
thought of either of these revels fills the nor- 
mal mind with too much dismay. The simple 
fact is that any meal away from home is liable 
to be unpleasant—from the rubber sandwich 











WOODCUT BY M. KOGAN 


EVE, THE FIRST LADY: DINER OUT 


In Mr. Kerr’s article we learn that Eve 
was unquestionably the first lady diner out, 
just as she was the first lady who tried to 
reduce by putting herself on a fruit diet 


one chews on for hours under the impression 
that one is having a “quick lunch” to the “pot 
luck” dinner which you get when an invitation 
to “drop in for a cocktail” has been vastly over- 
stayed. “Pot luck” is usually 2o luck. 

The normal invitation to dinner is hurled 
over the telephone at some hour, like nine 
o’clock in the morning, when to deny your 
presence would be ridiculous. You are there- 
fore forced to conduct the conversation in 
person and a refusal becomes difficult, if the in- 
viter knows how far ahead your faculty for 
inventing “dates” is likely to carry you. How- 
ever, it is not impossible, except to invitations of 
the “any-Thursday-this-year” order. Such 
invitations as these can only be avoided by 
secret emigration. 

It is unwise to try to make up excuses on 
the spur of the moment; the spur is too sharp 


of Its Principal Horrors 


—and the hour too early—for really inspired 
invention. The best plan is to keep a “disen- 
gagement-book”. This resembles an ordinary 
engagement-book, except that, early in the year 
an afternoon is spent in filling its pages with 
imaginary engagements—lunches, teas, cock- 
tail parties, dinners, theatre parties and sup- 
pers. Armed with such a book, you can con- 
tinue to refuse any invitation ad infinitum; 
and if your would-be hostess, when you are 
refusing to engage yourself for three months 
ahead, doubts your sincerity and asks for de- 
tails, these can be forthcoming in such instant 
abundance that she must be completely con- 
vinced both of your truth and of your popu- 
larity. Indeed, she is likely to be so excited by 
what she thinks is the latter that she will re- 
double her efforts to secure you and you may 
have to spend whole days at the telephone, 
reading out extracts from the book to her. Like 
all good ideas, this one should be worked with 
moderation. 

We will suppose that the wretched invitee, 
lacking such an accessory as a disengagement- 
book, or knowing no better, has got enmeshed 
and has engaged himself to dine with Mr. 
and Mrs. Eaton on Thursday week. He spends 
much of the interim in trying to think of a 
good excuse for getting out of it. This is a 
sheer waste of time, for there is no such thing. 
No reason for refusing a dinner invitation, 
once accepted, carries the slightest conviction 
unless it is accompanied by the announcement 
of one’s demise. 


N THE Thursday in question our Mr. 

Smith awakens with the thought, “Oh, God, 
I’m dining with those people tonight!” Three 
other people wake with the same thought, “Oh, 
God, I’m dining with those people tonight!” 
while Mr. and Mrs. Eaton wake with the 
thought, “Oh, God, those people are dining 
with us tonight!” 

Making a careful note of the address, Mr. 
Smith finishes dressing and goes out to find a 
taxi. At some point during the drive of doom 
he begins to say to himself, “Is it 60 East 
61st or is it 61 East 60th?. Or is it West 60th?” 
He returns home to learn the truth of the mat- 
ter only to find that the piece of paper with 
the address on it has been in his pocket all the 
time. This makes him late, by twenty-five min- 
utes. 

When he arrives, the party is all assembled, 
and waiting for him, every face gaunt with 
boredom. The host’and hostess will either have 
served cocktails to kill the time, in which case 
the three other guests will have what is tech- 
nically known as a “lead” and the host is liable 
to punish Mr. Smith for his unpunctuality by 
not giving him one; or they will have decided 
to wait till he comes, in which case the three 
sufferers will look a little extra gaunt through 
fear that there are to be no cocktails. 

There are two kinds of prohibition cock- 
tail—the gin and lemon variety, which tastes 
like sulphuric acid; and what is supposed to 
be a dry Martini, which tastes like a concen- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Prohibition 


VANITY FAIR 


Why Bootleg Liquor Is Bound to Bring About a General Decline in Taste 


LD wine, good ripe beer, aged whiskey. 

There never was too much of any of it 

in the country. Always plenty of cheap, 
hurriedly-made stuff. When I was little more 
than a boy there was an old fellow, a German, 
who made good beer in a small brewery in a 
nearby town. I went there once, with three 
others, on a Saturday afternoon. I might have 
been fifteen then. 

Until that day I had never tasted beer but 
once. When I was a small lad I sold newspapers 
on the streets of our town. That gave me a 
certain privilege. I went freely in and out cf 
saloons. Farmers and workmen coming in on 
hot summer afternoons. Drinking the great 
steins of beer. How cool and delicious it looked. 
I watched my chance. One hot summer day, 
when our main street lay all dead and silent, 
a bartender—he was called “Body Adair”— 
said to me, “Boy, watch the bar a moment. I 
want to run to the post-office.” 

It was my chance. When he had got out of 
sight I went behind the bar and, selecting the 
largest glass I could find, filled it with the 
foaming stuff. 

Walking out from behind the bar I put my 
foot on the rail. I lingered over it a moment. 
Well, I was a strong, heavy-armed labourer just 
come in from the hot fields. I imagined such 
another standing beside me. “John,” said I, 
“do you think it will rain?” Saying which | 
lifted the heavy glass. “Here’s to you,” I said. 
What a bitter disappointment. The stuff was 
bitter. I spat it out quickly and going into an 
alleyway poured out what was left in the 
glass. 

Oh, that first disappointment. How was I to 
know then that I was to become a devout 
drinker and in the end a man sold out, betrayed 
by his own country. No one dreamed of pro- 
hibition in those days. There was a prohibition 
party just as there is an anti-cigarette party 
now. I tell you fellow citizens be on your 
guard, Anything may happen in a democracy. 

On the Saturday afternoon Bob, Herman, 
Vet and I, driving along a dusty country road 
to the brewery. They were all somewhat older 
than I, had all been there before. 1 remember 
that there was a table outdoors under a grape 
arbour. The German had tried to bring a 


touch of the old country into our Ohio. 


HICK slices of rye bread with home-made 
cheese. Four, five, perhaps even six glasses 
of beer drunk during the long afternoon and 
early evening. It was my initiation. I may even 
have been a little drunk. Oh, the joys of in- 
toxication. Almost everything in life worth 
while to me has taken the form of intoxication. 
I have been drunk with wine, with good food, 
with sunshine, music. Good painting makes me 
drunk. Beautiful women... I shall never, J 
hope, get over that intoxication. Anatole France 
declared all women beautiful. How absurd. 
Had the man no sense of selection? I have 
always suspected he was at bottom a little 
coarse. 
Bob, Herman, Vet and myself reeling a little 
perhaps as we walked in an old apple orchard 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


back of the German’s house. The brewery was 
just across the road. His wife had got dinner 
for us. She charged twenty-five cents. Money 
counted for something in those days. 

I remember that Vet and I| were at the time 
after the same girl. We had hardly been on 
speaking terms but the beer had mellowed us. 
We drew away from the others and walked arm 
in arm under the trees. “Well,” declared Vet, 
“as for Mabel, let her go to hell.” He did not 
mean just that but, under the influence of the 
beer, I knew what he did mean. He meant that 
men are men, that men have their own prob- 
lems, aside from women. ‘‘We have got to stand 
together.” Vet said. “You bet we have,” I 
answered. 

Something warm and close. Two boys feel- 
ing each other as separate things, queerly re- 
lated. Later as a man trying to make his way 
in the world and finally as a writer and a story- 
teller, trying a little to understand people 
enough to tell their stories somewhat fairly and 
sympathetically, I have had that same feeling 
and have lost it again and again. 


HERE was Vet and I walking, let us pre- 

sume a little drunk, under the trees. For 
the first time I seemed to see him quite clearly. 
He was the son of a small town carpenter and 
wanted to be an electrical engineer. We dismissed 
girls and women and talked of the problems 
of our two lives. I remember that, as he talked, 
I forgot my own problem thinking of his. It 
is a good feeling. In all my life I have never 
got it often eriough. 

A man—that is to say, myself,—growing up 
and slowly learning to discriminate a little in 
drink. Education is, of course, necessary. 
There has always been too much coarse drink- 
ing in the country. When I was a boy in a small 
town and later in the cities where I lived men 
drank their whiskey with what was called a 
“chaser”. A drink of whiskey and then, quickly, 
something else to wash the taste out of the 
mouth. 

Why put anything into the mouth that does 
not taste fair and fine? 

At first, when I used to go to the city, I was 
a labourer and often discouraged. I drank 
some terrible stuff purely for the effect. Once 
later, in the city of London, I drank terrible 
stuff for another reason. I was on a bender 
down in the east side of London and had 
picked up a half dozen weazened little old 
cockney women. I drank cheap English gia 
with them and listened to their talk while they 
called me “dearie” and “darling”. I was sick 
in bed later for a week but it was worth the 
price. They were charming women, very wittv 
and clever—the sharp biting wit of poverty 
and the streets. I could not refuse to drink what 
they drank. 

Ripe beer, old wine, aged whiskey. It went 
far to make life in America worth living. The 
much abused saloon was something too. In the 
old days when I went into a strange town and 
did not know what to do with myself I lit out 
for a saloon. Men gathered there. We drank 
and talked together. 


You must understand that a writer has ex- 
actly the same problems that confront other 
men. If you think we go each morning to our 
typewriters and, sitting down, begin to reel off 
stories you are mistaken. Writing stories is 
work, a very subtle, delicate kind of work too, 

Long sterile periods come. There are months 
when I am like a field in which nothing will 
grow. Before I knew much of life and of what 
went on in other men (God knows, I know little 
enough now) I used to think that these sterile 
periods came only to myself. I used to grow 
desperate about it. Perhaps I was at the mo- 
ment too much concerned with myself. The- 
tune would not get itself played. 

It was then, at such periods of my life, when 
drink did most for me. As it was between the 
boy, Vet, and myself so it was between mysclf 
and others. 

As I drank along—having naturally, I am 


. quite sure, some sense of selection—being not 


too coarse-fibred—I began to be more and 
more discriminating in drinks. A man learns 
slowly—at least I do, As I emerged from the 
ranks of labour—did what is commonly called, 
“rise in the world”—I had naturally a little 
more money to spend for drink. Champagne | 
never cared for—it was always—as we drank it 
in America—a pretentious, fakey kind of drink, 
the symbol of senseless lavishness—but some of 
the other wines. I shall not try to make a wine 
list. Names are almost forgotten now—and I 
am not a sadist. 


HAT I am trying to say is that it is as 

important to have good taste in drinks 
as in food, women, men friends, music. A man 
works all his life trying to build something up 
and it is destroyed by ruthless vulgarians. 

Examples in point. 

I have seen a man, who lays some claim to be- 
ing a gentleman, carry his own flask into a house 
where he went as a guest. He had once been 
poisoned by bootleg whiskey and had become 
afraid. To my amazement others in the house 
did the same thing. I was so ashamed for the 
host and for his guest that I left. The others 
did not seem to be so affected. 

There is a certain ruthlessness in life, char- 
acteristic of many reformers and industrial 
millionaires that is, te my way of seeing life, 
the very height of vulgarity. How ruthless to 
pass a prohibition law. Surely those who 
brought prohibition upon us were not them- 
selves drinkers. What right had they to decide? 

Millionaires, rich and successful authors, 
fashionable portrait painters—these people may 
yet, I presume, occasionally enjoy drink fit to 
put into the mouth. Reformers, not being sen- 
sualists, or sensitive, do not want or need it. 

It is we poor men of talent who must suffer 


“ most, 


Prohibition is the triumph of vulgarity. 
Once I had some discrimination in drinks. It 
is going. I must sink down into the sloth of 
bootleg stuff or become a teetotaler. Vulgarity 
on all sides. What am I to do? 

The point is—and really I must try to make 

(Continued on page 96) 
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STEICHEN 


America’s Severest Critic—H. L. Mencken 


The Editor-in-Chief of “The American Mercury”’ and a JLeader of Militant Public Opinion 


L. MENCKEN, of Baltimore to whom this page is dedicated, has just re- 

turned from a tour involving his first inspection of the States whose creeds 
and traditions he has most vehemently condemned in print. During this tour he 
nominated fourteen native sons for president, joined four hundred and twelve 
lodges, rejected seven proposals of marriage, visited a motion picture studio, 
came out publicly in favour of monogamy and never once compromised his posi- 
tion as commander-in-chief of militant pubiic opinion in America. Mr. Mencken, 
author and critic, edits The American Mercury as an eager observer and a 


caring commentator on the social. moral. religious and political life of the 
United States. Relentlessly and with dramatic vividness he wages war on 
smugness, intolerance, and hypocrisy. Ribald, sentimental, bitter, Mencken has 
an astonishing mental faculty lurking behind his bland cherubic smile. He writes 
learnedly about women—and even defends them—yet remains one of America’s 
most notable bachelors. No groping artist of sincere pretensions ever lacked his 
dynamic encouragement. More and more he is being acclaimed for his increas- 
ingly sure discernment and his more vital interpretation of the nation's life 








VANITY FaR 


A Little Thing Like That 
The Story of a Woman Who Could Never Quite Make Up Her Mind 


INALLY the sky lost its shade of lovely 
Prussian blue and darkened into night. 
Mrs. de Yonge got up and drew the cur- 
tains, softening the room to a kind of twilight 
in which even the chairs and the small, polished 
tables seemed to draw closer, to whisper dis- 
creetly. ... The room wore a shining, secret air. 

Mrs. de Yonge came and sat on the sofa near 
the fire with her friend, Lili Van Loon. She 
was a dark young woman with a round: face and 
merry eyes; as bright as the silver that, fash- 
ioned sturdily into an old Dutch toy, or spun 
slimly into a candlestick, glittered occasionally 
in arabesques of silver light about her drawing- 
room; and as eager as the high and slender 
cyclamen that, onateakwood stand, wavered from 
its chubby pot into the amber air. She looked at 
Lili inquiringly; she wanted Lili to talk... . 

But Lili sat very quietly, rather lazily, smok- 
ing, her slim legs crossed and her very slim long 
body leaning lightly against old rose and mauve 
cushions. She had the kind of face which one 
sees often in rofogravure, in the chic cosmo- 
politan magazines, but rarely en mature; a dis- 
tinguished, fair face with a slightly bent nose, 
delicate: dark eyebrows.always a trifle elevated 
above clear grey eyes, a pointed chin... . 

Finally Mrs. de Yonge said: “‘Now do tell me, 
Lili, when you are going to marry George.” 

“Perhaps next month,” answered Lili; thea 
she smiled: “No, that isn’t true... but I had 
a letter from him this morning, and he is going 
to Rio de Janeiro on the first of April.” 

“My dear! But of course you’!] marry him. 
Your parents can’t expect you to stay with them 
forever.” 

“But that’s just what they do expect,” an- 
swered Lili, amused; Mrs. de Yonge, she 
thought indulgently, was as curious as a cat. 

“I'd tell them if 1 were you... . I'd tell 
them absolutely; I'd say to them, very calmly 
but—” 

“After all, my dear, Mother can’t help 
being ill.” 

“No, but she’s been il] for—how many years 
—eight? Well, eight years now, and they can’t 
expect you to stay with them forever.” 


ILI turned her tranquil, pale face toward 
her friend, and said in a sudden passionate 

“T hate it, I just hate it. I want to 
go....” Abruptly, she stopped. A cigarette- 
box broke the firelight with a gleam of silver-— 
a gleam reflected in Mrs. de Yonge’s eves. 

“But what are you going to do?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” With a forced tran- 
quillity she lit another cigarette and smoked 
silently, absorbed in her narrow feet in black 
patent leather pumps. Mrs. de Yonge stared at 
her as she sat there so quietly: pale, thin, a 
narrow string of pearls falling and rising ever 
so slightly in the folds of her dress. 

Quite suddenly, Lili spoke: “I believe,” she 
said slowly, glancing around the room where all 
the objects in that pale amber light were as 
soft and melancholy as their shadows; “I be- 
lieve that this is what the French call 
L’Heure Bleure.” 


wav: 


By MADDY VEGTEL 


Her lantern blew out at the top of the dyke, 
but here far away from the town with its 
shadows of trees and houses, and under a star- 
scattered sky, the darkness was milky and kind, 
and Lili was not afraid. She cycled rapidly on 
over the lonely road; it was cold and very 
windy, and loose strands of hair kept blowing 
into her eyes and tickling her cheeks and nosz 
unpleasantly. Yet she was in a peculiarly happy 
mood, the mood which had sustained her in 
Mrs. de Yonge’s drawing-room after tea; she 
had been happy all day because of the letter 
which now lay tucked away against her 
breast. ‘ 

At the turn of the dyke to the right, Lili 
looked back and saw the town behind her, a 
pool of yellow light dissolving to the dark river, 
woven with the red and green sparkle of the 
barge-lanterns. This was what she was going 
to leave—this and her parents, and she was 
glad. With George she would see other cities, 
strange new cities... . Rio de Janciro, what 
would it be like, she wondered ... and other 
people, strange new people. She would, she 
decided, speak to her father about the letter 
this evening and in six months she’d 
be away from it all . free, with George 
- » » ASCGEBC. 2s 

“Hello,” said Lili to her father as she en- 
tered the dining-room. 

“I thought you said you’d be home by six,” 
retorted this. gentleman; he was standing at 
the head of the table, a table laid for two, 
cutting up a pheasant. 


ILI sat down, unfolded her napkin and 

helped herself to sauerkraut and potatoes. 

It was then that her father said: ‘‘Your 
mother went to sleep; she waited for you till 
after six... .” 

It wouldn’t do, thought Lili, to begin about 
the letter now. After dinner, when they were 
having tea. . . oh! it was no use postponing 
it; better get it done with. Yet she waited 
until Mr. Van Loon sat down, put some meat 
on her plate and then served himself. For a 
couple of minutes they ate in silence. It was 
very quiet in the room; silence held the house 
as taut, as tortured as a violin-string, and the 
sullen ticking of a clock was like the slow, 
rhythmical splitting of tightened strings. . . . 

“Father,” said Lili, “I had a letter from 
George to-day.” 

“So— 

“And he writes that they are sending him 
to Rio de Janeiro, that he is going in 
April—” 

“What?” exclaimed Mr. Van Loon, looking 
up from his plate, “I thought he had settled 
down in The Hague.” 

“So did I, but you know how the Embassies 
are—he is awfully happy though, and I am 
going with him, Father—” 

It was said. Lili took up the spoon out of the 
dish of potatoes and started to heap them oa 
her plate, four—five, but what did she want 
with them? Why hadn’t she waited till after 
dinner, till eight o’clock when they were 
having tea? 


A heart in pain, she reflected curiously 
would better drown in tea than be suffocated + 
potatoes. ... 

“Well! Well!” said Mr. Van Loon, “ang 
what about your Mother?” 

“Oh I know! you musn’t think that I way 
to go—I mean I do, but I do feel badly abou 
leaving Mother—but, Father, she has been jjj 
for eight years and—” 

“And what do you mean by that?” 
shouted Mr. Van Loon. 

Now Lili knew that she was going to cry. 
“Well—I—” her voice trembled, “I am 
twenty-six and I—” a tear trickled down, she 
took her handkerchief out of her cuff and 
started to dab at her eyes. 

“Oh, for God’s sake, don’t start to cry!” 

“] don’t want to cry,” she yelled suddenly; 
“T don’t want to, but I can’t help it, I want to 
marry George—we’ve waited three. years al- 
ready—and you can’t forbid me and I am go 
ing to marry him—I am—I am—” Her 
voice was high and shrill; she broke ‘off and 
started to sob. Her Father rose from the table, 
and said: “I have told you at least twenty 
times, and still you don’t seem to understand 
that your duty is here—in this house—with 
your Mother.” He walked out of the room 
into the salon, Lili watched him pull an arm. 
chair near the fire, seat himself comfortably, 
take up a newspaper, a cigar— 

She remained seated at the table, her hands 
propped up under her chin, staring ahead; 
secretly her hand went down to where her 
letter lay tucked away, and a solitary tear 
trickling down met the corner of her mouth 
as it curved upward in a smile. 

From the salon her Father’s voice said, 
“Your Mother is calling you.” 

“Yes, Father,” answered Lili. 


suddenly 


” 





HE perfume of hothouse lilacs and lilies 
Ta lingered in the house, but the blinds 
had been pulled up, after the funeral, anda 
pale quivering March sun shone in the salon, on 
the two men taking leave: Mr. Van Loon and 
George. Mr. Van Loon wore black, a black 
which did not seem so much a gesture of 
mourning as a pitiful lack of any gesture at 
all; George, very fair with blue eyes, aa 
aquiline nose and a narrow, charming mouth, 
wore grey tweeds and held a green felt hat, 
his top hat and other funeral garments having 
been packed away in his suitcase. 

“Good-bye, sir,” he said to Mr. Van Loon. 
“Take good care of yourself.” They shook 
hands. 

Lili, who had been standing with her back 
to them in front of a window, turned around 
and sauntered toward them, her hands in the 
pockets of her black tailor-made coat. ; 

“I want to take George to the station, 
Father.” She stooped and kissed Mr. Van Loon, 
and lightly patted him on the shoulder as she 
left the room with George. In the perfume of 
the funeral flowers the house, freed of its 
burden, stretched shameless glad wings to 
heaven. But Lili and George were silent. They 

(Continued on page 112) 
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PEGGY WOOD 
Miss Wood’s initials are 
dificult to combine, in that 
they comprise one angular 
and perfectly balanced let- 
ter with another that is 
normally curved and not 
symmetrically balanced 
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ALEXANDER 

WOOLLCOTT 
This looks something like 
an agitated pond-lily, but 
it really does conceal the 
initials of Vanity Fair’s 
celebrated questionnaire 
promoter and commentator 
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DONALD OGDEN 
STEWART 


This vermicular arrange- 
ment of the initials of the 
author of Mr. and Mrs. 
Haddock in Paris, France, 
works just as well upside 
down—a symbol in itself 
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ALFRED LUNT 
If you will turn this upside 
down and strain your im- 
agination slightly you will 
find the figures “74”, which 
add up to 11, which, if 
there is anything in nu- 
merology, signifies genius 


ETHEL KELLY 
The author of “Wings” 
and “Heart’s Blood” pre- 
sented another tough as- 
signment. The result of 
attempting to combine 
them looks cryptic at first, 
but both letters are there 











WILLIAM Le BARON 
Once in a while God is 
is very good, and sends 
along a friend whose ini- 
tials combine with un- 
hoped-for felicity. This 
monogram resolved itself 
into a satisfactory pelican 
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ROLAND YOUNG 


Sometimes the problem of 
balancing initials can be 
solved by using lower-case 
letters in place of capitals. 
Here the lower-case R re- 
peats the pattern of the Y 
and is still recognizable 


The Pleasant Art of Monogramming 


Some Bizarre Examples, by an Incorrigible Addict, of One of the Less Familiar Indoor Sports 














KATHARINE 
CORNELL 
Famous actresses seem 
always to select such 
difficult initials. The 
only. letter harder to 
manage than K is C. 
This is the combination 

















MARY 
KENNEDY 


When one’s client is not 
only an actress and a 
playwright but one’s 
wife in the bargain, 
one is likely to have 
difficulties, isn’t one? 


By DEEMS TAYLOR 


T was at college, while taking notes 

in Anthropology III, that I con- 
tracted the hahit of drawing mono- 
grams. Since that time I have had a 
lot of fun; and wasted years of valuable 
time, designing cigarette and station- 
ery monograms for my friends. Those 
appearing on this page are some of 
the more or less successful efforts. A 
good monogram should be legible with- 
out being obvious; the letters should 
be readily decipherable, and their or- 
der ought to be easily apparent. It 
should have form, be a definite, bal- 
anced, and pleasing design, not merely 
a set of entangled initials. The easiest 
letters to combine are the symmetri- 
cal ones—A, H, I, M, N, O, Q, T, U 
V, W, X, and Y. The rest are difficult. 
The hardest monograms to manage 
are those with more than three letters. 
It has accordingly always been my pet 
ambition some day to do one for The 
American Branch of the International 

















Society for Contemporary Music 
EDNA FERBER 
The author of ‘Show-Boat” 


adores neatness, so it is only 
fitting that her monogram be as 
perfectly balanced as the in- 
tractable final initial will allow 

















WINTHROP AMES 














LYNN 
FONTANNE 
In designing Miss Fon- 
tanne’s monogram the 
letters were made to 
balance by taking ad- 
vantageof the divergent 
vertical lines of Fand L 
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HERBERT BAYARD 
SWOPE 


Seemingly tortuous, yet 
readily decipherable by 
the attentive observer, 
this monogram express- 
es the personality of the 
World’s rufous editor 





DEEMS TAYLOR 


The comforting thing about 
designing one’s own mono- 
gram is that nobody else 
has to like it. Don’t tell 
me that it looks Chinese. 
The only reply to- that is, 
“Someone told you!” 
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GUTHRIE 
McCLINTIC 
The brilliant young pro- 
ducer, stage director, and 
husband of Katharine Cor- 


mell resents a baffling 
problem to the aspiring but 
ingenious monogrammarian 














The very squareness and 
strength of this monogram 
characterize this admira- 
ble theatrical producer. The 


slight unbending of the 
letters symbolizes the fact 
that he has recently gone 
in for Gilbert and Sullivan 


MARGALO 
GILLMORE 


Another lower-case com- 
bination, and a very sim- 
ple one. Nohody knows 
just what the L in Miss 
Gillmore’s name stands for. 
She says it is Launcelot 
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EDNA ST. VINCENT 
MILLAY 


Miss Millay is a glutton 
for initials. If this mono- 
gram strikes you as unduly 
congested, just put down 
E, S, T, V, M, and see 
what you can make of it 
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Mr. and Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld 
A Portrait of Billie Burke, the Actress, with Her Husband, the Genius of the ‘Follies’’ 


HIS family group shows the comely Miss Burke with her well-known hus- comedienne, for. after several seasons on the English stage, it was just twenty 
band standing behind her. Under the direction of the grandiose Ziegfeld, years ago that she made her début here as John Drew’s leading woman in a come- 
revue has become more of a treat to the eye in America than in any other country. dy called My Wife. The picture above must have been taken after their 
In mere looks (females and fabrics and fiestas) the annual Ziegfeld Follies have daughter Patricia had repaired to her trundle-bed, for the rotogravures have 
led the way for twenty years. During that span, Miss Burke has been a favourite been vouchsafing us glimpses of all three inspecting the new Ziegfeld Theatre 
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Male, Female and American Drama 
Wherein the Sex Motivation Climbs Towards the 


ATELY, when England gave her chief 
literary prize to the author of Juno and 
the Paycock, Lord Asquith loaned most 

moral glow to the occasion by declaring how 
wretched the public is with sex plot upon sex 
plot. Until O’Casey’s coming, he implied, the 
theatre’s windpipe had been completely wrapped 
around by the serpent sex. The stage had com- 
posed nothing in a score of years but ten score 
hymns to Venus. His Lordship proposed the be- 
ginning of a new, quite sexless era. 

Here in America, where milleniums are long 
kept maturing in warehouse bond before they 
are taken out for sale to the public, we are still 
enormously beset by the sex play. We have 
qualms about it, but such qualms as double its 
value. Our playwrights are too exultant over 
their comparatively new permission to call a coal 
shovel a spade to dream of relinquishing it for 
years to come. 

"Besides, the American playwright is (at any 
rate, has always been) an immensely ready op- 
portunist. And he realizes that the present day, 
out of its effort to make sex abstractly scientific, 
has made it the more personal and romantic. 
Normal or aberrational, the lark of uncorseted 
youth, the habit of lawfully wedlocked middle 
age, the other side of the scapular of religion, 
the shrill neigh of perversion, the blame and 
blithering splendours of prostitution as a fine 
art. . . every hall-way of love, every family 
closet of the humour and pity and perilousness 
of physical desire, has been treated to the pocket 
flashlights of our modern dramatists. One time 
out of ten, perhaps, the motto has not been, let 
there be light, but, let there be light comedy. 


HICH is ultimately just what there 

ought to be, of course. The Infinite 
which delegated to us the business of per- 
petuating our own race also provided us with 
the comforting right to be merry about it. 
In lust there is laughter, and, if there were not, 
there would not be even enough printers and 
editors alive today to furnish us the smatter 
of the divorce courts, the chuckles of each 
breach-of-promise suit, the keyhole to the 
semi-private life of “Peaches” Browning. 

Where Bourdet’s The Captive falls short of 
superlative significance, for instance, is in its 
harrowing refusal to give its characters the 
benefit of comedy. To many the tragic senti- 
mentality of M. Bourdet’s play must have 
seemed as false, as gross and windy as, say, a 
revival of Bertha the Sewing-Machine Girl 
would seem to Theodore Dreiser. 

But The Captive introduces a more or less 
new subject to the drama. And sentimentality 
is the safest approach to any new subject. If 
not the safest, then the first to hand. All 
situations made or marred by the consequences 
of human intimacy have gone through this 
process of stage understanding; have been vio- 
lently upbraided, overwhelmingly sentimental- 
ized, before they attained that balance which 
would make them the stuff of fine comedy. 

“The root of all laughter,” savs H.G. Wells, 
through his latest mouthpiece, Wi//iam Clissold, 
“lies in that whim of Fate which in the course 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


of a brief million years or so made of the 
fiercest and loneliest of animals the most socially 
involved of all living things.” C/isso/d goes on 
to add that, in spite of his unappeasable craving 
for laughter, he never could laugh about “the 
immense urgency of sex”. But that was when 
he was a boy—and, now that he has grown up 
to philosopher’s age, he can endow this topic 
of sex with the musings and amusements of true 
comedy, can realize it as the indefatigible 
rhythm of the capriccioso of all life. 


MERICAN playwrights are this little boy 

PM that William Clissold was. They have 
grown up to a state of violent wondering, an 
unhumorous and terrifying period, wherein a 
curious public permission to say anything they 
please has goaded them into shouting everything 
they can remember. They have newly dis- 
covered the glories of chalk on a back-fence. 
But the pictures they draw somehow fail of joy, 
are the malformations and Freudian grotesques 
of a still unsuccessfully immoral hand. 

For only the unmoral viewpoint—at world’s 
end from the immoral—can show the subject 
of sex sufficient casualness, the decency and 
clearness to put and keep it in its artistic place. 
Before we shall have achieved anything like 
the deftness and deliciousness of the Schnitz- 
leriana, we must first have settled within our 
own selves that bicker between melancholy 
guffaws and ribald tears, those two vanguards 
of our ancient righteousness. 

Weeping over the sexual sinner must irk him 
quite as much as chortling at him. Both exer- 
cises are escape valves of perplexity. Both are 
presumptuous prerogatives scized by the major 
masses of what we like to call normality. Both 
make sex as a theatrical topic more or less un- 
bearable over here. 


.. those long and docile years 
wherein all stage heroines were supposed 
to be little Nuremberg effigies; wherein all 
marriages constituted, per se, happy endings, 
and a multitude of sins was condoned by a mul- 
titude of virtues; where Magdalens travelled 
nowhere but on a one-way street to Death, and 
purity was an unbreakable chinaware. Some- 
times, indeed, the fiend did lead the innocent 
astray—but not very far before ignominy over- 
took him. Sometimes the poor girl did come 
into the last act with a rag doll in her arms—- 
but you were always made to feel that the 
author had put it there as a most moral lesson 
and not as a natural product of association. 
There was a seal on every marriage license, then, 
and a sermon in every foundling. 

Emancipation from those blue-eyed days was 
bound to be a livid business. No adolescent can 
achieve disbelief in the stork without an erup- 
tion of young oaths and cynicisms. 

So we passed into that more recent stage 
where all is gritty and grinning, where Freud 
bobs in and out in false-face, where young 
men and maidens commit all the sins. We be- 
came hilariously epigrammatic about things that 
even a Wilde had had to befog with precious 
sighs. We revelled suddenly in epithets which 


Rarer Air of Comedy 


even a Cambronne keeps for battle-fields, and 
in motives an Ellis keeps for medical circu- 
lation. It was a great and glorious release. We 
had met sex and it was ours, 

Or, rather, we were sex’s. For, from now 
on, we maintained a sort of ignodlesse oblige 
towards all social relations. The conjunction 
of male and female had its results, and the 
author had always to keep his calcium on what- 
ever details of it were overlooked. 

No spinster appears now among the dramatis 
personae Without daubs of sexual inhibitions and 
frustrations all over her. No pastor whose cant 
is not the lapping of a dammed-up lust. To all 


the sexes in the audiences all things became sex. 


E are going to get over it. We are al- 

ready getting over it, precisely as the 
Restoration drama had its fling and got over it. 
And then, shall we be back where we started? 
Back at that scratch of innocence where a kiss 
on the lips will cause the very footlights to 
shudder? There are prophets wish-fulfilling 
enough to tell you so—but don’t believe them. 
On the contrary, we ought soon to arrive 
at that blessed and most sensible era where sex 
is no longer a swollen glory nor a consuming 
stain, but at last a proportionately sized and 
patterned and altogether accepted fixture of the 
landscape of life. If we are wiser, we need 
not necessarily be sadder about it. We can— 
and probably shall—know by then that not all 


_attributes and moments of the sex impulse are 


entertaining, any more than four continuous 
hours with inexhaustible huckleberry pies are 
appetizing. We shall have gotten over being 
gluttons for ravishment. 

When we have treated the sex theme to the 
honours of the incidental, we shall have given 
it its rightful station on the stage. Because, 
in the semi-final analysis which is as far as the 
stage may ever go, sex is a merriment, and 
merriment is an incidental. Call that a vicious 
circle, perhaps. It is not half so vicious a one 
as the sausage-ring of linked bitterness, bawdi- 
ness, sensuality, sentimentality, through which, 
as through a port-hole’s rim, we poke our heads 
and crow how we would be free. 

Quite all of a century ago Stendhal listened 
disappointedly to hear us crow like this. To 
his dissertations De L’Amour he added a 
chapter on the state of love in the United 
States which accused us of too much tranquillity 
for passion, too much “reasonable habit of 
mind” for emotions and arts. 

Very well, then, these hundred years since 
Stendhal dismissed us we have spent in growing 
up to higher things. We have gone in for 
Buddha’s umbilical contemplations, and are at 
last aware of ourselves, our passions and our 
parts, our urge toart. But are we any less lower 
species for the knowledge ... when the 
knowledge of that knowledge frightens us into 
crocodile sentiment? 

What, in short, is the use of sex-consciousness 
to us unless we can have sophisticated pleasure 
from it? What is the use of permitting yellow 
tickets to our playwrights until they know how 
to cling on to the merry-go-round? 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame 


Five Distinguished French Representatives of the Arts Now in America 





MURAY 
JACQUES COPEAU 

Because he has won distinction as a 
theatrical producer, actor and critic; be- 
cause he organized the Théatre du Vieux 
Colombier which he brought to New 
York in 1919; because he was the first 
editor of La Nouvelle Revue Francaise; 
and, finally, because he is now giving 
lectures as well as directing a production 
of The Brothers Karamazov in New York 





BERNARD BOUTET DE MONVEL 


Because he is one of the most widely known of 
modern French illustrators; because he is also a 
successful portrait painter and decorator; because 
he inherited his talents from his father, Maurice 
Boutet de Monvel, whose fame rests chiefly upon 
his murals and his illustrations for La Fontaine’s 
Fables; because his recent show at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York, was a notable success; and, 
finally, because as a depicter of modes he is one 
of the links between French and American fashions 





GERMAINE 
TAILLEFERRE 


Because she was the only 
woman member of the French 
group of modern composers 
called Les Six; because she is 
avirtuosopianist ; becauseher 
Le Marchand d’Oiseau was 
produced by the Swedish Bal- 
let in Paris; because last year 
she was a soloist withthe New 
York Symphony in her own 
piano concerto; because she 
is the wife of Ralph Barton, 
the noted American carica- 
turist; and, finally, because 
this portrait of her was made 
in Paris by the celebrated 
artist Alexandre Jacovleff 


PAUL CLAUDEL 


Because he is a sensitive poet and an 
astute diplomat; because he has written 
twenty-five books and plays; because he 
is, perhaps, the leader of the modern 
school of Catholic mysticism; because he 
has been the French envoy to Brazil, 
Denmark and Japan; and, finally, be- 
cause he has just been appointed French 
Ambassador to the United States 





GEORGES LEPAPE 


Because he is a successful artist who has never- 
theless retained his artistic ideals; because his 
cover designs for Vogue have struck a new note in 


“magazine illustration; because, due to his highly 


original colour-sense and his expert knowledge 
of mechanics, his automobile has become nearly 
as well known in Paris as its owner; because his 
satiric sketches of the beau monde are a skilful 
blend of humour and elegance; and, finally, because 
his present visit to America is also his first 
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Evolution in Auction Bridge 


Five Different Present Systems of Bidding, and the Five Reasons for 


HILE it is true that the game of 
auction bridge seems to be rapidly ap- 
proaching its peak of popularity, it is 

go true that it is rapidly receding from any 
sibility of uniformity in the methods of 
bidding and play, especially in the bidding. 
In this respect history is simply repeating itself. 
Old whist players will recall the days of the 
Jong-suiters and the short-suiters, when the dis- 
pute was carried on with all the frenzy of 
religious fanaticism. The long-suiters had the 
prestige of 150 years tradition, backed up by 
the greatest array of writers the world has ever 


known;.“Cavendish”, Clay, Pole, in England; 


G. W. P., Hamilton, Coffin, and Bunn, in 
America. The protests of the short-suiters, 
“Pembridge”, “Mogul”, and Mossup were 
eclipsed by the blaze of authority and tradition. 
It was not until the American Whist League 
introduced duplicate, and published all the 
deals played at the annual congresses for the 
championships, that one could get at the facts. 
The published analysis of the results of slav- 
shly following the long-suit theory ruthlessly 
exposed its fallacy, and the short-suiters came 
their own by going to the A.W.L. con- 
sresses and winning the championships with the 
st scores ever made at those meetings. 











It is difference of opinion that makes horse 
1 We seem to have arrived at a somewhat 
smilar cleavage in the game of auction bridge, 
except that instead of two diametrically opposed 
astems, we have five, which have evolved from 
earlier forms. Two of these are concerned 
chiely with the major suits, hearts and spades, 
two with the minor suits, clubs and diamonds, 
while the fifth is a compromise, aiming to bring 
together into one system what is lacking in some 
one of the others. 

The first of these five systems is this: In the 
major suits, original bids shall be normally on 
five cards, and shall convey two kinds of in- 
formation to the partner: First, that the suit 
named would be a desirable one for the trump. 
Second, that the hand contains at least two sure 
tricks, at least one of them in the suit named, 
which may be depended upon for defensive 
purposes if the other side get the contract. 





HE second is: In the major suits, bids shail 

convey only one kind of information; 
that the suit named normally contains at least 
five cards, with a minimum of two sure tricks in 
the hand somewhere or other. This is to allow 
bidding long weak major suits when the rest 
of the hand is too strong to pass; but if there is 
no trickain the suit named, there must be a 
minimum of three tricks in the other suits. 
This is an important condition. 

System number three demands that, in the minor 
suits, original bids shall show at least rour cards 
in the suit named, at least one sure trick in that 
wit and a minimum of two sure tricks in the 
hand for assisting or defensive purposes; but the 
bidder is not anxious for the minor suit tobe the 
ump if the partner can suggest anything better. 

The fourth system is: In the major suits, 
original bids show nothing but the two sure 
tricks in the hand, at least one of them in the 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z want 
four tricks. _How do they get them? Solution 
-in the March number. Solvers should be care- 
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suit named. There is no guarantee of any 
length in the suit named, and it is not wanted 
for the trump if the partner can do anything 
better. The important thing is the immediate 
showing of assisting or defensive strength, and 
indicating a lead. 

The fifth is: Bids in any suit, major or minor, 
convey no information except that there are at 
least four cards in the suit named, and two sure 
tricks somewhere in the hand. As every hand 
must contain some suit of four cards, every hand 
that contains two sure tricks must have a bid. If 
the hand contains two suits of equal length, the 
higher rank is selected, regardless of its strength. 

Taking these five systems in order, it will 
readily be scen that each presents opportunities 
for bids which others do not, and that with the 
exception of No. 5, there are many hands con- 
taining two or more sure tricks which cannot 
be shown under any of the first four systems. 

If we take a few examples from the works of 
our best known writers on the game, it will 
be seen that all systems agree on simple hands, 
but the difficulties increase as the hand becomes 
more comp!ex. For instance, in these two: 


?Y AK 10 62 ) A J} 10°62 
A #743 B @KOQO3 

0 642 © 642 

@72 @ 72 


All five systems agree upon these. In “A”, 
the two sure tricks and the length in cards are 
in'the same suit. In “B”, at least one of the 
two sure tricks is in the suit named, which is 
also the longest suit. But take the following, 
from Whitehead, page 27: 


Them 


Q10642 Y J16542 
C #42 e#akj 

© AK 3 © AO? 

@ A 103 @ 3 


In “C”, Whitehead adopts the No. 2 system, 
and bids a heart, If the partner imagines it is 
a No. 1 system bid, and leads a heart as the 
best defence if the adversaries get the contract, 
he is deceived, as there is no defensive strength 
in hearts. The same is true of “D’’, and if 
adversaries get the contract in spades, there is 
no defence in either major suit. 

Neither of these will permit a bid under 
systems No. 1 or 3, but No. 4, which cares 
nothing about length in minor suits, has a 
strong diamond bid on “C”’, and a strong club 
bid on “D”. System No. 5 will bid a heart on 
either. The advocates of the No. 4 system, to 
which William Dalton of England is thoroughly 
converted, regard these as a species of “ap- 
proaching bids”, making it easy for any player 
to overcal]l them, and so locate either partner’s 
or opposing strength. 

It is when we come to the dividing line 
between length combined with strength in 
minor suits and strength alone that the White- 
head system fails us. He tells us there is no 
bid even for the second hand, dealer having 
passed, on these hands: 


_ 997643 YAK4 
E #AK6 F #6542 
o Kea 2 oany den, te 
#94 @#AQ3 


“FE” is not a heart bid, because there are not 
three sure tricks in the hand to compensate for 
the weakness in the suit named. In “F” there 
is not length enough in any suit to bid. 


N “E”, there are five tricks on the double 

valuation system of counting, that might be 
useful to the partner if he knew he would 
findthem in hisdummy. Without this knowledge, 
if there were three passes, he woukd require a 
very strong hand, or more nerve than good judg- 
ment, to open the bidding. Fourth hand might 
do it in a radio game, with eleven losing cards 
in his hand knowing the hand was fixed up to 
come out all right in the end, but not otherwise. 

“FE” is not a bid under systems 1, 2, or 3, but 
is a club bid under system 4, and a heart bid 
under system 5. 

“F” is not a bid under any system but No. 5, 
because the strength is in the short suits and 
they are neither of them minor suits. The 
minor suit systems confine themselves to suits 
that are not wanted for the trump. Any player 
using either No. 3 or 4 who names a major suit 
shows both length and strength, and is bidding 
the No. 1 system always in major suits. It is 
in hands of the “F” type that Ellis Jones meets 
conditions that no other system meets, as exe 
plained in the January number. 

Here are two types of hands, which, if 
uncommon, still should be provided for, if a 
player is to have a system, and wants one that 
will win oftener than it will lose. 


905432 K6542 
G #A2 H #A 

0 65.4 2 OS 65 4-2 

Ak @A4 


(Continued on page 104) 
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HENRY WAXMAN 


A New Hero of the Films—Ronald Colman 


The Young English Actor, First Sponsored Here by Henry Miller, Has Become a Popular Screen Star 


FTER a brief apprenticeship on the London stage, Ronald Colman came to 

America some six years ago to act in the spoken drama and failed to make 
any impression whatever on New York playgoers. Appearing in a hit on the 
stage of the Empire Theatre with the late Henry Miller and Ruth Chatterton 
in Henri Bataille’s La Tendresse, he did not ‘“‘take’’ the managers, the press, or 
the public. It remained for motion pictures to discover him. Henry King, the 
film director, introduced Mr. Colman to the screen in a picture featuring Lillian 
Gish—The White Sister—and again with Miss Gish in Romola, made from the 
George Eliot novel. After five years as a leading man who helped a dozen famous 
Stars of the cinema out of their motor cars and into their sables, Ronald Colman 
became a motion picture idol. He became in turn the screen lover of almost 


every personable lady of the films: of Norma Talmadge. May McAvoy, Blanche 
Sweet, Constance Talmadge, Marie Prevost, among others. But time proved him 
to be more than a foil for celluloid sentiment. He had a curious method of acting 
that was both restrained and adroit. Then came Stella Dallas—a lachrymose and 
shopworn opus dedicated to mother love and adultery, which, strangely, made 
three stars—Lois Moran, Belle Bennett and Mr. Colman himself. He became, 
after this, a hero to the multitude, who was also admired by the discrimimating. 
His sponsors have given him the implausible appellation of “the man you love 
to love’, which phrase has unbelievably enough added to his popularity. Above 
he appears as a Spanish bandit in his latest picture, A Night of Love, in which 
the final close-up leaves him draped in the arms of the fair Vilma Banky 
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The People Who Don’t Play Golf 


A Treatise Dedicated to Those Whose Existence Is 


FEW days ago I came across a book which 

professed to be a history of Blackheath 

—our famous golfing shrine in England. 
I prepared to read it with some enthusiasm, be- 
cause the Heath is, as everyone knows, a classic 
one. It was there that King James I, when he 
came to England from Scotland, played at golf 
with his Scottish courtiers; or at least such is 
the legend which has been handed down, and 
no profane and doubting person can prove to 
the contrary, because, sometime in the eight- 
centh century, the club had one of those fires, 
at once so disastrous and so convenient, which 
destroy all records. At any rate, the Royal 
Blackheath Club is esteemed the oldest golf 
club in the world, and with its pride and its 
pipers and its punch bowls, and its Field Mar- 
shal in a red coat, is a most romantic and agree- 
able Society. Therefore in a history of Black- 
heath I hoped to find some new and fascinating 
information about it. 

Well, I read and I read. There were pleasant 
facts about parks and palaces of ancient days, 
and of the black-vizarded highwaymen who 
skulked on the desolate heath and made trav- 
ellers stand and deliver. There was one little 
history which I liked especially, about a certain 
merchant, by name Morden, whose whole 
fortune was involved in three great ships that 
sailed for England laden with all the varied 
riches of Turkey and the East. Mr. Morden 
waited and waited but the ships never came, 
and he sank into utter penury. And then, one 
happy day, when all hope had been abandoned, 
he heard that the three ships had come to port. 
In the ecstasy of the moment he vowed to build 
an asylum “for poor Turkey merchants”—the 
most select and exclusive charity I ever heard 
of. Build it he did, with the help of the great 
Sir Christopher Wren, and Morden College 
still stands, though whether there are enough 
poor Turkey merchants to fill it I know not. 


READ other things in that book that pleased 


me, but never could I find a word about golf 
or golfers. Gradually it dawned upon me 
that I could not find it because it was not there 
—no, not one single syllable. Here was an 
author, “a being erect upon two legs and bear- 
ing all the outward semblance of a man and 
not a monster”, who had written a whole book 
about Blackheath and not mentioned the most 
important fact about it. 

At first I was furiously indignant; next I 
fell into a mood of malign laughter: and at 
last I began to be rather interested in the fellow. 
Clearly he did not play golf: perhaps—could 
such things be? —he had never even heard of 
it, It was interesting to find that there could 
be such people breathing the same air with me, 
and yet constituted on so strangely different a 
plan. I knew that such singular creatures used 
once to exist. I remembered them well and 
how they used to make jokes about niblicks, 
which pleased them mightily. But I had 
thought that they were all at rest with the dodo 
and the dinosaur, and, behold, here they were 
alive, not hidden away in some unexplored and 
secret fastness, but existing openly on the bor- 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


ders of my own London. How true it is, I said 
solemnly to myself, that one half of the world 
does not know how the other half lives! 

At first, as I said, I felt angry with those 
creatures. After a while it seemed to me absurd 
to be angry, and I fell to pitying the poor 
devils with all my heart; and then, as some 
horrid thoughts of my last attack of slicing 
would obtrude itself, 1 began, by a change of 
mood, to envy them. Theirs, I thought, must 
be a divinely care-free existence. How rich, 
untroubled and happy they must be, and how 
virtuous! Clearly they must be rich, since they 
have nothing on which to spend their money. 
One slightly erratic shot, monstrously ill-used, 
into the heart of a gorse bush does not mean for 
them a whole half-crown gone. And what have 
they to trouble them? They do not even know 
what slicing means. For them the week does 
not consist in five days of building up beautiful 
and elaborate theories, to be ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by the first few strokes on a Saturday 
morning; five days of tremulous expectation, 
leading to two days of weariness and misery. 
They, I suppose, go out for a walk at the week- 
end infinitely placid and serene, and admire 
the beauties of nature with no reservations. 
They even admire that gorse bush without 
knowing that it was the ruin of my hopes and 
the sepulchre of my half-crown. If it rains 
they merely do not go out, but sit at home, still 
placid, smoking pipes. 


WAS still pursuing these bitter musings 
as I got into a railway train, and it was here 
that I envied them more than ever. A golfer’s 
life on a railroad journey is one long drawa 
out anxiety. Personally 1 am haunted by a 
friendly talkative old gentleman who sits in the 
corner opposite me. I detect the all too 
kindly light in his eye, when it is too late to 
make a bolt for it into another carriage, and 
the train does not stop for an hour-and-a-half. 
After a few hearty remarks about the weather 
he spies my bag of clubs in the rack. “Ah,” he 
says “I see you are a golfer. Do you play 
much?” I lack the presénce of mind of one 
of my acquaintances who, in a similar crisis, 
answered that he did not play at all and was 
merely taking a friend’s baggage for him. In 
a tone as discouraging as I can muster I reply 
that I play a little and try to entrench myself 
behind a newspaper. But it is of no avail, and 
soon | am hearing all about the old gentleman’s 
course, and especially about one short hole, 
where there is a pond on one side and a big 
bunker on the other, and Vardon, when he 
came there, said it was the very finest short hole 
he had ever seen and have I ever seen Vardon? 
That leaves me in a quandary. If I say I have, 
I am asked when and where and if I say I have 
not, I am enlightened by a long and particular 
account of every shot he played on his memor- 
able visit to Little Foozleton. In either case I 
am tempted to blaspheme against the greatest 
name in all golf. 
Even if there is no old gentleman, a railway 
journey to those who suffer from a golfing 
“complex” is anything but restful. If I look 


Presumably Care-Free 


out of the window, a golf course is sure to come 
into sight by the side of the line. What is 
more, there is a player about to essay a pecu- 
liarly interesting approach shot to a green. I 
must observe how he plays it. Confound the 
man! Why does he waggle so much? If he 
goes on much longer I shall not see the shox. 
“Come on, Sir! Hurry up! For Heaven's 
sake get a move on!” I cry in a restless agony. 
Just as he puts his club down behind the ball 
for the last time a bank by the railway rushes 
across the window and gets in the way. The 
train whirls me onwards, and whether he 
played a good shot or a bad one, or perchance 
missed the ball, I shall never know. 


HEN there is no golf course to look at, 

the scenery, to my warped eyes, shapes 
itself into the form of one, What a capital 
green one could make in that far corner of the 
field in the angle of the two hedges: the 
ground sloped up to it as to a perfect plateau. 
One would tee just where that red cow is lying 
and then—then the train has sped on, the 
finest hole in the world will never be made, 
and I am pitching in imagination over the next 
fleeting hedge, or cutting a narrew fairway 
through that fir wood on the horizon. If I 
have lately been slicing—my normal state— 
the whole landscape seems io have a permanent 
list to the right. In short, slightly to amend 
Shakespeare, I see “Hooks in the running brooks 
and golf in everything”. 

I said that the people who do not play golf 
must be happy without such troubles as these. 
So they must, but they must also be something 
more; they must be good, and especially they 
must be honest. They never have, as far as I 
can see, the least temptation to tell a lie. What 
do they know of the little demon that comes 
and perches on the golfer’s pillow at night, 
and says to him, “Ha, ha! my fine fellow, I 
don’t intend to let you sleep like an honest 
man. I am that putt which you counted in for 
your score. You pretended you could have 
holed me if you had tried. Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself?” Such people never ought to have 
bad consciences. The other day I was reading 
that delightful book, Coddett’s Rural Rides. 
Mr. Cobbett went riding through England 
after his return from America early in the last 
century. I don’t think he had ever heard of 
golf; but he so clearly understood the con- 
science of a golfer, and one of his stories comes 
so pat to my purpose that I must give myself 
the pleasure of copying it out in an abbreviated 
form. 

“A great shooter,” he says, “will, nine times 
out of ten, go so far as almost to lie a little. 
I was once acquainted with a famous shooter 
whose name was William Ewing. He was a 
barrister of Philadelphia, but became far more 
renowned by his gun than by his law cases. In 
the course of a November day, he had, just 
before dark, shot and sent to the farmhouse, 
or kept in his bag, ninety-nine partridges. He 
had made some few double shots, and he might 
have a miss or two, for he sometimes shot 

(Continued on page 102) 
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FASHIONS FOR THE “CABANE” LIFE IN FLORIDA 


The pyjamas on the kneeling figure are of 
finely patterned printed silk in navy-blue, 
white, and rose outlined with deep rose gros- 
grain ribbon; from Saks-Fifth Avenue. The 
Vionnet bathing-suit of jersey at the left has 
brilliant colour applied in geometric design. 
The tights are also of wool jersey, and have 
trousers finished with a band of the bright 
colour; imported by Saks-Fifth Avenue 


The Well Dressed Woman Journeys South 


The Modes and Manners of Palm Beach This Season Distinctly Bear the Mark of the Lido 


This jersey bathing-suit has a dégradé effect 
in colour—three shades of one colour—, and 
it is the simple, unencumbered type that 
the younger woman frequently prefers; from 
Best. The red jersey bathing-suit with a 
brief skirt on the seated figure at the right 
is worn over a slip with short trousers 
trimmed with red crépe de Chine. There are 
bows at neck and belt; Saks-Fifth Avenue 


The silk jersey suit with the large mono- 
gram shows the unmistakable hand of Jean 
Patou. A slip with a deep V front and back 
is worn over short black trunks on a white 
bodice top. The jersey suit at the right has 
the deep oval back, cut low in the manner of 
the suits introduced at the smart Lido 
beaches last summer, in order that the back 
may burn an even brown; Lord and Taylor 
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AT THE NEW BATH AND TENNIS CLUB AT PALM BEACH 


A one-piece frock of finely printed silk in wallpaper design is Horizontal stripes in white, grey, and four shades of beige 
worn with an unlined grosgrain coat; Kurzman. A white jersey make this square-necked sweater extremely smart. The skirt 
dress (middle) has an orange jersey jacket; Betty and Anne is white jersey with stitched down pleats; Franklin Simon 


ALM BEACH will undoubtedly take its 
lead from the Lido for its 1927 season, The 
cabanes, those fascinating little cabins about 
which life at the Lido centered last summer, 
will appear at Palm Beach and afford a certain 
pleasant privacy on the beach that has never 
been had there before. These cabanes are run 
in connection with the Bath and Tennis Club, 
which has moved and set up its new club-house, 
designed by Joseph Urban, and which, by cen- 
tering the smart world within its own locale, 
largely accounts for the prediction that this 
current season will develop into one of the 
most. important and gayest of many years. 
Among the high lights of the Southern fash- 
ions—fashions suited for other resorts in Flor- 
ida, for Bermuda and for Nassau, as well as 
for Palm Beach—are the one-piece frock, the 
newest and smartest version for daytime, and 
the development of the sweater into a sweater 
costume, finished with the same detailed care 
given to a frock. The unlined separate jacket 
of woollen fabric will be the outstanding inno- 
vation in the Southern wardrobe. It is a spir- 
ited little garment, adding a touch of gaiety 
to the costume, since its colour is usually bright, 
giving the important ensemble effect, and pro- 
viding an extra bit of warmth which is often 
vital in a resort costume. The Southern mode 
frequently tends toward stripes, and, when the 

















: A eae JERSEY BLOUSE 
printed dress is worn, the print is in a very fine A striped jersey blouse in beige and 


with stitched bands of the fabric and design on a white ground. Belts appear on yellow with monogram motif accom- 


AT THE CLUB-HOUSE 
A one-piece frock of flat crépe trimmed 


three bone buttons is one of the three ’ : panies a short jacket and pleated skirt 
> r S seas ; : ; 

ar doe was deakiiiahe o senart every type of costume this season and are of aE auuaesl Aelia. “The aaaiak tases 

Palm Beach uniform; from Kurzman the greatest importance among accessories. is an important resort item; Gervais 
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CADILLAC 


This year’s Cadillac roadster is a noticeable car wherever it is seen 
because of its artistic line and paint job which is always in some 
unique and harmonious colour scheme. Its convertible top is made of 
a light khaki-coloured fabric, which goes well with the body paint 
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PAIGE 


The new Paige roadster, with its con- 
vertible top and contrasting paint job 
has a dark colour below the unusual 
stream-line running from the hood to 
the rear, about which is a lighter 
tongue of colour. This is one of the cars 
with unusual individuality and grace 


LINCOLN 


The Lincoln club roadster which is also 
a convertible car, has a body made by Le 
Baron, painted in a variety of attractive 
colour combinations with the now popular 
light coloured khaki top, and is another 
‘one of the many graceful Lincoln models 


———__ 


Roadsters Adaptable 
To Every Kind of Use 


N the past season or two a new type of 

car has come to the fore and is now enjoy- 

ing great popularity. It is the convertible 
roadster. Almost every example of this car 
has a grace of line and beauty of proportion 
that recommends itself to one’s notice wher- 
ever it is seen. The convertible roadster is 
different from the two-passenger, closed run- 
about in that it is at once an open and 
a closed car. In Europe this car is called an 
“all-weather” car and has long since been very 
popular there. The up-to-date body builder 
has solved the problem of the convertible 
top so that it works easily and is practically 
rattle-proof. The top is usually made of khaki 
instead of leather, as this is more practical 
for the Cabriolet type of construction. A 
leather top is rather too apt to crack when con- 
tinually raised and lowered. Every automobile 
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On this Rolls-Royce chassis Brewster has built a body painted battle- 
ship grey with a black convertible hood over the driver’s seat and 
the Brewster type of windshield divided so as to allow the panel of 
glass opposite the driver to be adjusted for rainy weather without in- 
terfering with the comfort of the passenger next to him. Note that 
all the Brewster bodies are now equipped for carrying extra luggage 


ROLLS-ROYCE 








owner has the desire for an open car to drive 
with the top down on a beautiful sunny day 
in the country, but the protection offered by 
an open car is considered by many insufficient 
for bad weather. With a convertible roadster, 
however, when the top is up all the ad- 
vantages of the closed car may be enjoyed, 
and still one always has the option of lowering 
the top and enjoying the sun and air. Since 
all modern roadsters have a rumble seat to 
carry two extra people, the occupants of this 
seat need not be separated from those in the 
front seat when the top is down, while with a 
closed car of this type there is a barrier which 
prevents conversation and creates draft. New 
models of this type of car are being presented 
in beautiful colour combinations and unusual 
paint jobs, and, since it is distinctly a sports 
type of car and built for the road, its colourful 
appearance is in keeping with its use. In addi- 
tion it is a car that lends itself to a graceful de- 
sign in proportion, and is therefore one of the 
smartest types of cars to be seen to-day, and has 
been a feature of this year’s automobile show. 


PACKARD 


The graceful Packard with its sleek look 
and scarlet disc wheels is represented by 
a convertible roadster with cotton top 
which shows well in this sketch. This type 
of car proves most practical, for it is 
designed to meet all weather conditions 

























WILLS-SAINTE CLAIRE 


The. Wills-Sainte Claire convertible 
roadster is particularly distinguished 
because of its grace and proportion 
of line brought about by the high 
bonnet over the engine, the graceful 
sweep of the fenders and the low ap- 
pearance of the top which is of khaki 








FOR TOWN WEAR 


The number of men who are 
wearing dark blue double- 
breasted suits with white 
shirts and collars, black or 
black and white ties, very 
dark brown socks and the 
darkest shade of tan shoes, 
seems to indicate that this 
combination for town wear is 
becoming the accepted thing 











FORMAL ATTIRE 


A sketch of Lord Cranbrook in after- 
noon clothes shows him in a braided 
tail coat, white waistcoat, black puff 
tie and trousers of small check, dem- 
onstrating how very little the mode in 
formal clothes has changed in Eng- 
land since the Nineteenth Century 








GOLF CLOTHES 


For golf the newest thing is the 
canvas cloth coat and_ knicker- 
bockers, both of the same shade. 
Neutral tones, even in sport clothes, 
are rapidly gaining precedence over 
the brighter and more gaudy materi- 
als recently seen on the golf courses 


Our London Letter 


How to Avoid the Obvious in Clothes 


HE correct assemblage of various articles of clothes is an 

important feature in the art of being well dressed. Any- 
body can be correctly dressed, but this, especially in the present 
day, does not necessarily ensure a distinctive appearance. There 
are, nevertheless, two sets of clothes which the well-dressed Eng- 
lishman hardly ever varies. They are his full dress* evening 
clothes and full dress formal clothes (consisting of a morning 
coat and waistcoat worn with cashmere trousers). So far as eve- 
ning clothes are concerned the only variations which should take 
place exist in the different cuts of the white waistcoat, but even 
in this small matter the smartest men are inclined to be conserva- 
tive. At the present moment they are wearing a single-breasted 
model with moderately cut V points and a roll lapel extending 
from the shoulder down to the top button of the waistcoat 
without a break. Formal clothes consisting of a black braided 
morning coat with waistcoat of the same material as the coat, worn 

(Continued on page 106) 
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FOR COLD DAYS 


Some of the younger set in 
London are wearing white slip- 
on sweaters with their town 
clothes for the winter months 
in place of waistcoats. This 
man is very distinctively 
uressed, with a white shirt, 
a black tie, a white sweater, a 
black and white striped suit, 
black shoes and black socks 





EVENING DRESS 
The Prince of Wales is wearing with 
his tail coat the kind of white tie 
and waistcoat which is invariably 
seen on smartly turned-out London- 
ers at night. This waistcoat is made 
without a back and seems to be the 
most popular one in England today 





There is every evidence that the scarf pin will 
return to fashion, especially these rather old- 
fashioned designs of animals in small brilliants, 
depicting a horse and jockey at the full gallop, 
a fox’s head, or the fox himself on the dead run 


SOME POPULAR DESIGNS FOR SCARF PINS 


Several other designs for scarf pins are shown 
above. At the left is an oblique bar consisting 
of three stones. In the centre is a circle of stones 
in racing colours and at the right is a circle of 
coloured stones pierced by a bar of diamonds 
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QUALITY! 


What is the basis of a genuine 
and enduring reputation? 
Winning—and holding—respect 
where it is hardest to win. It is 
only necessary to observe where 
Camphell’s Soups enjoy confidence 
‘to realize the truth of our state- 
ment that “every single can con- 
tains our business reputation.” 





Every step in the preparation of 
these famous soups is inspired by 
knowledge of this fact and the 
challenge it implies. 

Mutton Soup serves a variety of 
very special uses that call for the 
utmost nicety of selection and 
blending of the ingredients. It is a 
mild soup especially prized for chil- 
dren and for the sick room, as well 
as for service on the family table. 











Mothers serve Campbell’s with 
the assurance that the soups 
bearing the Red-and-White Label 
are always of strict and uniform 
quality. 12 cents a can. 
































Yt CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY *¥ 


MOEN. NJ. USA 
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LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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The Well Dressed Man 


Some Novelties From 


the New York Shops 


T no time in the past have the shops of 

New York offered a more variegated col- 
lection of interesting accessories for men than 
they do today. They are constantly searching 
the domestic and foreign markets in their eager- 
ness to present to their c/ientéles the newest 
and best that the world has to offer. Perhaps 
in no other city in the world does the man who 
is replenishing his wardrobe, or buying one of 
the many luxurious accessories, have a wider 
field from which to make his selection. Not 
only are the domestic manufacturers given 
every encouragement to develop their ideas, but 
the shelves of evety one of these shops are ex- 
traordinarily well stocked with imported mer- 
chandise. In addition to these of our own fam- 
ous hatmakers, Knox, Stetson and others, it 3s 
now possible to buy in New York hats by such 
London hatters as Hillhouse, Scott, Lock or 
Herbert Johnson, or shoes by such renowned 
bootmakers as Fortmason and McAfee. If one 
has in mind a necktie or a waistcoat for evening 
wear, both Doucet of Paris and Hawes & Curtis, 
of London, are represented here by many models. 
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ON THE LINKS i 

A new fashion in windbreakers has a collar int 
and lapels such as those on any other bow 
jacket. Made of chamois leather, they may 
be had in various colours. F. R. Tripler 











AT THE BEACH 
This dressing gown is made of an open 
mesh linen in colourful patterns and is 
lined with English broadcloth in colours 
contrasting with the outside. From Budd’s 
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BRACES A NEW RAZOR | h 
A pair of braces for This repeating razor auto- tarc 
every pair of trousers is matically shoots from its T 
a luxury. These black magazine a new blade 
and white checked braces into its holder, simulta- too 
made of silk webbing are neously ejecting the old 
excellent for evening one. When not in action 
wear, while other col- the razor is enclosed in a 
ours are made for lounge small cylinder. From 
suits. From Hutchinson Abercrombie & Fitch 


FOR EVENING 


This version of the double- 
breasted white waistcoat for 
evening wear is a copy of one 
introduced by Doucet, of Paris. 
It is made of silk in a pattern 
which, upon close inspection, re- 
sembles lizard skin. This is one 
of the novelties at Finchley’s 
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The patterns of the neckties illustrated 
above are representative of the sort of 
ties that have made Hawes & Curtis, of 
London, famous. These seven designs are 
neatly geometrical. Saks-Fifth Avenue 
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Kreisler 


is actually Kreisler 


on the 


New Orthophonic 


Victrola 


P. a Kreisler record on the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola. Instantly you are 
in the presence of this master of the 
bow. The precision that is Kreisler 
... the superb technique . . . the 
warm, lyric tone that distinguishes 
this Victor artist . . . these are re- 
layed to you with flawless realism 
through this amazing new invention. 

Tones of correct volume. Neither 
too soft nor too loud . . . but full, 


“The Orthophonic Victrola cap- 


tures the very soul of the violin.’ 


round, mellow, zatural! Tones that 
are restful to the senses, as indirect 
lighting is restful to the eyes. A 
distinct Victor achievement, through 
the scientific, Victor-controlied prin- 











ciple of ‘‘matched impedance.”’ 


The supreme entertainer 
in the home 


The Orthophonic Victrola is 
always ready to entertain you and 
your friends with music of your 
own choosing—a violin solo, an 
operatic gem, lively dance music, 
stirring band music, a song of yes- 
teryear or one of the catchy tunes 
of the day. Whatever you prefer 


The New 








The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest music for 
the home. The Credenza (above) is $300. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





Orthop honic \ } 1 





—Fritz KREIsLER. 


. . Whenever you say. It 
knows no limitations! 
No less an achievement than the 
Orthophonic Victrola itself are the 
new Orthophonic Victor Records. 
They have new beauty and depth. 
Made of a new material which has 
eliminated unpleasant scratch. 
Orthophonic Victor Records piay on 
any instrument and vastly 
improve its playing quality. 





Go to the nearest Victor dealer today. 
Go with an open mind and a critical ear. 
Go expecting the musical thrill of a life- 
time. You will not be disappointed! There 
are many beautiful models of the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola, from $300.to as low as $95. 
Silent electric motor ($35 extra) eliminates 


winding. You play . . . and reijax. 


ctrola 
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The Happy Island 


(Continued from page 41) 


though the colouring was obtained 
by means of German dyes)—my trav- 
eling companions soon succeeded in 
depleting the stock, with the result 
that the girls were soon in a state of 
undress, with nothing left to cover up 
their bodies but a raiment of grass 
which they changed every day, like 
the lingerie of a white woman only 
much less expensive. 

I was taken ashore in a small boat, 
with several officers and four of the 
girls who had sold their materials first. 
The scholar dominated the man, and 
it was with a purely scientific eye that 
I took note of their light and clear 
complexions and the shapeliness of their 
figures. Their skin was adorned with 
tattooing of very clever design which 
covered the entire body and even the 
face; only the soles of the feet and the 
palins of the hands had been left with- 
out pictorial embellishments. The char- 
acter of these designs showed toteri 
motives and called to my mind _ the 
drawings of the totemic Indians, and 
also the ones on Chinese ritual vases. 
Their great scientific significance 
prompted me to make some sketches 
and even some tracings of them. The 
little savages let me use them for this 
purpose, instinctively proud to be en- 
listed in the service of science. They 
stared at me, emitted little cries and 
burst into spontaneous laughter. The 
French officers showed great willing- 
ness to assist me in my work. I should 
add at this point that all this occurred 
many years ago; I was not yet thirty 
years old, and Papeete was then but a 
village and not the large port which 
it has since become. 

I had become quite familiar with 
the Polynesian dialects by that time, 
and I was able to question the priests 
and old men regarding the sojourn of 
any white people who had been on the 
island in the past. But neither their 
songs nor their folklore had retained 
the least trace of any of them. In the 
tropics all things slip silently into 
oblivion without leaving the slightest 
reminder behind them. There are 
neither archives nor cemeteries; every- 
thing exists there, like nature itself, 
by the day, and is without memory. 
I consulted the French papers of the 
port; but there was not an item that 
referred to Dr. Oliver MacPerron, the 
great Scotsman. All that I was able to 
discover was some information regard- 
ing a certain tract of countryside which 
my uncle had often described in his 
notes with painstaking exactitude and 
utmost complacency; it was situated 
northeast of Papeete, about seven 
leagues from the coast. The picture I 
found presented the same gorges and 
ravines, the same jagged outline of 
mountain ranges in the distance, the 
same mist which was wont to fall 
along the sea shore in the evening. The 
huts which were before my eyes might 
easily be the very kind which he de- 
picted and referred to as “aboriginal 
dwellings”. It was there, in the shade 
of the cocoanut palms, surrounded by 
flamboyant flowers and rose-coloured 
hibiscus, where during the hot hours of 
the day native servants used to fan him 
while he was absorbed in his work. 
For this reason I decided on this spot 
to raise a cenotaph in the memory of 
the sainted man. 


While I was working on this pioy 
memorial, I observed several littl. 
native girls who seemed to be fightin 
in the water; without doubt they Were 
very much like those whom my grand. 
uncle had known there in the pag, 
They used to bring me water in the 
palms of their hands, tightly joined 
together, with which they sprinkled 
the indentures of the letters which | 
had carved into the volcanic stone, 
It was inscribed in this fashion: 





a 
TO OLIVER MACPERRON 
Of Perth 


MEMBER OF 
CAPTAIN COOK’S EXPEDITION, 
DIED FOR THE CAUSE OF 
SCIENCE 











To them this stone was a monument ty 
some very mysterious god, who, none. 
theless, was, in truth, Oliver Mac. 
Perron. When the stone was finished, 
they conceived the idea, quite out of 
their own heads, of making a crown 
of flowers for it, as, by instinct, those 
children of nature want to adom 
everything. They would weave chains 
of flowers when they came out from 
their baths, glistening as if the water 
were a coat of oil on their skin; they 
squatted near me in the grass, letting 
themselves be dried by the rays of the 
sun. In the evening, to the sound of 
tambour and cymbals, they would 
dance for me, and kept it up until well 
into the night. I thought that my 
grand-uncle’s soul, which I felt would 
be present there, took pleasure in this 
popular art, and I returned to that 
place often, inviting my little friends 
and asking them to keep on exhibiting 
their sport. It was thus, by a sheer 
effort of will power, and certainly not 
because I derived any pleasure from it, 
that I reached a stage where I was able 
to bear the stifling odour of jasmin, 
which blossomed in thick clusters all 
over the nearby huts. 

But the time which I had allotted 
to a sojourn at the Antipodes had long 
since elapsed. A sense of pious devo- 
tion, growing stronger and stronger 
within me, seemed to root me to that 
spot and link my fate to that of my 
dear grand-uncle. My _ studies had 
been interrupted, my_ scientific 1- 
searches totally abandoned, and I, who 
was expected to fill the place of the 
future great man of my family, felt 
myself succumbing to a delicious toz- 
por, to a perfumed indolence, pet- 
vading my whole being like a subtle 
poison. Finally, a letter from my 
people at home summoned me back 
with such insistence that I at last tore 
myself from that spot over which the 
memory of my ancestor had cast such 
a spell. But I did not leave without 
first having entreated my little native 
friends to continue honouring him 
with their dances, their floral offer- 
ings and their games. 

Twenty years have passed and the 
scenes I have just described were al 
most erased from my memory, when 
a recent newspaper article revive 
them again with a far more viv! 
colouring, while, at the same tm’ 

(Continued on page 88) 
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enormous quantities. They 
choose them for their service, 
good looks and because they 
know that immense produc- 
tion in the Cannon mills makes 






nior doesn’t notice what hap- 
pens to the remnants of the 
green clay dog he has just 





made. . . . If you are proud prices lower, and they can get 
of a beautifully appointed bathroom and like unequaled towel value when they select 
to keep it in perfect order, you must have ' Cannon towels. 
countless clean towels, when there are Ask for Cannon towels by name. Every- 
children in the family. thing! Little huck towels you use in quan- 
But with Cannon towels, so reasonable are. tity every day; generous rugged bath towels 
the prices, you can afford this absolutely un- 4 so popular with the men in the family; hand- 
limited supply. Enough so that you are never at ar) some bath mats. Prices from 25c to $3.50. 


troubled about fresh towels when there are 
extra guests; when the laundry is delayed; 
when there is sudden sickness. 

You needn’t worry about wear-and-tear 


7 i ts 


The colors in borders or patterns of Cannon 
towels are guaranteed fast... Get the same 
when you have invested in Cannon towels. pattern in different colors, a color for each child. 
Housekeepers on the largest scale, the great The Cannon “Flying 1! &4005 @ decorative effect to the bathroom, and 
hotels in America, buy Cannon towels in Dolphin” turkish towel the youngsters don’t get their towels mixed. 
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bursting through the chaste skies of 
the MacPerron family annals like a 
thunderbolt, while opening my own 
eyes to my past and the name which I 
had inherited. It seems that a certain 
conscienceless book-worm, setting about 
to write the history of Captain Cook’s 
illustrious companion, discovered 
among Clarke’s papers on file in the 
British Museum, and until then unpub- 
lished memorandum of the trip, which 
had, for no understandable reason, 
been omitted by previous editors. The 
Times Literary Supplement printed 
some excerpts from that memorandum 
which I stumbled upon one summer’s 
day at Perth. That it dealt with my 
great ancestor can be readily seen from 
the following. Here is a brief résumé 
of the history: “10 December 177.... 
—A deplorable incident is delaying 
our departure from Othaiti. During 
the night betwen the eighth and the 
ninth, two young soldiers of our 
marine complement deserted our ship 
with the complicity of the Indian(sic) 
population. These white men, having 
wives on the island, are not Othaitians. 
On the other hand, they are bound by 
contract to go back with us on the 
return voyage to England by the 
north-west course, which the British 
Admiralty ordered Captain Cook to 
chart. This desertion will be punished 
in the usual manner, and the captives 
are going to be put in chains. 

“71 December. We have taken sev- 
eral natives as hostages. They have 
given over to us one of the fugitives. 
Captain Cock, whom we have advised 
of this by a speaking trumpet, orders 
the anchor weighed on board the 
Resolution; he intends to profit by a 
breeze that has sprung up and to clear 
the bay; he is headed for the north, 
whence duty is calling him. He gives 
us orders to follow him as soon as the 
other deserter is captured, which 
should not take much longer. I have 
been threatening the natives and in 
turn have made them promises of gifts, 
but nothing has availed; the second 
white man is not to be found. An- 
gered for having been tricked in this 
manner, I also gave orders to set sail. 
Backed by the scholars of the expedi- 
tion I addressed the assembled crew of 
the ship, scathingly branding the 
traitor as he deserved. The other de- 
serter has been put in the bottom of 
the hold. 

“72 December. We have cleared the 
bay, but land is always in sight. Sud- 
denly, two sailors of my crew stand 
forth and approach me; they come as 
a delegation to ask me in the name of 
their comrades to go about and head 
back for Papeete in order to look for 
their fellow-soldier. I refused to 
comply with their request. “Presently, 
from the fo’c’stle, I hear mutterings, 
then loud imprecations, and finally 
shouts: “Hurrah for Othaiti! To the 
devil with the North-West Passage!” 
Was a mutiny going to break out on 
board the Dauphin? The Resolution 
is no more than a vanishing speck on 
the horizon. What I had been feeling 
for some time, now seemed to present 
itself to me as an actual fact. Indif- 
ferent to the glory of Great Britain, 
glutted with the delights of Capua, 2 
number of my crew desires, as in the 
case of Circe, to return to the island 


of pleasures. It is at this junctuy 
that Dr. Oliver MacPerron comes up 
to me. This great scholar, the mog 
renowned of our body of learng 
men, appears to be in the clutches of 
an emotion which surprises and shock; 
me in so serious a man. For he is 
speaking for himself as well as for th: 
six sailors who are making comm 
cause with those rebels and who noy 
want to return to Othaiti in order to 
take wives there themselves as well 
“I myself, my dear Clark -,” said th: 
doctor, who looked quite pale, “wj! 
make it my personal duty not to fo, 
sake those youngsters. I shall watch 
over them and their companions, white, 
at the same time, I shall endeavor to 
teach the Indians the few things that] 
know. What matters my country, my 
Scotland, my family, when I am con. 
fronted with the choice of undertak. 
ing a noble task such as this.one? I shall 
turn the minds of those good savages 
from their puerile superstitions, and 
I shall make industrious artisans out 
of tho8e lazy, indolent people, for the 
greater glory of the Lord, of science 
and of King George!” 

MacPerron had _ scarcely finished 
speaking when renewed shouts of 
“Hurrah for Othaiti!” were hurled at 
me across the deck from the bow of 
the ship. Doctor Oliver takes my 
hands in his, and the entire crew sink 
onto their knees. Now I understan! 
that I am not the stronger of the two 
factions on board. Captain Cook is 
too far out of reach to come to my aid, 
It will avail me nothing to blow ou 
the brains of the Scotsmen. So I pr- 
tend to fall in with the demands of 
the mutineers. “After all,” I say to 
them, “it is a great experiment for the 
furtherance of civilization that you 
are about to attempt; and Dr. Mac. 
Perron, one of the most notable mem- 
bers of the Academy of Medicine, is 
going to guide you in it.” Thus, feel- 
ing death in my soul, I gave the order 
which they so ardently desired. 

“13 December. This night the 
Dauphin is once more anchored in the 
waters of Papeete. She is being wel- 
comed by a hundred canoes, decorated 
and illuminated by lanterns, and hailed 
by the entire population, which consists 
for the largest part of women, who 
dance on the shore to the accompani- 
ment of flutes. In the midst of the 
delirious excitement which has seized 
everybody, the first deserter is freed 
and brought ashore, where his com- 
rade is awaiting him. But the incident 
which brings my anger to a climax is 
to see old Dr. MacPerron, this ‘hon- 
ourable’? Scotsman, carried about in 
triumph on the shoulders of the mob, 
singing Annie Laurie like a school boy. 
How can I describe my gaping aston- 
ishment as I perceive running toward 
him from the ‘aboriginal dwelling’, 
where he lived under the pretext of 
studying science a number of young 
girls who throw themselves into the 
arms of the austere scholar, fondling 
him as if he were a precious treasure 
returned. Thus this honorable a 
sociate member of so many foreign 
academies has forsaken the path of 
duty, and has betrayed science to revel 
at the antipodes of civilization in the 
enjoyment of unrestrained voluptuous 

(Continued on page 92) 
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To love fine silver is an American tradition. Back 
before the 1800’s happy brides and gracious host- 
esses treasured their few pieces above everything 
else. And well they might, for nothing finer in the 
work of Early American craftsmen is to be found 
than wrought by these old master silversmiths. But 
today the few pieces that remain are almost priceless. 


It is directly to the two most famous collections 
of Early American Silver—in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in New York, and the Boston Art 
Museum —that we have gone for the inspiration of 
our new pattern. Its name—the Early American— 
isa tribute to the old silversmiths and a suggestion 
to the brides and hostesses of today, who want their 
homes to express the decorative spirit of early 
American days and ways. In such homes the Early 
American Style in Treasure Solid Silver is a final 
note of lovely harmony with all its surroundings. 
Every requirement of the most complete service 
has its matching piece—plain or engraved, as you 
choose. And the same precious metal through and 
through, as a gift, or for yourself, it is an invest- 
ment in genuine beauty. 


See the ‘Early American’ at your jeweler’s, 
or write us for illustrated brochure. 
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Five Times Convicted of Murder 


(Continued from page 57) 


strongest suspicion of having brutally 
murdered a_ respectable white man. 
Yet attorneys gave their time and best 
efforts to his defence; the higher 
courts acted favorably upon his ap- 
peals for further consideration; and 
the Chief Executive leaned back- 
wards to give the convict the benefit 
of every smallest doubt. Would the 
law in Northern States have had any 
more patience than 


not know; he ought to be in of 
his way to Congress. Mr. Sterne said, 
among other things: 

“Pope was wot a man of good char. 
acter. We did not dare to introdyp 
evidence about character, as we did 
not care to have the State bring jp 
rebutting evidence. He was vot a may 
of property, as the Governor gaiq 
His farm was mortgaged. The attor. 
ney who handled 








this? 

Some of the 
considerations 
which probably 
influenced the Su- 
preme Court and 
the Governor were 
these. John Body’s 
testimony was con- 
tradicted, in sev- 
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eral particulars, 
by that of Lina Price, a negress, who 
lived still nearer the scene of the crime, 
and by that of his mother, Nettie Body. 
Neither woman heard the cry of 
“Ervin, Ervin, I ain’t going to do 
nothing.” There was nothing un- 
usual in Pope’s visit to McClurkin’s 
mill in the afternoon; it was the best 
mill, and his coming to it did not 
argue the dishonest purpose of spying 
out a place he intended to rob. John 
Body was himself a highly suspicious 
person: the defence charged him with 
the murder. He had been arrested, 
but was released after the first trial, 
when he immediately fled the country 
and never returned. 

Upon “the bloody shoes”, how- 
ever, the Governor centred his atten- 
tion. He consulted with the trial judge, 
who had presided at all five trials,— 
but who declined to recommend ex- 
ecutive clemency. He asked if any 
chemical analysis had been made to 
determine if there really was human 
blood on the shoes, or if any test had 
been made to see if the shoes fitted 
Ervin Pope. So far as the judge 
knew, both of these simple precau- 
tions seemed to have been neglected. 
This was in 1914,—five years after 
the murder. So, by the Governor's 
direction, the State Chemist tested the 
shoes for blood, after which a boot- 
and-shoe dealer, accompanied by re- 
sponsible officials, took them to the 
jail and tried them on the feet of the 
convict. The Chemist reported that 
the lapse of time and the action of 
tannic acid in the leather had made it 
impossible to say whether or not the 
stains were those of human blood. 
The shoe-dealer, moreover, found the 
shoes two sizes too large for Pope, 


and bearing an unmistakable pro- 
tuberance which signified a large 


bunion on the left foot of the owner. 
Pope had no such bunion. Where- 
fore, all things being considered, the 
Governor granted a commutation of 
sentence. 

At the close of the Governor’s ad- 
dress to the Bar Association, which 
was apparently read by someone else 
in his absence, Mr. Neil Sterne, 
counsel in the first and second trials, 
arose, and made a few remarks. They 
must have been highly diverting to 
his audience. Whether an attorney 
with so much courage, good sense and 
humour has been neglected by the 
electors of his district and state, I do 


not even get the 
BOW. « s/< 

“On the first trial, I endeavored tp 
believe there was doubt of Pope’ 
guilt, and* had what I should perhaps 
call a fraction of a doubt on the sub- 
ject. By the time of the second trial, 
however, developments both in and 
out of the record convinced me of 
his guilt, and while I did not believe 
in his innocence, I made a fight that 
brought to me probably a hundred 
anonymous letters—the favorite form 
of expression being that they would 
cut out my black heart and feed it 
to the dogs. I stayed in the fight and 
did all I could for Pope and got his 
case reversed twice... . 

“Governor O’Neal says he thought 
of something no one else ever thougit 
of, and that was to fit Pope’s shoes 
to his feet. Every lawyer in the case 
thought of that. The first thing we 
did was to find out whether the shoes 
would fit, and the next thing we did 
was to hope the jury wouldn’t find 
it out.” 

He added that they tried on the 
shoes in a private room, when no 
deputy sheriffs were present, and 
after the test, he said, they were well 
content to drop the subject of the fit 
of the shoes. He told the prosecutor 
that if he asked to have the shoes 
fitted on Pope in Court, the defence 
would move for a mistrial in that it 
was an improper invasion of the priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination. Pope 
lost about forty pounds in weight 
during the five years he was in prison, 
so Mr. Sterne had no doubt that the 
shoes were two sizes too large when 
they were tried on by the Governor's 
ordets. And although he had 1 
direct information, he felt it reason- 
able to suppose that Pope had also 
been cured of his bunion during his 
imprisonment. 

John Body’s testimony, said the at- 
torney, was incredible, but his flight 
did not necessarily imply guilt of the 
murder. He had been threatened 
with mob violence, and that was suffi 
cient cause for flight. I am not sure 
that Mr. Sterne mentioned it, but 
seems believable that Body may have 
been innocent, and still have fabri- 
cated parts of his story, in order to 
make sure of the conviction of Pops 
of whose guilt he may well have. been 
convinced. Body knew that he was m 
a dangerous position, and may have 


(Continued on page 92) 
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VANITY Fag 


The Happy Island 


(Continued from page 88) 


ness, so abundant on this too happy 
island.” 

What followed this account by the 
man Clarke was of no further in- 
terest to me, since there was no more 
mention made of my _ grand-uncle. 
At first I felt the keen desire to 
strangle. this slanderer who was hurl- 
ing this libel at me from across the 
centuries that had passed—tor hav- 
ing cast on one of my familv the 
suspicion of such hypocrisy and mis- 


conduct. I thought the matter over 
and became calmer. The apparent 


exactitude of Clarke’s account, 30 
faithfully rendered and reliable on all 
other points, made it difficult to cast 
doubt on it in this instance. And 
what interest could he possibly have 
in lying in this case? Little by little 
I became convinced of his truthfulness 
and was forced to abandon every 
doubt as to the weakness my grand- 
uncle had succumbed’ to. So this had 
been the human—the all too human 
conduct of the one man who, since 
my childhood, had been held up to 
me as the great shining example! 
Then my thoughts traveled back to my 
own stay in Tahiti. In my mind, I 
saw again the island with the blue 
cocoanut trees, the marsh roses, full 


of toads, I seemed to feel again th 
caressing sweetness of the evening; 
and the sweetness of those young girl, 
adorned with flowers. . . . Had I my. 
self not been susceptible to it all: 
A most strange adventure which fy, 
—or was it fate indeed? —had caus 
to be repeated in the same family, 
one hundred and fifty years late! 
Yes, I myself had been the victim of 
the very same enchantments againg 
which my grand-uncle had foun 
himself unable to resist, and unde 
the same flamboyant flowers, th: 
same hibiscus which had been the wit 
nesses of his shame. More for. 
tunate than he had been, I have com 
back and I have seen once more the 
Grampian mountains and the beaut. 
ful Caledonian lakes. But even today, 
when I am giving my lecture cours 
on tropical diseases at the University 
of Edinburgh aiid am seated in th: 
same chair which in years gone by 
was occupied by my grand-undle, | 
sometimes say to myself in a very low 
voice that among the afflictions that 
one may contract in those distant 
countries I should not pass in silence 
over the most dangerous one of them 
all, that illness which the romancers 
in their books call happiness. . .. 


The Almost Jealous Husband 


(Continued from page 51) 


loud as before and the performance 
was oyer. 

WIFE: Go ahead! 

Huspanp: I say no more. This is 
the history of one of your days start- 
ing at eight o’clock in the morning 
and ending at eleven at night. I ask 
you respectfully: even if I had had 
any right to be jealous of you, when 
was there any time left for me to be 
jealous. If I want to be precise 
I must say that you spent your entire 
day either kissing or embracing strange 
men, or exposing yourself shamelessly 
to the gaze of strange men a mystery 
to me. But in spite of all this, tell 
me: when was there any time yester- 
day when I could have been jealous 
of you? And when I could have 
staged a jealous scene without running 


the risk of starting another scene be. 
fore I had finished the first? 

Wire: Therefore? 

HusBanp: Therefore I must wait 
until I shall have not only the right 
but also the time to appear before you 
in the role of an Othello. 

Wire: And when do you think that 
will be? 

HusBanD: When you cease to be an 
actress and will be but a beautiful 
woman of the world. 

Wire: That is to say: when I amold. 

HUusBAND: Precisely. 

Wire: And will you promise me 
that then you will be jealous of me 

HusBanp: I will. But— 

WIFE: But? 

HusBanD: But I am afraid I won't 
be able to keep my promise. 


Five Times Convicted of Murder 


(Continued from page 90) 


decided that he would aid justice in 
convicting Pope, even if he had to 
tell a few whoppers in the process. 
After the commutation of the sen- 
tence, Mr. Sterne met and talked with 
a repair-man from the electrical 
company, who told the lawyer that 
he was out at his work, repairing 
wires, at two o’clock on the morning 
of the murder of James McClurkin. 
Coming along the road which the 
robber was supposed to have taken, 
he had met Ervin Pope driving his 
wagon, exactly as the State had con- 
tended. The electrician was one of 
these shy creatures, who did not wish to 
“cet mixed up in a law case”, and so 


had never come forward as a witness 

Mr. Sterne differed with the Gove 
ernor’s reasoning in commuting the 
sentence, but felt sure that the action, 
in the face of popular clamour, could 
only have proceeded from a high 
sense of justice and an admirable de- 
gree of moral courage. 

He added that Ervin Pope had him 
self made a further commutation 0 
his sentence by escaping from prison 
to complete liberty. Where he is, n0- 
body knows. 

The very sagacious and astute may 
conclude, however, that, wherever he 
is, he does not now all himsel 
Ervin Pope. 
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Quirz naturally, some women choose Rolls-Royce. It becomes as 
much a part of their background as a box at the opera . . . seats at 
the Philharmonic . . . membership in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Its good taste is as unquestionable as that of their costumes. It ex- 
presses discretion as truly as the houses they live in or the friends 
who gather there. 


Such women are independent of the “‘dictates”’ of fashion, for 
they create those dictates. They bring to bear on their purchase 
intimate knowledge of what is fashionable and well-bred through- 
out the world. They recognize, for instance, that coachwork by 
Brewster & Company is not only smart, but based on sound tradi- 
tion. As children, beyond a doubt, they rode in Brewster-built 





carriages and it is entirely probable that their forebears rode in 
them since the founding of this firm in 1810. 

In every Rolls-Royce detail of construction, in every hidden part, 
is found the genuineness promised by distinction of appearance. 
This car is as comfortable and unfaltering on country byway as on 
city pavement. No weather is so inclement as to keep its owner 
waiting. It meets every traveling situation blandly. And the satis- 
faction of Rolls-Royce lasts for five, ten, even twenty years. 

May we not design with you a motor-car that shall meet your 
demands exactly—in color, seating arrangements and interior ap- 
pointments? Rolls-Royce, Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, New York. 
There are branches in principal cities. 
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r the last analysis this shaving busi- 
ness all gets down to soap, water 
and a brush. Why lather softens your 
beard isn’t half so interesting as a 
quick shave and a cool, comfortable 
face afterward. Fougére Royale(Royal 
Fern) Shaving Cream is a natural beard 
softener, thoroughly neutralized. It 
never leaves a soapy after-shaving 
odor. Delightful to use and beneficial 
to the skin. Made to soften wiry beards 
but works just as well on tame ones. 
Try Fougére Royale Shaving Cream 
today in the economical 50-cent tube 
at druggists or senda dime for ten of 


these better shaves. 
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Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 







Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
EauVegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 
















VANITY Fag 


Ice Skating for Ladies 


(Continued from page 42) 


aforementioned Dutch roll or, more 
scientifically, the “outer edge-roll for- 
ward”. This roll is usually repeated 
until she has reached the side of the 
pond from which she started, com- 
pleting the first lesson. 

In my opinion very few women can 
afford to fall many times, as it takes 
very few falls to result in discourage- 
ment to the beginner. The proper way 
to avoid a fall on the ice is to stand 
on both “inner edges”; then, if the 
skates slip forward, bring the toes to- 
gether, or the heels together if the 
slipping is backwards. If on the other 
hand milady is given to slipping side- 
ways, it is perhaps wiser to attach an 
extra skate to either elbow. Ladies 
with weak ankles should play checkers. 

When skimming over the surface of 
the rink, the beginner should always 
remember to bend the knee with each 
stride, called “cushioning the stroke”, 
and also allow a free movement of 
the shoulders and hips. Never stiffen; 
it is fatal to graceful skating. If the 
skater discovers that she is beginning 
to stiffen, she should apply a liniment 
at night and take care to rub in well 
at the joints. 

It is not until the lady has mastered 
these fundamentals that she may at- 
tempt the more elaborate phases of 
her chosen sport; but once she has 
learned to balance and skate on her 
feet without mishap, then what a 
career of pleasure and opportunity 
awaits her! With a turn of her steel 
blade she may etch on the smooth ice 
a beautiful “Maltese cross” or “figure 
eight”, the design for which she has 
perhaps worked out at home with 
compass and ruler during the long 
winter evenings. With a flick of her 
ankle she may create a “grape-vine”, 
a “Wellesley Star”, a “Richardson’s”, 
“Country-Club” or “Chicken Bill 
Star’, or a “Halley’s Comet”. The 
interesting “brackets”, “loops” and 
“rocking-turns” may be executed with 
one foot; and an elaborate star-shaped 
design, with a dark center and tiny 
lines spreading out in all directions, 
is often made in a fraction of a 
second with the small of the back. 
Only her ability to keep her feet will 
determine what sort of figure milady 
may cut on the ice. 

Social niceties should be looked to 
as scrupulously on the rink as in the 
private home or ball-room; and the 
lady must remember her breeding at 
all times. Avoid “flashy” skating; a 
maximum speed of five miles an hour 
is quite sufficient for the average per- 
former, and affords an opportunity 
for pleasant réte-a-tétes with the pass- 
ing skaters, as well as executions of 
these ever-popular designs and other 
exhibitions of fancy skill on the ice. 
Countless games and contests, more- 
over, await the larger skating-parties, 
including the enjoyable “snap-the- 
whip” and “squat-tag”’, as well as the 
hilarious “rink-golf” or “Who-pinched 
Helen:” 

Remember that the true gentle- 
woman will under no conditions at- 
tempt a split. 

Another pleasing manoeuvre on the 
ice is the “waltz-step”; and when 
skated to music it forms one of the 
most fascinating movements on skates. 


“Waltzing” is perfectly safe provide 
the lady in her enthusiasm does not 
attempt to hop. The entire proceduyp 
consists simply of the outer edge fo;, 
ward, to outer edge backward, to oute; 
edge forward again, making thre 
turns with two turns in the same qj. 
rection, turn and repeat, spin aroun 
three times and complete a half-cirge. 
at the conclusion of which the skater 
will drop a curtsy, closely followed 
by the skater. 

The lady should never attempt to 
drop a curtsy, however, unless she 
is reasonably sure that she can ge 
back onto her feet again the same day. 
The spectacle of a lady thus helplessly 
deposited upon the ice is apt to cauy 
considerable distress to the sensitive 
escort who, if a true gentleman, will 
of course be forced to remain stand. 
ing in the presence of the lady until 
otherwise invited to sit beside her, 
In the event therefore that a lady js 
about to recline unavoidably upon the 
surface of the rink, she may lessen the 
strain of embarrassment upon her es. 
cort by clutching his arm tightly in 
her descent, which thoughtful litte 
act will serve very effectively to 
“break the ice” and pave the way for 
a new relationship between them, 
Consideration for an escort is at all 
times the first thought of the true 
gentlewoman. 

When skating “doubles”, or side by 
side with a gentleman, the more moi- 
est lady will always insist upon plac- 
ing an elderly chaperone between 
herself and her escort. This third 
party if too old to skate may be 
carried conveniently by clasping the 
gentleman’s wrists and forming a 
“Queen’s Chariot”. ; 

Although “mixed skating” between 
ladies and gentlemen is undoubtedly 
attractive to the eye and usually quite 
innocent of intent, nevertheless the in- 
creasing practice of coquetry on the 
rink is to be most earnestly deplored. 
Certainly the ice is not the place for 
promiscuous flirtation, particularly for 
the beginner; and the lady will seldom 
learn to skate -in the disturbing pres- 
ence of young male friends, It is 
therefore better that the girls make 
up parties themselves, called “Satur- 
day Afternoon Skating Clubs” or 
“Leagues”; and strive by dint of con- 
scientious practice to better their skill 
upon skates. Upon certain afternoons 
the gentlemen friends may be per- 
mitted to observe their progress from 
the bank. 

A full mastery of the art of ice 
skating is as necessary to the moder 
sportswoman as lawn-tennis or croquet. 
It teaches grace, codrdination ant 
muscular control; and in addition it 
opens up an entirely new field 0 
athletic pastimes and social activities. 
Only time and patience are required 
to transform the timid novice into 4 
confident and trained skater; and by 
the time milady has learned to main- 
tain her balance, skate forward and 
backward, pirouette, turn and other- 
wise comport herself on the ice at all 
times with ease and dispatch, she will 
be ready at last to enjoy the Queen 
Sport of winter. 

And by this time it will probably 


be summer again. 
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You may sight the Ciné-Kodak either from 
waist height or eye level—an exclusive feature. 
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You may sight the Ciné-Kodak either at eye 
level or waist height—an exclusive feature. 


Ciné-Kodak Makes Movies 


OOK at the Ciné-Kodak in the illustration above. Here’s 

the camera with which anyone can make movies that every- 

one will enjoy. And yet see how simple it is. No complicating 

features of any kind—quite the contrary. Sight the subject. 

Press the release. The spring motor starts and the movie’s in 
the making. No focusing. No tripod. 

That’s the Eastman idea applied to movie-making and when 
you switch on your Kodascope projector the results on the screen 
show what a really remarkable achievement it all is. 

Fun making movies—lots of it. And every second exhilarating. 

Pleasure showing them—just imagine the shouts of glee when 
Edith takes her first skiing lesson all over again, before a care- 
fully selected audience, on your own screen in your own home 
in movies you made yourself. 

And don’t mark ‘‘Finis”’ to the fun yet. From a nearby 
Kodascope Library may be rented professional photoplays— 
animated cartoons for the youngsters—thrilling dramas featur- 
ing famous stars for you and your friends—there’s a list of over 
450 screen successes from which to choose. 


The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat £5 Plug y - - house — — on the 
. ; me : switch and the movie you make or the movie 
lens, is priced at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat (3.5, at an you rent is right before you on your screen, 


even hundred. The Kodascope C projector is $60. 
A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope and screen 


—as low as 
5140 


The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to demon- 
strate the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer is not yet ready, write us 
for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


_ Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Tie Kodak City 
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It zs more blessed to give 


Stores whose big idea is how much 
they can receive are themselves likely 
to land in the hands of receivers. 
Knowing how to grve has made us 
biggest in our field. Shoes smart 
/ enough to fetch sixteen dollars in 
other stores, we're smart enough to 
sell for eleven. 
The shoes are made the same. Only 
e are made differently. 


G. ohn ward 


LLen’s Shoes 


/ 
/ INCORPORATED — REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
A 42nd Street 
) between Madison and Fifth Avenues 
Broadway, just below 38th 


/ Pi Other convenient 
y gy shops in New York, 
, Brooklyn, Philadel- 












Boston 
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This is Silvershell, a 
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VANITY Fag 


Prohibition 


(Continued from page 68) 


my point clear—the point is that I 
cannot lose my taste in one direction 
and retain it in another. If I am vul- 
gar in one particular I am vulgar 
through and through. All this talk 
about a man being a good judge of 
prose but having no feeling for poetry, 
having taste in foods and none in 
drinks, in music and not in painting, 
is sheer nonsense. You are vulgar or 
you are not vulgar. You like coarse 
things or you like fine things. 

The point not very clearly under- 
stood is that in passing our prohibition 
law we have in reality struck at the 
slowly growing culture of the whole 
country. 

Is it not stupid to think that, because 
coarse men use drink coarsely, no man 
shall drink? As well say that because 
some men have indigestion no man 
shall eat, because there is bad music 
played we shall have no good music. 

Well enough I know that my voice 
is a feeble one. What I say will have 
no effect. However I feel this inclina- 
tion to speak up. It has seemed to me, 
from the very beginning, that this 
whole matter of prohibition has been 
put on the wrong footing. We should 
begin to find out, sometime, that peo- 
ple are not changed by laws. You do 
not make men moral or immoral that 
way. 

Anyway, being moral or immoral 
has nothing to do with the matter. 

Men continue to drink. It is all a 
question of what we shall drink. It is 
a question of taste. 


Drink is the great equalizer. I dap 
say that, unlike food, it is not an ah 
solute necessity to the continuance of 
human life. 

But who wants just to live? If] 
cannot put some flourish into my lif, 
what good is it to me? Too mug 
greyness in an industrial civilization 
I do not want to be grey. If I wep 
a bird I would want to wear the mog 
gaily-colored plumage I could fing 
I want to sing occasionally, shout, link 
arms with other men, tell them nig 
little complimentary lies about them. 
selves, have them do the same‘to me. 

I want to dance, make love, ge 
drunk when getting drunk will loos 
me up. 

Being as I am, the kind of man] 
am, I dare say I will do these things 
in any event. 

I will get drinks all right. Plenty 
of men offer me drinks. Almost every 
day I get letters—“Come to my hous, 
I have something good here.” 

Mostly optimistic lies, a forlorm 

hope. 
We are all sunk into the vulgarity 
of second rate drinks. We go deeper 
and deeper. Nothing has ever so dis. 
couraged me about democracy. Noth- 
ing has ever so stood in the way of 
the growth of good taste. 

Nothing has ever struck such a blow 
at comradeship, as between man and 
man. 

Prohibition—the triumph of vul- 
garity. 

That is all I can see in the matter, 


Frank Borzage 


(Continued from page 50) 


Borzage was twenty-three at the end 
of this period, and had spent ten years 
learning the rudiments of theatrical 
work. At an age when the average 
young man was not ready to take up a 
profession, he went to Hollywood. . 

He had everything in his favor, 
good looks, a devil-may-care manner, a 
mind strong with first-hand knowledge 
of drama and life. He was known in 
western theatrical vernacular as a 
“crépe hair guy”—a term applied by 
sheepherders and cowboys in desert 
and mountain towns to actors who 
played “dude” parts. 

By a stroke of luck or an intuition 
that was uncanny he went at once to 
the right person in Hollywood . . 
the late Thomas H. Ince. 

This man had lead a life similar to 
his own. 

He engaged Borzage as an “extra” 
player. In three months he made him 
a juvenile leading man. 

Borzage, not satisfied, and feeling 
that the greatest future lay in direct- 
ing, looked about and succeeded in 
finding an “angel” to finance a motion 
picture in which he would play the 
lead and also direct. He took for his 
share a salary of seventy-five dollars 
a week and a percentage. The picture 
made good. 

Before long, Borzage directed Olive 
Thomas, one of the most beautiful 
moths that ever fluttered on the screen. 


He was earning ten thousand a year 
when a famous editor saw a picture 
he had directed. The editor signed 
him at seventy-five thousand dollars 
a year. 

While the directing of Humoresque 
remains his top performance, he is 
known to the trade as one who has 
never made a financial failure. 

He directed Norma Talmadge in 
her most successful pictures, Secrefs 
and The Lady. 

Borzage asks no player to do that 
which he cannot do himself. He plays 
each part before the members of the 
cast. 

When first married he paid thirteen 
thousand dollars for a residence on 
Wilshire Boulevard, the Fifth Avenve 
of Los Angeles.. The increase in real 
estate valuation is such that he recently 
refused two hundred thousand for tt. 

In true Italian fashion he has 
gathered the members of his family 
about him. A brother is his assistant 
director. 

The old peasant father, when firs 
seeing Frank on the screen said, “My 
boy be greater nor Jesus—he be in 
two places to once.” 

The organizer of the stock com- 
pany with whom Borzage trouped 
three years is now at the head.of a 
little amateur theatrical school 1° 
Pasadena twenty miles from 
Hollywood and .. . his greatest pupil. 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL 





CaDILLAc’s program of 50 
Body Stylesand Types in 500 
Color and Upholstery Com- 
binations was the first gen- 
uinely new note in motor cars 
in five years. It made the 
motor car once again a thing 
of personal pride and indi- 
vidual distinction. 


But color and body variety 
are not the only new and finer 


All eyes are 
focusing on the 
2real New 
CADILLAC 
ea 


‘Priced from $2995 upward, f. o. b. Detroit 


Gk Oe & sk 


| 








elements in thisnew Cadillac. 
In every performance detail; 
in speed and power; in value 
and dependability it surpasses 
any former Cadillac. 

Proot of this is found in the 
tact that the demand for the 
new go-degree, eight-cylin- 
der Cadillac is far greater 
than that ofall other cars at its 


price, or over, put together. 
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MOTORS CORPORATION 
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EPITHELIAL DEBRIS? 


(Your old enemy dandruff—with a college education) 
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It gives you away 


Whuarss your first impression of aman or woman _ onthescalp, full strength. Rub vigorously. Do it every 
with dandruff? day for aweek. Except in stubborn cases, you will note 
an improvement in a few days. Thousands 

of men and women have thanked us for 
the suggestion. Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


P. S. 


Note how well your hair looks 
—and equally interesting— 
how long it ‘‘stays put’’ after 


Instinctively, youdraw away. Beside this telltale fault 
all good points fade. Loose dandruff betrays you 
every time—a social and business handicap 
that cannot be underestimated. 







If you have the slightest evidence of its 
presence do something about it. You can 
control it. Very easily, too. Here’s how: 


Simply douse Listerine, the safe antiseptic, you have used Listerine on it. 


LISTERINE 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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niversary 
ranklin, 
this great car is the climax 


of the Franklin policy of 
always keeping ahead 





ON VIEW AT ALL DEALERSHIPS. Now offered at the most favorable price in Franklin 
history, with a special 25th Anniversary Easy Ownership Plan also available. 


ANA 


FULLY EQUIPPED F.0.B.SYRACUSE,N.Y. COUPE Now $2490—SEDAN Now $2790 OTHER TYPES IN are 
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Swallow-tail or Dinner jacket of luxurious broad- 
cloth. lapels faced with Catoir silk, lustrous 
or dull, as you please. Single-breasted 
or rolled collar vest of Catoir fabric. 


Vest, coat and o’coat linings of 


Catoir in novel designs. Foot 
covering of midnight hue 
in your favorite last. 
QCatoir vestings, 
facings and linings—at 
exclusive merchant tailors 


or fine men’s wear shops. 


Ol 





VESTINGS: FACINGS: LININGS 


A Study in Black 


LY OWLER of the latest London 


mode—bow tie as black as a bat and winged like one. 


VANITY Far 


Coolidge and 1928 


(Continued from page 63) 


The third term argument will sup- 
ply the Republican politicians with a 
respectable public reason for doing 
what they wish to do anyway, for very 
much more powerful private reasons. 
Mr. Coolidge is unpopular in Wash- 
ington. He is disliked by the farm 
bloc, for obvious causes. He is dis- 
liked by the conservative Republicans. 
Being unpopular in Washington is not 
in itself an extraordinary thing for a 
President. It may be a symptom of 
virtue and strength. But Mr. Cool- 
idge’s unpopularity is of a different 
order. It is due fundamentalfy to the 
belief that he is a calculating and 
selfish man. That may be doing him 
an injustice. But nevertheless to all 
appearances he is as heartless a poli- 
tician as has come along for some 
time. When you think of the cool 
patience with which he stood by and 
let loyal supporters like Senator Wads- 
worth sink, it really makes you want to 
go out and embrace a large, friendly, 
warmhearted, crooked ward __ boss. 
Senator Wadsworth is an exceptionally 
able and attractive man; it was posi- 
tively distressing to hear him sounding 
the praises of Coolidge from Buffalo 
to Montauk, with never a smile or a 
word of thanks from Mr. Coolidge 
himself. That may have been the cor- 
rect thing to do. But it was not 
exactly the warmhearted thing to do, 
and it did not look any better when 
Mr. Coolidge finally went to the 
rescue of his personal pet, Senator 
Buler, because he was told that there 
in Massachusetts his own prestige was 
at stake. I venture to predict that in- 
numerable Republican politicians are 
carefully studying the utterances of 
Washington and Jefferson about a 
third term, and that they are finding 
them unusually convincing as they re- 
call the personal coldness of Mr. 
Coolidge. 

The man to whom they are turning 
with rather warm expectations is 
former Governor Frank O. Lowden 
of Illinois. There is a man who 
would seem to fit the needs of the 
Republicans in 1928 with astonishing 
exactness. He comes from Illinois, 
which in itself means a good deal. He 


is a very rich man which, say why 
you will about the little old far, 
house, is not undesirable in a canqi. 
date. It disposes of all possible ob. 
jection to Mr. Lowden as a Bolshevik. 
He was a very competent governor of 
Illinois; he was more than a competent 
governor, he was an exceptional Goy. 
ernor. Mr. Lowden, therefore, js an 
established politician and by virty 
of his wealth and family connections 
may be considered persona grata ty 
the great Republican corporate inte;. 
ests. And then on top of all that, just 
think of it, he is easily the first choice 
of the Republican farm bloc! Fo; 
over six years now he has worked for 
the farmers and studied their prob. 
lems. He has won the farmers? cop. 
fidence. Now, nobody since Roosevelt 
has ever had the real confidence both 
of the East and the West. Mr. Low. 
den is the first available Republican 
candidate who has it. He is so ob. 
viously available that there is nobody 
else who, today, is even a clos 
second. 

The personal problem of the Re. 
publican politician is to decide how 
and when to leave Mr. Coolidge, and 
how and when to rally to his suc. 
cessor. This is a delicate little ques 
tion. To leave Mr. Coolidge too soon 
is risky, for Mr. Coolidge will be 
President for two years more, and he 
disposes of punishments and rewards, 
On the other hand to stay with him 
too long may mean missing the chance 
to be among the first to greet his 
successor. To find just the right time, 
to choose just the right way, to strike 
the perfect balance between futile in. 
surgency and successful audacity, that 
is the present problem of the politi- 
cians. They have to decide, too, 
whether to go straight from Coolidge 
to Lowden, or whether it is more 
profitable to go to Lowden by way of 
a favourite son. These are the ulti. 
mate subtleties of the politician’s art, 
and the choices made on questions 
of this sort will govern the actions of 
public men in the next year when they 
come to deal with such apparently un- 
emotional questions as tax reduction, 
the World Court, or farm relief. 


A Definition of Terms 


(Continued from page 48) 


“You have an excellent memory,” 
said Mrs, Badminster. 

“Now that we have declared our 
hearts to one another—” he began 
stiffly. 

“What an original way of putting 
it!?? Mrs. Badminster said. 

“J feel,” he went on, without notic- 
ing the interruption, “that we owe it 
to ourselves, to our religious and social 
convictions, to society, that you divorce 
your husband and—” 

“I love your enthusiasm,” Mrs. 
Badminster said, without smiling, “but 
what you suggest is impossible. I’m 
too old for practical jokes.” 

“If you love me,” Mr. Abbey said 
dispassionately, “you must marry me.” 

Mrs. Badminster laughed, a gay, 


prolonged trill. “But we were not 
speaking of love,” she said. “J love 
my husband.” 

The maid entered at that moment. 
Mrs. Badminster, turning to her, said 
a little casually, “Mr. Abbey is leav- 
ing, Louise.” The scene and the sen- 
tence and the spiritual wrong that 
had been done him sank slowly like 
a red ember into Mr. Abbey’s mind. 
Horror, a sense of frustration, ange 
all gave place at length to bitterness. 
He collected himself and bowed. 
“Good-bye, Mrs. Badminster. My ad- 
miration for the woman of fashion 
increases day by day.” ; 

As Mr. Abbey followed the maid 
out of the door, Mrs. Badminster 
smiled without rancour. 
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ect takes a high toll 


pe TE — 


4.out of 5 invite pyorrhea 


Dread Pyorrhea, with its host of serious 
ills, does not come uncalled for. It comes 
as the guest of Neglect and Carelessness. 

And four persons out of five after forty 
(and thousands younger) contract Pyor- 
rhea. Often serious diseases follow, de- 
stroying health, beauty and youth. 

You need have no fear of this vicious 
foe. If your gums are tender and bleed- 
ing, see your dentist at once. And start 
using Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s 
wards off Pyorrhea or checks its vicious 
course. It firms the gums and keeps them 
healthy. It protects teeth against acids 
which cause decay. It keeps them snowy 
white. 

ItistheformulaofR.J.Forhan,D.D.S., 
and contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, 
used by dentists everywhere. 

Safeguard your health! See your den- 
tist twice a year. Start using Forhan’s 
regularly morning and night. Teach your 
children this good habit. Play safe—get 
a tube today. Atall druggists, 35cand 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's for the guns = 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE...IT CHECKS PYORRHEA/ ; 














OU LEAAADAVAAAAA ALL} 


FORMUGA=Or— 















==: PREP4RE D_EOR 
= PRESCRIPTION= 











Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you 
try this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Re- 
freshant once, you'll never go back to ordinary 
mouthwashes that only hide bad breath with 
their tell-taleodors. Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
ant is a success. Try it. 


We make 
this promise 














VANITY Fap 


The Truth About the Universities 


(Continued from page 64) 


information acquired by their 
efforts, but to reproduce, parrot like, 
the facts and the comments upon them 
which they have heard at the lectures. 
Moreover, in many European and 
American universities, the curriculum 
is so wide that serious individual study 
of any given subject becomes almost 
impossible. All that the student is 
able, or indeed expected, to do is to 
attend a great many courses of lectures 
and to pass an examination on each 
course. Such examinations are mere 
tests of memory, and success in thera 
does not imply any real understanding 
of the subject. 

The abuses of too much lecturing 
on too many subjects are tempered, in 
those universities where they occur, 
by the system of post-graduate theses. 
A highly honorific degree is offered to 
those who are prepared, after com- 
pleting their lecture courses in general 
culture, to undertake.a piece of special 
research of their own. In theory, 
this is an excellent plan; in practice, 
however, it is not entirely satisfactory. 
Research is not intrinsically a good 
thing, except perhaps as a mental dis- 
cipline; its value depends on the 
significance of the subject investigated. 
To conduct elaborate researches on 
subjects which are valueless from the 
point of view of science as well as of 
general culture and practical life is a 
stupid waste of time. Most literary 
theses belong, unfortunately, to this 
class of silly and non-significant re- 
searches. Scientific theses, however, 
even on apparently trivial subjects, are 
almost always significant and of use. 
The end of life is thought; if mechan- 
ical inventions are useful, it is because 
they release men from drudgery and 
therefore release thought 
bondage to immediate practical needs; 
and in the world of research a fact, or 
a collection of facts, is valuable pre- 
cisely to the extent that it is capable of 
serving thought. Laborious scientific 
researchers make collections of facts 
which, though apparently trivial in 
themselves, will perhaps serve to pro- 
vide the basis on which either they 
themselves or some other man sof 
greater talent will raise a valuable 
and fruitful generalisation. The same 
cannot, unhappily, be said of most 
historico-literary theses. Intrinsically 
silly, they cannot, even by the most 
brilliant man of genius, be made to 
serve the cause of thought. Some 
years ago, I remember, I looked at one 
such thesis called The Pindaric Ode 
in English Literature Before the Time 
of Cowley. Now, anyone who has 
a working acquaintance with English 
literature knows that Cowley was the 
first poet to write odes modelled on 
those of Pindar. To write about 
Pindaric odes before Cowley is like 
writing about the snakes in Iceland, 
where snakes do not exist. The author 
of the thesis had managed to fill sev- 
eral hundred pages with unnecessary 
amplifications of the simple statement: 
“There were no Pindaric odes in Eng- 
lish before Cowley.” 

It would, of course, be absurd to 
say that lecturing is entirely useless; it 
is not. A course of lectures forms an 
excellent introduction to individual 
study in any given subject. Moreover, 
men and women vary greatly in their 


own 


from _ its 


capacity to profit by the written s 
opposed to the spoken word. For song 
people a book presents obstacles . 
understanding which a brief spoken 
explanation immediately removes, Fy, 
certain purposes, then, lectures are yg. 
ful and necessary. But to make a yp. 
versity education consist mainly jy 
courses of lectures is absurd. ; 
The small amount and the superficjy], 
ity of the knowledge derivable fron 
lectures is compensated for by the mul. 
tiplication of courses. Universities tha 
concentrate on lecture courses profes 
to teach their students an astonishine 
variety of subjects; in practice, how. 
ever, they succeed.too often in teaching 
them nothing. Taught snippets ar 
not remembered; the mind retains only 
that which it has learned itself, thor. 
oughly and with interest. Intensive 
study in one subject, or one group of 
associated subjects, is of far more 
value than this superficial teaching of 
many things. Every student should 
have received a good general educa. 
tion before coming to the university, 
Here, since it is physically impossiblz 
to go deeply into many subjects of 
study, he should specialize. This does 
not mean, of course, that he must cut 
himself off completely from other 
branches of learning than his own, 
A good university is pervaded by an 
atmosphere of general culture. 
There is much in the two ancient 
universities of England that might 
with profit be altered; but at least the 
methods of teaching current at Oxford 
and Cambridge come more nearly to 
being rational than those employed by 
any other university with which I am 
acquainted. At these universities the 
importance attached to lectures is rel- 
atively very small. A man can obtain 
his degree without attending any lec- 
tures at all if he so desires. (During 
my own academic career at Oxford I 
never attended more than two lectures 
a week.) Education at Oxford and 
Cambridge hinges on the tutorial sys- 
tem which is, in its term, closely bound 
up with the college system. The tutor 
exists to direct the student’s individual 
work and to help him in his difficulties 
when they arise. He is, in most cases, 
a member of the student’s college and 
either lives permanently in college or 
at any rate passes most of his day 
within its precincts. Teachers and 
taught live together in great intimacy 
within the college, and perhaps the 
most fruitful part of an Oxford or 
Cambridge education is that which is 
given unofficially, in the course of the 
student’s social relations with his 
teachers. Intensive individual study is 
tempered by conversation. It is i 
informal symposiums at night, over 
the fire, in the rooms of some sympa 
thetic and intelligent don, that the 
undergraduate comes to be interested 
in, and familiar with, ideas. To dis- 
cuss the problems of life witha highly 
cultured man, not too much older than 
himself to be unable to understand his 
adolescent point of view, is the most 
liberal education a youth can possibly 
have. And this education he gets *t 
the ancient English universities— 
rather he can get it, if he wants to and 
is not too busy leading the life of the 
sporting club to have any tume ie 
anything so unimportant as education. 
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Studebaker 





Peerless 


Sica Cadillac 


The Advanced Thou ght 
of the Motor Industry 
revolves about 


RELAXED MOTORING 


— enough, the full significance of Relaxed Motoring has 
been best appreciated by the leaders of the industry —the car 
builders whose sense of obligation to their public is highest and who 
are habitually most alert to forward steps of proven value. 


Inevitably, these leaders have been the ones to build Relaxation into 
their cars by equipping them at the factory with Watson Stabilators — 
the means for Relaxation. 


Cadillac Chrysler 80 Chrysler 70 

Duesenberg Du Pont Franklin 

Isotta Fraschini Jordan Great Line 8 Locomobile Jr. Eight 

McFarlan T. V. 6 McFarlan Light 8 Nash Advanced Six 

Packard Eight Packard Six Peerless 8-69 Peerless 6-90 

Stearns-Knight Studebaker “President” Stutz Vertical Eight 
Willys-Knight Great Six 


Of all cars now built to sell at $2,000 or more, 60% are factory-Stabilated. In 
1926, approximately an equal number, in the same or lower price classes, were 
Stabilated by local car-dealers or individual owners. 


Stabilators cost little more than the cheapest devices, sold merely for shock 
absorbing purposes. They return their cost many times over, not only in more 
enjoyable, more refreshing, safer motoring, but in the actual reduction of upkeep 
and repair costs through the protection they give your car. 


Any Stabilator dealer will equip your present car for Relaxed Motoring 
in a few hours. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


WATSON 
STABILATOR 




















JORDAN 
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Jordan 


Du Pont 


ELAXATION is pos- 
sible only when you 
know that no force can 
throw you. The only way 
to prevent any force from 
throwing you is to resist 
each force in proportion to 
its magnitude. And right 
there you have the Sta- 
bilator principle. This 
Stabilator principle is 
patented and Watson 
Stabilators enjoy complete, 
sole and exclusive license 
under these patents. 
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The right care keeps your hair healthy and strong 


Is your hair young, 
thick, clean looking? 


—or is it tired and sick? 


ATR loses its young healthy 

vitality if you neglect it. 
All too soon it becomes dull, 
starved and sick. 

The scalp readily falls prey to 
dandruff infection. The hair gets 
thinner and more lifeless. And 
the final result is baldness. 

Yet sick hair can be restored 
to health. Strong clean-looking 
hair can be kept young and vigor- 
ous if you give it the right nour- 
ishing care. 

This is easy to do: 

EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Then with the fingers pressed 


down firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the tonic 


thoroughly into every inch of the scalp. 
Brush the hair while still moist. It will 
lie smoothly just the way you want it. 


This quick treatment makes your 
scalp tingle with new health. 


Dandruff soon disappears. Your 
hair fed at the roots, grows thick and 
strong. Its improved appearance 
after only a few days of this care 
will astonish you. 


For Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine does 
the two things needed to promote 
hair health— stimulates hair-nour- 
ishing circulation and destroys dan- 
druff infection. 


Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
any drug or department store today. 
(Signature of Ed. Pinaud on each 
bottle.) Or send for generous free 
sample. Pinaud Incorporated, 90 
Fifth Avenue, New York — sole 
distributors for Parfumerie Ed. 
Pinaud, Paris. 





ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 


FREE—GENEROUS 
TRIAL BOTTLE 


Prnavp Incorporated, Dept.G-101 
90 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send trial bottle of Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 





of Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine Quinine to 
—enough for several invigorating 

scalp treatments. Your hair is Name 
worth the trouble. Tear off the 

coupon now! Address 





| ‘Well,? said I, ‘come 











VANITY Fag 


The Constant Nymph 


(Continued from page 45) 


Lewis Dodd a credible personage. That 
Mr. Anders’ Lewis could have inspired 
grandes passions in the hearts of two 
such diverse women as Tessa and Flor- 
ence is a feat too difficult for the im- 
agination of even the most careless 
playgoer. As for Tessa, she is com- 
petent throughout—but does not bring 
to the réle the fine feeling and the 
beauty with which it is permeated. The 
search for a Tessa, for the American 
production, has been a thorough one, 
and all manner of American actresses 
were mentioned in the course of it 
from Mrs, Fiske to Baby Peggy. Yet 
the choice eventually fell upon Miss 
Beatrix Thomson, a recruit from Eng- 
land almost as new to the stage there 
as here. 

She was, as I have said, merely com- 
petent. I think the search for a Tessa 
might have ended with Helen Chand- 
ler. If this young actress—playing 
second fiddle to Tessa in the current 
production—would not have brought 
more glamour to the rédle than the 
mime who now occupies it, I am a 
very poor judge of dramatic talents. 
The Constant Nymph will not, I am 
sure, have the success which a more 
selective dramatization of the book 
would deserve on the New York 
stage. The play, as it stands, depends, 
not on its content, but on the interpre- 
tation of its content. In other words, 
it is a play which needs to be acted to 
perfection. And, I ray add, the current 
production is without a single bril- 
liant performance-—with the exception, 
perhaps, of Miss Chandler’s Paulina. 

But, speaking of constant nymphs, I 
am in receipt of a communication 
from the Society for the Suppression 


of Vice asking for funds with whic 
to put down evil plays, and pro. 
pounding the awful question: “Why 
are you doing to protect the children 
of your neighbours?” And appended 
is an after-thought: “How about th 
multitude of spectators (at The Cap. 
tive) who were not adults? Hoy 
about the young, curious, half-edy. 
cated girls who thus gained inform. 
tion and had their curiosity aroused 
on a subject that would not otherwis 
come to the attention of 95 per cen 
of normal people during their natuml 
lives?” 

This suggests, in fact, that Th 
Captive is not considered all that jt 
should be. I wonder whether the §p. 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice real. 
izes that The Constant Nymph, in its 
own way, teaches little girls that chas. 
tity does not pay. Tessa’s death scene 
is very affecting—quite touching in 
fact—and it is welcome for its own 
sake. But why a death scene? It js 
not the consequence of events, nor 
even the “moral ending” which fol. 
lows traditionally on the heels of sin, 
It may seem to the professional cen. 
sors that death equalizes all infrings. 
ments of the moral code, yet I am sue 
they will be disappointed to discover 
that Tessa’s death is by no means a 
logical outcome of sinful intent, Early 
in the play it is “planted” that she is 
subject to heart attacks. Were it not 
for a most unusual physical infirmity 
it is reasonably sure to most of us 
that Tessa’s principles would have tri- 
umphed, vindicating completely her 
reckless love for Lewis. How will the 
censors explain this to the little girls 
they are so anxious to protect? 


The People Who Don’t Play Golf 


(Continued from page 77) 


when out of my sight. However, 
he said that he killed at every shot, and 
when he cleaned his gun, he, just be- 
fore sunset, knew that he had killed 
ninety-nine partridges. It was a grand 
achievement, but unfortunately he 
wanted to make it a hundred. The sun 
was setting, and, in that country, dark- 
ness comes almost at once. Therefore I 
was in haste to be off. No, he would 
kill the hundredth bird. He shot and 
missed. ‘That’s it,? said he, running 
as if to pick up the bird. ‘What,’ said 
I, ‘you don’t think you killed, do 
you? Why there is the bird now, not 
only alive, but calling in that wood’; 
which was at about a hundred yards 
distance. Then we walked backward 
and forward many times upon about 
twenty yards square with our eyes to 
the ground, looking for what both 
of us knew was not there. I had 
passed him and I happened to be turn- 
ing round just after I had passed him, 
when I saw him putting his hand be- 
hind him, take a partridge out of his 
bag, and let it fall upon the ground. 
Presently he called out to me in the 
most triumphant tone; ‘Here! Here! 
Come here!’ I went up to him, and 
he, pointing out with his finger to 


| the bird, and looking hard in my 


face at the same time, said, ‘There 
Cobbett, I hope that will be a warning 
to you never to be obstinate again.’ 
along,’ and 


away we went, as merry as larks.” 

Of course we are all “sensible and 
honourable men”, as Cobbett expressiy 
says that Mr. Ewing was, but if we 
had no opponents and only our own 
score to think about I fancy we might 
be inclined to fall away from recti- 
tude as did that “famous shooter”. 

How those people who don’t play 
golf would despise us, understanding 
not our temptations. Yes, theirs must 
be a virtuous and innocent life, but 
there is some comfort in reflecting that 
it must also be a dull one. Dull, dull, 
dull—I repeat the word over and 
over to myself, and with the most 
beneficial results. 

I am now cheering up, more and 
more, every minute. I am writing on 
a Tuesday, and on the Friday night, 
in only three more days or, to be very 
honest, three and a half, I shall be 
climbing on board the night train 
which will get me to St. Andrews for 
breakfast. In four days I shall be play- 
ing golf on that noble links, and see- 
ing all my golfing friends. We shall 
lose half-crown balls in the whins, and 
half-crowns to one another; we shall 
be unhappy over our respective faults 
and invent all manner of futile theo- 
ries; we shall bore each other with 
the accounts of our matches: we may 
even “go so far as almost to lie a 
little”. Nevertheless we shall not 
very jealous of anybody else on earth. 
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IAT MOMENT—when the hostess 

stands with her guests, about to 
enter the dining room, she does not hear 
the murmur of low-voiced conversation. 
She cannot evade an instant’s sharp con- 
cern—are all the details of the table 
exactly right ? 


As far as her table covering is concerned 
this hostess can be immediately reassured 
inasingle glance. Her table cloth is linen 
damask! All authorities agree that on/y a 
linen damask table cloth is correct. 


In her instant’s glance at the table, 
not only is this hostess reassured that her 
table is correct, but its beauty suddenly 


LI 





TABLECLOTHS 





seems beyond her warmest expectations. 
It is the linen damask cloth that sustains 
and unifies the wholedecorativeeffect by the 
lovely expanse of shadow-patterned white. 


Linen DAMASK is correct! It evokes 
thrilling beauties from china, glass and 





moment — when the hostess 


wonders, Ss waything all night 2” 





silver. It is-now the choice of the in- 


formed hostess for every occasion. 


These beautiful linen damasks are not as 
expensive as their reputation implies. At your 
store you will find cloths of interesting design 


at reasonable prices. 


Booklet on Table Decoration 

EMILY POST, the world-famous authority 
on manners and the author of “Etiquette”, the 
Blue Book of social usage, has written with 
charm and authority about Linen Damask in 
the foreword to 4 New Booklet, “WE DINE 
ON LINEN DAMASK.” The booklet also con- 
tains new ideas in table decoration and much 
other helpful information. Send 25c to Dept. 
F-5 the Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 
260 West Broadway, N. Y. 


{f- NAPKINS 
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Ow fo be 


ell Dressed 


inexpenstwely 


OO MANY MEN think that to be 

well dressed requires a great expendi- 

ture. This is not so. Good appearance 
is born of good taste and good quality. 


As to good taste, the color and the pattern 
of your clothes are of primary consideration. 
You can wear colors, provided only that 
they are harmonious colors—colors that 


“look well” on you. 


A few well tailored suits of judiciously chosen 
Strong-Hewat colorful weaves, with a tasteful va- 
riety of shirts, hosiery, neckwear and ’kerchiefs for 
each, and you have achieved that “well dressed” 
appearance at a remarkably modest expenditure. 


Don’t think of color asa substitute for quality .. . 
it can never take the place of real intrinsic worth. 
In fact the most beautiful colorings in woolen 
cloths can be produced only with the finest wools— 
Virgin Wool. The beautiful colors in all Strong- 
Hewat colorful cloths are the result of using only 
Virgin Wool in their weaving. And since only the 
finest wools produce the finest color effects, it fol- 
lows that these fabrics will give the longest service. 
When you buy your next suit, ask to see some of the 
colorful Strong-Hewat fabrics . and note the 
richness of the cloth. Most clothiers can show you 
Strong-Hewat colorful fabrics. 





STRONG-HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 


hei 


PRESIDENT 





Stronc, Hewat & Co. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEw Y ORK 
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Evolution in Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 75 
J § 


“G” is a heart bid under systems 
No. 2 and 5. There is no bid under 
No. 3 system, as the minor suit is too 
short. It is a club bid under No. 4, as 
an approaching bid. Players who 
adopt this system go on the principle 
that one should never pass up a hand 
with four, five, or six tricks in it, at 
double value, if there is any way to 
show them, as passing leaves the part- 
ner under an entirely mistaken im- 
pression. He imagines or fears weak- 
ness where there is actually strength of 
considerable value. 

“H” is a heart bid under No. 5 sys- 
tem; a club bid under No. 4+. This call 
may astonish some players, but it has 
what H. H. Ward calls the greatest 
advantage possible in the game: hear- 
ing what all the others have to say 
before making a final decision. Some 
players call it “Bidding a club and 
listening in”. 

The “H” hand came up in a game 
on the Pacific Coast last year and the 
opening bid by the dealer of “One 
Club” gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. The hand was held out and 
the remaining thirty-nine cards dis- 
tributed to the three other hands, to 
see the result of the club bid, transpos- 
ing the hands so as to give the dealer 
each of three in turn as his partner’s. 
Some three hundred trials made by a 
class in Pasadena failed to find any- 
thing wrong with the club bid. Here 
is the original distribution, which de- 
veloped some rather interesting points. 














Partner 
¥ 9873 
& 1084 
© AQIo 
@ 106 
Dummy Y Declarer 
Y AQIO 7 4 
#0J63 [A Bl #kKo752 
YK 73 Z © 10 
@#KQ8 @J97532 
K6542 
> 86542 
@A4 
Dealer 


The dealer bid a club; second hand, 
no trumps, taken out by fourth hand 
with two spades. The dealer laid 
down his ace of clubs, following the 
rule that if you do not lead the suit 
you bid, the card led (in any of the 
other suits) is a singleton. Winning 
that trick, he went through dummy’s 
diamonds. His partner won the trick 
and returned the club, which the dealer 
trumped. Now the ace of trumps 
saves the game. 

Here is a deal that came up in the 
first large duplicate game played in 
California: 














Partner 
9 AS5 
& QO] 1082 
© 986 
@AQ?z 
2nd Hand ' 4th Hand 
Y KQJ10964 ¥ 282 
© KQ Z © J 1073 
@K5 @ J1093 
is 
&®A53 
© A542 
@8642 
Dealer 


According to systems 1, 2, 3, or4 
he bids a diamond, as the No. | and} 
major-suit systems include the No, 3 
system for minor suits, as a rule, foy, 
cards being enough. Under No, 5 
system, this is a spade bid, the higher 
ranking of two four-card suits, Se, 
ond hand bids two hearts. If left in, 
he goes down one, with eighty hon. 
ours, 80—50=30. 

If the dealer starts with a spade, his 
partner goes to two over the hearts, 
and can make two if left in. If they 
go on with the hearts the contract j 
set. Played at spades a heart is Jed 
and the club queen comes through, 
The third round of clubs is trumped, 
The third heart is trumped with the 
nine of spades, both dealer and partner 
discarding diamonds. The rest is ob. 
vious, as the clubs force the last trump 
after the trump finesse wins. 

Played at hearts, the third club js 
trumped. The ace of trumps is held 
up until the second round. The fourth 
club is trumped and the diamonds 
cleared, but two spades make. 

The player who uses the “club, and 
listen in, system” on this hand bid a 
club, instead of a diamond. Second 
hand bid two hearts and third hand 
two no-trumps, on the chance that his 
partner held ace king of clubs. It is 
a game hand at no-trump, with 40 
aces, as five clubs, two spades, a heart 
and a diamond make. This means a 
difference of nearly 300 points be- 
tween that and only setting A and B 
one trick at hearts. 


ANSWER TO THE JANUARY 
PROBLEM 
This was the distribution in Problem 
KCI: 














Y none 

& A42 

o 53 

@42 
Y none y ? none 
@#K65 &Q 
© 109 A B ) 862 
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Y Alo 

&73 

© AJ7 

@ none 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want six tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z starts with the three of clubs and 
Y passes it up, allowing the queen to 
win. If B now leads a spade, Z 
trumps it, leads the ace of diamonds 
and follows with a trump. 

If A discards a diamond, Y can g*t 
in on the club and lead through B's 
diamonds, If A discards a club, both 
Y’s clubs are good. If A discards the 
spade king, Y sheds a club and B a 
spade. The club puts Y in, forcing 
B to give up the best spade or unguard 
the diamonds. 

If B leads a diamond instead of a 
spade at the second trick, Z wins with 
the jack and leads the trump. Then 
all three players will discard spades. 
Z leads another trump, and the same 
position arises as when B led a spade 
and Z trumped it. 
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"| DE LUXE TRANSPORTATION’ 
- says the Commander of America’s 
[Wer vecaae MOST fam mse aes 


guished social, and artistic, and tor is a feature other manufacturers 

















2 i iti i illys- ‘ , Id illions to get, because 
Q3 Engh Great hag apis ulna “At sea, the mighty Leviathan ,.. Ashore, my won- prec, coe mance poe A 
all other fine — .-Why  derful Willys-Knight Great Six ...That’s my idea ties seknciedie in ae 
is it so many famous European per- ‘ rough years of tests, be 
sonalities coincide so emphatically of transportation de luxe.’ and abroad, it has proven itself the 
in this preference? . . . (Signed) Herpert HarTLey most oe ag type of automobile 
Why is it this car enjoys such un- RET OE « 
ds. Y | usual prestige—such widespread good-will The same type of power plant oe 
Li) eee nt ad coe orf Eons Be 
ar . ? 
bs and Here emg se pr ag eee France, the British Daimler-Knight (you 
een to mand P * « ee ” know what these great names Stand for) the 
; ander of the world-famous ‘‘Leviathan 
de, ZF _ Bates Knight engine of the Willys-Knight Great 
monds aya Six—no carbon troubles, no valves to grind, 


The Willys-Knight Great Six is to mo- 
an get — toring what the flagship of the United States 
gh B's Ff Shipping Lines is to trans-Atlantic travel... 
» both fF In a word—here in this superfine automo- 


is considered in professional engineering 
circles to be the greatest major advantage 
ever possessed by any automobile. 





rds the J bile, and pre-eminently, is true *“transpor- aa 

dBa F ttion de luxe.” 

ee Willys-Knight Great Six prices from $1750 to $2295. 
et fan * New “70"’ Willys-Knight Six from $1295 to $1525. 


The Kni Prices f. 0. b. factory and specifications subject to 
i of a ¢ Knight sleeve-valve motor—patented, change without notice. 


— protected exclusive. In this one great feature you The Willys Finance Plan offers unusually attractive 
bens have the leading reason for the irresistible credit terms . . . Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
spades. forward march toward luxury-car leadership Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT Great SIX 











Captain Hartley boarding his Willys-Knight 
Great Six at the New York landing péer. 
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The Supreme Interpretation of 
Chrysler Standardized Quality 


The Chrysler plan of Quality Stand- 
ardization differs from, and is supe- 
rior to, ordinary manufacturing 
practice and methods, because it de- 
nds fixed and inflexible qualiry 
dards which enforce the same 
pulously close limits —the same 

d rule of engineering exactness 
the same absolute accuracy and 

n of alignment and assem- 






ning and the manufacturing of 

every part, practice and process in 

four lines of Chrysler cars —‘‘so”, 

“6c”, “70”, and Imperial “80"—so 
‘ a : 

t each individual car shall be the 
Supreme Value in its own class. 
Cure go? 

Eight body styles, priced from $2405 


to $3595, f. o. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER MODEL 


e—in the measurement, the ma- 


NUMBERS 


No matter how much you may admire the car you 
now own, the Chrysler Imperial “80” offers a decidedly 
new and unique adventure in joyous motoring. 


From the moment of your initial experience in the 
Imperial “80” you will be satisfied with nothing less. 


In speed, power, smoothness, luxury of appointment, 
riding and driving ease, the Imperial “80” is a challenge 
to you to be dissatisfied with the conventional and 
the commonplace. 


It is an invitation to know the sheer delight of step- 
ping from the finest car of yesterday to the finest that 
money can build. 
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(VINSHIP 


WARDROBE 
The Trunk with Daors 


4 ‘A 


Look forthe 
Red Band 


py CARE of its amazing convenience and strength, the 
door-opening Winship stands preeminent among trunks. 
No back-straining, floor-marring halves to push apart! The 
name “Winship” is an assurance of all that can be desired in 
a wardrobe — superb workmanship, unequalled convenience, 
years of satisfaction. Insist on being shown the genuine, red- 
band Winship. Write for literature and name of nearest dealer. 





Ww. We WINSHIP &© SONS, INC. 
| 204, Bleecker Street Utica, New York 
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(The WINSHIP WARDROBE IS IDENTIFIED BY THE RED BAND 
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Of Help 
to Hosts 


HE Louis Sherry catering 
service has established en- 
viable reputations for more than 
one bachelor menage. 
Teas, lunches, dinners—elabor- 
ate and simple—for the many or 
for the few—are exquisitely pre- 
pared and perfectly served to the 
last detail. 
Hospitable hosts find the help 
of Louis Sherry indispensable. 


okuis Showy 


300 Park Avenue 
Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 














t Charming colourful 
Knives, Forks and Spoons 
aS _ direct from 
Paris 
especially im- 
ported. 
$5 for six 
of either in 

Coral Pink 
Leaf Green 
French Blue 
Lapis Blue 
Pale Amber 
Lacquer Red 


hee 





$5 for six of either 


The latest model and best quality 
made in France to-day. Gold metal 
blades, ivorine handles. 

Table and dessert knives 
and forks now available. 


MRS. F. M. CARLETON 


21 East 55th Street New York 





(Continued from page 82) 


with dark grey cashmere trousers, a 
wing collar and a Spitalfield silk Ascot 
tie are more or less admitted to be a 
standard assemblage of clothes for 
formal occasions. At weddings a little 
more individualism can be displayed. 
A white waistcoat can be worn in 
place of the black one, and at many 
recent marriages the bridegroom has 
worn black-and-white check trousers 
in place of a dark striped cashmere. 
Thus in the matter of evening clothes 
and formal clothes, the well-dressed 
Londoner follows the most conven- 
tional lines, but- once away from 
formal occagions,: the matter assumes 
.n entirely different aspect and simply 
avoiding the obvious in small details of 
clothing is often the best course to fol- 
low. For instance, one of the best dressed 
men in the world once advocated the 
following combination of clothing 
for everyday wear, and it is as true 
today in London as it was five years 
ago. It consists of a double-breasted 
dark blue serge suit, a white shirt with 
double linen collar and a black tie, 
dark brown socks and very dark 
brown walking shoes. _ He insisted 
that the most important point was the 
wearing of the dark brown shoes, 
which must have attained their colour 
by constant polish and not necessarily 
by wear. He invariably wore this 
combination himself, and always 
looked well in it, but nine out of ten 
men would have chosen black socks 
and black shoes, which for London 
wear would certainly have been cor- 
rect but not quite so smart. This par- 
ticular combination is much favoured 
at the present moment by many men 
about town who deliberately avoid 
modernistic suitings and colourings. 
There are of course many variations 
around the same theme. The blue su't 
can be replaced by a very dark grey 
one, or the black tie by a very dark 
blue one, but lack of all ostentation 
and an austere simplicity without rigid 
conventionalism is the principal motif. 
Another feature which is noticeable in 
London clubs and restaurants is the 
wearing of soft collars, either white 


or made in a material. to match the 
coloured shirt, but the most important 
thing is to choose the correct suit. The 
man of discernment, having decided 
on a négligé collar, will choose rather 
formal lounge clothes for the rest of 
the assemblage, for as soon as a soft 
collar is worn with a light or countri- 
fied suit it looks wrong for London. 
The most suitable materials to wear 
with soft collars are dark tweed or 
serge suits with a subdued pattern and 
the most popular colours for London 
are blues, greys and browns, bit al- 
Ways in dark shades. There are a 
certain number of men, especially 
young ones, who have started a mode 
for wearing white sweaters in London 
in place of waistcoats, often with 
formal town clothes. A ‘very well- 
known young man was lunching at 
the Berkeley a short time ago, dressed 
in a black suit which had a faint white 
stripe. He wore a white shirt with a 
stiff double collar and a black tie, 
black socks and shoes. The unusual 
feature of his appearance was that he 
wore no waistcoat, but in its place a 
thin white wool sweater, which, in- 
stead of an ordinary V_ opening, 
stretched across the chest in an almost 
straight line. The general appearance 
was excellent and the effect was obtained 
by avoiding the obvious, which would 
have been to have worn a dark grey 
sweater cut in the usual shape with an 
opening like a waistcoat. The wear- 
ing of one conspicuous article of cloth- 
ing while the rest of the outfit remains 
strictly normal is a notable affectation 
of the present day. Sometimes it is an 
unusual muffler, sometimes an unusual 
handkerchief or even a piece of 
jewelry, but the latter is very little 
used nowadays except in the evening. 
With formal clothes and especially 
with an Ascot tie, a tie-pin is very 
often worn, but scarcely ever with an 
ordinary lounge suit. It might be 
noted that if a tie-pin is worn with a 
suit which has a marked pattern, or 
even with a gaily coloured tie, it is 
apt to produce an overdressed appear- 
ance, but with plain materials and 
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Monogrammed 


Colgate Match Cases 
(REFILLABLE) 
A Refinement truly typical 
of the discerning Host. 
Cases in single or 8 assorted colors. Mono- 
gram in Gold, Silver, Black or White. 
25 Cases (Refillable again and again) $2.00 
50 Cases (Refillable again and again) 3.00 
100 Cases (Refillable again and again) 5.00 
or COMBINATIONS as follows: 
25 Cases and 100 Matchpacks. .. $3.50 
50 Cases and 200 Matchpacks.. . 5.00 
REFILL MATCH CASE DIVISION 


CoLcare, a STuDIns 


351 W. 52ND STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A, 
Distributors apply direct to above 











THE 
Brick Row Book Sxop 


Inc. 
Byrne Hackett, Pres. 


19 East 47th Street, New York 
30 Broad Street, New York 


HILE the hardy annual 
book-buyer has com- 
pleted his labours for the 
year, the book-lover is more 
than ever welcome. 
(The weekly replenishment of our 
stock -from England and from pri- 


vate libraries insures fortunate 
selection to the industrious. 


(We do not mark our books down 
since they were never marked up. 
(We have beencompelled to reprint 
Catalogue 28, and we furnish 
copies on request. 


Hanover 
4735 


Murray Hi 


2711-2712 Telephone 











BRIDGE PILLOWS 


**A pip behind the 
back prevents 
post-mortems.”’ 











A bridge party 


without these 
new pillows is 
as far behind 


the times as a 
Palm Beach 
bather wearing 
skirts and stock- 


Siac 
ings. 


Unique and 
original bridge 
pillows nade 
of waterproof 
glazed chintz. 


SS 


\\ 
i So) 


= 


| 
(} \) May be had in 
f yellow, cerise, 
orange, henna, 
jade, scarlet, metallic gold, black, 


blue or white with red or black pips. 
Size—10 x 12 inches. 1% inches 
thick. Sets made of any two color 
combination desired. $25 the set of 
four. Postpaid. 


MISS MOORE INC. 


516 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 








madras 


Materials—Scotch 
either intalternately coloured 
and white stripes or in solid 
colors—blue, green, grey, or 
tan. Also in plain white or 
white with self-figure. Price 
postpaid $5.50. 





A famous fashion authority says— 


“THERE is no denying that for town 
wear the shirt with the short stiff bosom 
is the smartest looking shirt a man can 
wear, for it presents a neat appearance that 
no soft laundered shirt can ever equal.” 


He referred to the model illustrated which 
has a small stiff bosom, coming just below 
the top of the vest, and double turn back, 
stiff cuffs. 
match is exceedingly comfortable; the back 
is cut a little higher than the front. The 
space in front closely fits the knot of the tie. 


The detached stiff collar to 


We offer this model ready-to-wear from the 
finest imported custom shirtings—fashioned 
entirely by hand. Exclusive with us, it can- 
not be had elsewhere. In ordering please 
specify—r. Colour wanted. 2. Collar size. 3. 
Sleeve length. 


Establishz] 1899 


15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 





Direct from the Heather 





for BUSINESS or 
STREET WEAR 


Black Calf  Brogue Oxford, 
Leather Lined. Same in Medium 
Shade, Tan Calf. 


Styled for London’s West End 
by Scotland’s best Bootmakers 





Booklet of other Styles on Request 
122 West 45th Street, New York 
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FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS 


Toll. M. KING GEORGE V. 








By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULG™AVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. : 
Specialty: —Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, trp. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 

















By 
Appointment 


By 
Appointment 


ESTABLISHED 
1750 


Fine Canes 
Sticks and Umbrellas 


SWAINE* ADENEY 


185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON ENGLAND 
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THE CHESTERFIELD 
by Luxenberg has the dignity and 
tichness demanded of this 


garment. 
Nard LELRGBro 
37 Union Square, New York 


CLOTHES 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 


$47.50 











dark ties, it often looks very well. 
The most popular tie-pins of the 
present moment consist of single bars 
of stone set at curious angles. Various 
Cartier combinations have had and 
still have great popularity, but a num- 
ber of young men in London have 
taken to wearing very finely modelled 
animals studded in diamonds on plati- 
num, and often these models are of 
very fine workmanship. A small fox’s 
head and a racehorse carried out in 
platinum and diamonds are two de- 
signs that have long been popular, but 
nowadays there is an inclination to 
have a jockey mounted on a racehorse 
wearing the owner’s colours, or a 
huntsman wearing the livery of the 
hunt of which the wearer is a member. 
These sports tie-pins harmonise with 
the present day town-cum-country 
style of dressing. Many men-about- 
town wear boots with cloth tops. The 
most usual model is a black box-calf 
galosh with drab box-cloth or canvas 
uppers which fasten either with small 
white mother-of-pearl buttons, of 
which there should be five, or else 
they are made to lace, the box-cloth 
being faced with brown leather where 
the lace-holes are inserted. These 
boots have always been popular with 
the morning coat and top hat, but of 
late they have been used a great deal 
with ordinary lounge suits. Of course 
they should not be worn with any but 
conventional town clothes. (That is 
to say a dark suit with stiff collar and 
dark tie.) They give a distinctive 
appearance, but the rest of the assem- 
blage should be more or less unnotice- 
able when these boots are worn. 
There is more than a_ possibility 
that the coming spring will see a re- 
vival of the old-fashioned black and 
white check material, the checks being 
of small dimensions, Already there 
have been seen one or two suits made 
of a black and white check material 
which has hitherto been confined to 
trousers. A remarkable feature of the 
new spring clothes is the number of 
checks in various forms, such as the 
hair-line check and double overcheck. 


These checks are the only form of 
pattern suitings indulged in at the 
present moment, with the exception of 
occasional invisible striping and the 
old-fashioned but ever popular her- 
ringbone. When a pattern suiting is 
worn, a plain tie should be chosen and, 
vice-versa, with plain suiting a pat- 
terned tie could be indulged in. The 
vogue of the present moment is for 
regimental stripes, but these should be 
selected with care by the foreigner for 
they are usually the colours of an 
actual regiment, or else some well- 
known club, and it is, of course, verv 
bad form to wear the colours of either 
a club or a regiment to which one does 
not belong. When country clothes are 
worn it is really just as important to 
pay attention to the correct assem- 
blage as it is with any other clothes, 
especially at the present moment When 
particularly vividly coloured accessor- 
ies are the mode. Red has become one 
of the smartest colours and is to be 
found in one shade or another in 
nearly all ties and handkerchiefs, socks 
or stockings. Plain red stockings are 
the craze at the present moment, but 
there are variations in red and white, 
the leg of the stocking often being 
made in two colours with the turnover 
at the top in a plain red of the sam: 
shade. The tie for country clothes is 
selected to match the stockings, but not 
the handkerchief, which, being worn 
in the breast pocket, is too near the tie 
to look anything but affected when 
matched. 

There is one other material that 
must be mentioned as likely to become 
extremely popular this coming spring, 
and that is a canvas material made in 
a soft weave, usually in a very light 
brown or dust colour. This canvas- 
like material does not crease as easily 
as one might suppose and is very pop- 
ular for golf clothes. It looks ex- 
tremely smart when worn with a 
brightly coloured shirt of some coarse 
material with a collar to match. It is 
cool both in wear and appearance and 
is very easily cleaned, which renders it 
practical for country wear. 
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The Shops of Oanity Fair 








For more than half 
a century YAMATOYA 
has been purveyor to 
distinctive dressers 
the world over. 

Spring styles now 
ready. 


SHIRTS 

PYJAMAS 

UNDERWEAR 

LOUNGE ROBES 
MEN’S NECKWEAR 





557 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Correspondence 
Solicited 











DISTINCTIVELY SMART for 
Spring are these shirts of finely- 
woven madras. Custom tailored in 
every detail they may be obtained 
ready-to-wear. They are finely 
checked with a white hair line on a 
ground of blue, tan and grey. Turn- 
back negligee cuffs—with two de- 
tached starched collars to match. 
Price—one $6.50; three $18. post- 
paid. Please mention collar size 
and sleeve length. 


QUIGLEY-EHRET 


Custom Shirtmakers 


14 East 48th St., New York 











BRAIDED 


LEATHER BELTS 
The play in the braiding gives unusual 
comfort and allows ease in body move- 


ment yet always holds the trousers at cor- 
rect length. 


Skillfully braided by hand from one piece 
of fine saddle leather. 
derfully well without losing their shape or 
curling. 


They wear won- 


Black, Tan and Cordovan 
By mail $4. prepaid 


LEATHER GARTERS 


Delightfully comfortable garter of saddle 
leather. Vastly superior to the usual elas- 
tic, better looking and they wear indefi- 
nitely. 


By mail $1.75 prepaid 


Albert Leonard George 3x: 


608 Madison Avenue 


Importers Haberdashers 





New York 


Shirtmakers 





SMART CLOTHES 


Have all the char- 
acter and correct 
ness which distin 
guish custome 
tailoring. 


$37, 50 


and more 


Ready to put on 





BRUMLEY'S 


5 WEST 46th STREET 
Right off ‘the Avenue” 
177 BROADWAY 
For our Wali Street patrons 
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The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. 
That is why Pepsodent, urged by dental authorities, is also universally 
placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 


Film-Enemy of Your Teeth 


and Your Smile 


—the cause of many tooth and gum disorders 


Send Coupon for 1o-Day Tube 


N a film that forms on teeth, 

science has discovered what is be- 
lieved to be a chief enemy both of 
sound teeth and of healthy gums—a 
viscous, stubborn film that ordinary 
brushing has failed to effectively 
combat. 

Thus thousands who have taken 
greatest precautions, even from child- 
hood, with their teeth, still are large- 
ly subject to tooth and gum disorders. 

Many of the common tooth and 
gum troubles, including pyorrhea, are 
largely charged to this film. To com- 
bat it, a new dental care is now beiiig 
widely advised as embodied in the 
special film-removing dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. 


Now an effective film combatant 


For years dental science sought ways 
to fight film. Clear teeth and healthy 
gums come only when film is con- 
stantly combated—removed every day 
from the teeth. 

Film was found to cling to teeth; 
to get into crevices and stay; to hold 
in contact with teeth food substances 
which fermented and fostered the 
acids of decay. Film was found to be 
the basis of tartar. Germs by the 
millions breed in it. And they, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea 
and most gum disorders. 

Thus there was a universal call for 
an effective film removing method. 
Ordinary brushing was found in- 
effective. Now two effective combat- 
ants have been found, approved by 
high dental authority and embodied 
in a tooth paste—Pepsodent. 


Curdles and removes film 
Firms the Gums 
Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. 
Then it thoroughly removes the film 

in gentle safety to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums—Pepsodent provides, for this 
purpose, the most recent dental find- 


ings in gum protection science knows 
today. Pepsodent also multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. And thus 
aids in neutralizing mouth acids as 
they form. 

It multiplies the starch digestant of 
the saliva. Thus combats starch de- 
posits which might ferment and 
form acids. 


No other method known to present- 
day science embodies protective agents 
like those in Pepsodent. 


Please accept Pepsodent test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 
thoroughly film is removed. The teeth 
gradually lighten as film coats go. Then 
for 10 nights massage the gums with 
Pepsodent, using your finger tips; the 
gums then should start to firm and harden. 

At the end of that time, we believe you 
will agree, that next to regular dental 
care, Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, 
provides the utmost science has discov- 
ered for better tooth and gum protection. 





FREE—10-Day Tube 





FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day 
tube to The Pepsodent Company, 
Dept. 981 1104 S. Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. Only one 
tube to a family. 


PUMNIUE ss.) os arccncrsaancoainaoraiacensnesy 
PROBE osccsccccs toca ieraniornseccninianiarcds 
Canadian Office and Laboratories: 

191 George St., Toronto, Canada. 2347 











PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice— Removes 
Film from Teeth 











Note of a Great Event 


(Continued from page 54) 


The next speaker was none other 
than the affable and engaging James 
J. Walker, mayor of New York City. 
After a glowing tribute to the Messrs. 
Zukor, Lasky and Katz for their unde- 
viating devotion to art, and for voting 
for him, Mr. Walker said: “In coming 
here tonight to this wonderful theatre 
I know just how Mohammed felt 
when he had to go to the mountain. 
We have a lot of theatres in New 
York that cost millions of dollars, but 
this one cost more than any of the 
others. Seventeen millions it cost to 
build, ladies and gentlemen, and also 
Republicans, seventeen millions—think 
of that!” 

By this time, everyone in the audi- 
ence with the exception of Otto Kahn, 
who has only sixteen millions, felt per- 
fectly at home and, after the national 
anthem, at a signal from Mr. Zukor, 
was played again, the art portion of 
the evening’s program was allowed to 
proceed. The curtains on the stage of 
the seventeen million dollar theatre 
now divided and the orchestra went 
into a jazz tune. And on the stage 
one beheld a show-girl got up in span- 
gles and described as “the goddess of 
the cinema.” The show-girl walked 
imperially down a flight of steps, trip- 
ping only once, and then paraded back 
and forth across the platform while 
six chorus girls danced about her. 
Following this, two cabaret dancers 
came on and did three turns, accom- 
panied by a small orchestra whose out- 
standing musical instrument was an 
accordion. 

The theatre’s organist followed the 
cabaret duo and played on the million 
dollar organ a composition by a Mr. 
Walter Donaldson called: Aren’t You 
Sorry You Made Me Cry? Then fol- 
lowed a soft-shoe dance, an illumi- 
nated drop with the outline of the 
seventeen million dollar Paramount 
Theatre on it, done in silver sequins, 
a dance by a double-jointed young 
man, and—by way of showing the 
tremendous development of the motion 
picture art, eight barbershop vocalists 
who posed, within a frame, as a 
daguerreotype of the early nineteenth 
century. 

And then—a hush more vibrant than 
any of the hushes that had gone before. 
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For now the great climax to the ey, 
ning was to come, the master stroke g 
the Messrs. Zukor, Lasky and Kay, 
the raison d’étre for the erection of g 
seventeen million dollar theatre with 
a French Renaissance lobby, an Elin, 
bethan grand corridor, an old Greg 
interior, a Ming lounge, a Venetiy 
promenoir, a Byzantine music-roon 
a Gothic ladies’-room, an Assyriay 
ventilation system, Sarouk rugs thy 
play Meyerbeer when you step upon 
them and a wealth of further en 
bellishments including Chalchihuit{, 
cue commodes, Johanneum porcelain, 
Marduk-idin-achi _ perfume-squirtiny 
machines and Khuzistan  draperie 
Small wonder that one could not only 
hear a pin drop, but even echo, | 
the grand tier of boxes, brilliant wih 
gilt, the Messrs. Zukor, Lasky anj 
Katz were plainly to be seen from th 
floor below, smiling confidently an 
fingering their white neckties like 5 
many Liszts fingering the prefatory 
measures of the Sonata in B minor, 
In the auditorium the assembled ar 
lovers, already stupefied by the seven 
teen million dollars worth of gilt, st 
on the edges of their six thousand dol 
lar chairs as expectant as so many 
mama rabbits. 

In the street outside, four hundred 
policemen used four hundred clubs to 
keep ten thousand people hungry for 
so much as a peek at the seventeen 
million dollars worth of luxury inside, 
to say nothing of a look at the MM, 
Zukor, Lasky and Katz, from break- 
ing through the protecting cordon, 
And now again the orchestra leader 
lifted his baton. And now again the 
national anthem thundered out upon 
the scene, with the MM. Zukor, Lasky 
and Katz on their feet at salute. At 
the last crash of bass drums and cym- 
bals, forty ushers, costumed as the 
Pilgrim Fathers, hurried up and down 
the aisles to pass out lapel buttons en- 
graved with the images of the MM. 
Zukor, Lasky and Katz entwined with 
American flags. 

Another dead hush. And then the 
ninety thousand dollar curtains parted 
on the million dollar stage of the sev- 
enteen million dollar temple of art and 
showed a movie in whicha siren vamped 
a young man away from a cutie! 
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Brilliant in their modish new colors— a host of mechanical improvements in- 
alluring in their distinguished smartness, cluding an oil filter and an air cleaner. 
the new Chevrolet models disclose that Endowed with such pronounced refine- 
individuality and perfection of silhouette ments as these, the modish new Chevrolet 
you would expect to find only in the cost- models are unquestionably the fashion 
liest of custom-built creations. leaders of their field—full worthy of being 
One of the most revolutionary advance- identified as companion cars to larger and 
ments ever made in the development of more costly makes. 
the low-priced motor car, the Most Beau- Visit the nearest Chevrolet dealer. 
tiful Chevrolet introduces marvelous new There a single inspection will reveal how 
bodies by Fisher with their beauty empha- successfully the world’s largest builder of 
sized by bullet-type lamps and one-piece gearshift automobiles is maintaining lead- 
full-crowned fenders. In addition, longer ership with new models of delightful 
life and better operation are assured by beauty and amazing value! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Coach 





SUALITY AT, LOW COST 
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Atmosphere oe of an exclusive 
country club... as the graceful lines of a smart 
roadster .. . so this superior footwear for gent ; 
imparts a tasteful dignity and richness to the | person. 
Shoes made by Johnston & Murphy create a feeling 
of simple elegance and quiet distinction. 
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English sores eM snr 
—~ SHOE 
Overcoats 
Styles ~ 
The inimitably English Not Obtainable Elsewhere! 
overcoats of Bernard 
Weatherill, Inc., invari- All Whitehouse & Hardy Shoes are 
ably reveal an appre- made from our own exclusively de- 
ciation of correctness. signed lasts and patterns—and are 
Tailored to your order comparable only with the very high- 
by British craftsmen est grade of custom shoemaking. 
either in London or The Bo-Lo, illustrated, is one of our 
New York, but always most popular heavy scotch grain 
from material person- brogues. 
ally selected in London. 
Telephone Murray Hill 5987 NEW PHILADELPHIA SHOP 
' A complete line of our 
Only branch in the U. S. of eit dati. 
Bernard — Ltd. of 1511 CHESTNUT STREET 
onaon 
(Royal Warrant Holders) 
sas Exclusive Lasts and Patterns 
oe S Re | Designed and Sold Only by a 
Civil and Sporting Tailor H ITE H USE. ARD 
557 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK BROADWAY ar 40™ STREET 144 WEST 42”° STREET 
METROPOLITAN OpERA House BLDG. KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 
84 BROADWAY~AT WALL STREET 
Miettinen AN NALS 
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Dev MONTE-HICKEY | 





WHEN WINTER STARTS TO FADE + One lays 
aside her furs and turns to Sport Coats those joyous 
heralds of returning Spring, that lift one’s heart like 
the Spring itself! + |= AT YOUR FAVORITE SHOP 


1412 BROADWAY at 39th JT. 


New York 


The Truth About Dining Out 


(Continued from page 67) 


trated solution of quinine. Either kind 
should be regarded as purely medi- 
cinal and swallowed at one gulp. 

Mr. Smith bravely disposes of his 
medicine and then glances at the tall 
lady by whom he is standing. Her 
name, as far as he could understand 
it when the introduction was made, 
is “Miss Bubble”; and her appearance 
he instinctively dislikes. He is very 
tired and longs to sit down, but every- 
one else is standing; his knees begin to 
sag slightly, as part of the energy 
needed for their full support is given 
to the task of conversing with Miss 
Bubble. She tells him a vivacious story 
about nothing at all, and he replies 
with suitable ejaculations of “Oh!” 

The other two guests are appar- 
ently called Tootle. They are a mar- 
ried couple with whom Mr. and Mrs. 
Eaton foolishly dined a week ago, 
their presence tonight being the awful 
but inevitable result of that festival. 
Mr. Tootle starts to tell a golf story 
and, just as he is about to reach the 
point, dinner is announced and _ the 
sextette passes into the torture cham- 
ber. 

The menu on 
usually chosen to provide a maximum 
of trouble with a minimum of nutri- 
tion. Thus, Mr. Smith finds that the 
soup contains vermicelli so long and 
wiry that when pursued with the 
spoon it suddenly becomes alive; the 
butter is so frozen that it is as “spread- 
able” as marble; the rolls could ex- 
plode no more violently if they con- 
tained dynamite. The soup is fol- 
lowed by an amorphous dish contain- 
ing a great variety of crabs’ tendons. 
On the inconvenience of this dish it 
is unnecessary to expatiate, but it has 
one virtue at least,—conversation, dur- 
ing the eating of it, is rendered im- 
possible. 

With the next course talk is re- 
sumed and, while Mr. Smith regrets 
his lack of the surgical skill with 
which to do justice to a squab, pro- 
hibition is authoritatively made re- 
sponsible for the crime wave and 
Miss Bubble tries to relate the plot of 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. Then 
comes an awful moment when it looks 
as though Mrs. Tootle is going to 
describe her last operation. She is, 
very luckily, interrupted by the arrival 


these occasions jis 


Odette, Where Is Thy Sting? 


(Continued from page 60) 


In silence dread 

Our cautious way we feel 
No sound at all 

We never speak a word 
A fly’s footfall 

Would be distinctly heard. 

But the slyer instances are endless. 
And lest any one say the great Savoy- 
ards were making fun of something 
they could not do themselves, you 
should listen to the exquisite songs by 
which, at least once in each opera, 
Gilbert and Sullivan held their fran- 
chise—such a song, for example, as 
Tolanthe’s heart-breaking appeal to the 
Lord Chancellor or the lovely duet be- 
tween Mabel and Frederick in the 
second act of The Pirates. 

The special frequency of these 
references to The Pirates of Penzance: 
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of the salad, on which the cook hs 
expended the last ounce of her genjx 
for making things difficult. It cp, 
sists of several thousand cubes of poly. 
chromatic vegetables. ; 

After dinner, Mr. Smith rashly a, 
cepts a cigar. It carries out the usu 
Eaton “dry” principle. In fact, jt j 
so dry that, as he grasps it, the Wrap. 
per flies off in all directions, Tj), 
renders it quite unlightable, which ; 
probably a fortunate circumstance 
However, there is one splendid thine 
about any cigar at any dinner; its 
a sign that dinner is over. 

After the coffee, which might haye 
been excellent if it had been hot, M;, 
Tootle tells several more golf stor 
describing some of his recent round 
quite minutely; Miss Bubble sensibly 
refuses an invitation to sing and then 
the Tootles and the Eatons sit down 
to play bridge. Mr. Smith and Mis 
Bubble sit down to watch them, |: 
is a pity that their hatred for one an. 
other has by now assumed such gigan. 
tic proportions that they can deriy 
no enjoyment from the difference in 
manners exhibited by each gentleman, 
according as to whether the lady play. 
ing opposite him is his wife—or th: 
other man’s. 

So, the evening drags on until al. 
coholic refreshments are brought jn, 
Mr. Smith, if he is wise, will refus 
any such refreshment... A careful ex. 
amination of statistics would probably 
show us that many marriages, so far 
from being made in Heaven, have 
been the direct outcome of a high-ball 
after a dinner party. 

Again, if Mr. Smith takes a drink 
he is likely, in spite of all that has 
happened, to be suffused with a feel- 
ing of friendliness. Under the in- 
fluence of that feeling, his better 
judgment may be so far submerged 
that he will agree to “go on some 
where” with them. 

Or a high-ball may even lead our 
poor, misguided young friend to enter 
into some kind of future social con- 
tract with Miss Bubble, from whom, 
after such a beginning, there will be 
no escape. No! The guest at a New 
York dinner party will, if he is wise. 
vanish at the earliest possible moment, 
drive straight to the nearest Child’ 
and order a dish of bacon and eggs 


or The Slave of Duty can be traced 
to the fact that, even as these lines are 
being written, a new generation i 
thronging to hear this old favourite 
which had first been produced here, 
with Sullivan himself conducting the 
orchestra, forty-seven years before. 
So America’s love of it, like ihe love 
of the piratical maid-of-all-work for 
Frederick, “has been accumulating 
forty-seven year”. 

The present revival is 
step in the formation of Winthrop 
Ames’s Gilbert and Sullivan Company. 
It follows Jolanthe, or rather, Jom 
it in the repertory. And it has been 
so beautifully produced that - nightly 
I find myself calling attention my 
prayers to the desirability of Winthrop 
Ames keeping his health. 
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An Oshkosh Trunk 
was stolen from a caravan by the natives of 
an obscure African tribe. They took it home 
with them, where it remained wholly unap- 


preciated. You don’t need the world’s finest 





trunk for one extra loin cloth. 


An attractive descriptive booklet, ‘‘Your Home Away From Home,"’ will be sent you on request 
to 447 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


OSHKOSH 
TRUNKS 























THE OsHKOSH TRUNK ComPANy, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 


VANITY FAR 


A Little Thing Like That 


(Continued from page 70) 


were afraid of the tumult in their hearts. 

“Darling,” said George, eagerly, 
afraid .... They crossed the grounds 
and took the path through the woods 
at the back of the house. Lili smiled 
up at him, but her eyes were troubled. 

“Darling,” said George... . “I 
don’t like saying it now pane 
looked back furtively, ashamed for the 


gladness of that house “but 
now—now we can marry at once, 


can’t we? Oh, my dearest... .” In 
the quiet woods they embraced, thank- 
ful for the stillness, for the slow whis- 
per of leaves sharing their secret 


SOY; Seana 
“Yes, but George, I don’t know 
what todo..... ”» She stopped, lis- 


tened to what his answer to that would 
be, in what kind of voice he would 
answer. 

“You don’t know what to do?” It 
sounded incredulous. 

“T have been thinking about it-—- 
about Father I mean,—since Mother’s 
death.” 

“Good Lord, Lili, now don’t lug 
him in! You don’t want to stay with 
him for the rest of your life, do you?” 

“No—no, dear, of course not, but 
I feel so sorry for him.” 

“But darling, of course—so do I—” 

“Oh, no, George—I don’t mean just 
sorry like you or anybody feels—I 
feel dreadful about him, and I didn’t 
at first, I was just glad, yes, because 
of you and me, because now I was 
free at last; it seemed a relief... . 

“But then at the funeral—at the 
funeral I saw Father—I stood just 
opposite him, and then I saw him and 
he wore black cotton gloves like a 
waiter or some awful man—Oh, 
George, I—I suddenly felt so sorry for 
him, so desperately sorry—” 

“But why—why—just because of 
those gloves?” 

“Because they were so awful—I 
could just imagine him going to the 
village by himself, and buying them— 
without anybody’s advice—like a child 


—getting those awful things and 
wearing them out of respect for 
Mother—” 

“Darling,” said George. He put 


down his suitcase and took a handker- 
chief out of his pocket, and started to 
wipe her eyes, carefully, tenderly. 

But suddenly Lili started to sob, her 
head on his shoulder: “Oh, I don’t 
know what to do—I don’t know. I 
feel so sorry for him—he is so 
pathetic, all by himself—” 

“But Lili now listen—you musn’t 
let a little thing like that upset you— 
listen, darling, after all it isn’t your 
duty to stay zow—is it?” 

“Duty? I don’t know—I only feel 
so sorry for him—” They walked 
on, through dancing dead leaves. 

It wasn’t duty—Duty? When it had 
been her duty, how often had_ she 
wished for the time she would be free, 
when nothing would hold her, Now 


“3 


she was free—even her father him. 
self had said so—but wasn’t this jp. 
finitely harder? One just did one, 
duty, but this, this feeling of pity— 

Whenever she thought of herselj 
and George together in Rio de he 
neiro she had immediately a yision 
of her father alone in that silen; 
house—what was she to do? 

They had reached the main road by 
now, leading to the station. The shops 
along the side were closed as it was 
Sunday, and from the Church on the 
square swelled a hundred voices piously 
intent on singing Psalms—. There 
was no one but themselves in the 
waiting room; they sat down on 
bench against the wall. 

Lili took George’s hand in her, 
rubbed it against her cheek, kissed 
it. “Don’t be cross,” she pleaded, 

“T am not,” he answered. 

She let the hand go, and didn’ 
speak again. 

“There’s the train!” exclaimed 
George, walking towards the plat. 
form. Lili asked: “You'll come next 
week?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

The train stopped; George got into 
a first class smoker, opened a window 
and leaned out. “Good-bye”; their 
hands clasped, both waited, but neither 
of them spoke. 

The guard whistled, the train gave 
a sudden jerk and started to move, 

“George!” cried Lili; the train 
was moving faster, and she ran b- 
side it. “George I will—I was silly 
—we will marry—Yes—Yes—George 
(for on George’s face appeared an 
expression of utter surprise) I mean it 
—I will go with you—” 

She waved desperately, smiled..... 

“George, au revoir, dearest—until 
next week . . . next week... .” 

The train had gone. She stood 
still, her hands pressed against her 
cheeks. Next week ..... A dryness 
settled over her face, and she shivered 
as a cold wind hurried around the 
platform. 

Slowly, she went home. Her Father 
was sitting in the salon, in a small, 
hard chair; she saw that he was, after 
all, a little man. 

“Well, Lili?” he said. His voice 
was dry and bright. “It’s all settled, 
eh? When are ydu going to leave 
me:” 

She looked at his hands, lying 
wearily along the arms of his chair. 
“I am not going to leave you, 
Father,” she said quietly, “until you 
are happier—until you are more used 
to being alone.” 

He was, it seemed, wrung dry of 
emotion. He looked out of the win- 
dow. “Until . .°. .” he said, in that 
bright, hopeless voice. 

Lili looked past her father and saw 
the thin, black trees marching end- 
lessly as the years through the dark- 
ening wood. 
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ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONNATRE ON PAGE 58 


1, Antonio Stradivari (about 1644-1737). 2. Michelangelo 
Buonarrotti (1475-1564). 3. Rosa Bonheur (1822-1899). 4. 
Giotto di Bondone (1276-1337). 5. At the Louvre, Paris. 6. 
Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788), to disprove a statement made 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) that blue should not be 
massed together in a picture. The picture now hangs in the private 
gallery of Henry E. Huntington, San Marino, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 7. Franz Liszt (1811-1886). 8. Gutzon Borglum 
(1867——). 9. Furniture making. 10. Jenny Lind (1820-1887). 
11. Rembrandt Hermanzoon van Rijn (1607-1669). The picture 
now hangs in the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam. 12. The drama, 
more especially Shakespearean drama. 13. George Frederick Hin- 
del (1685-1759). 14. Phidias (ca. 500 B.C.-ca. 432 B.C.). 15. A 
palace in Florence; the home of a world-famous gallery of paint- 
ings. 16. Barbizon, on the edge of the Forest of Fontainebleau, 
was the resort of a famous French school of landscape painters, 
chief among whom were Corot, Troyon, Millet, Daubigny. 17. A 
collection of Greek sculptures from the Parthenon, recognized as 
containing some of the finest existing productions of sculpture. 
Now in the British Museum. 18. Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan 
(1842-1900). 19. Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan (1842-1900). 
20. Paul Gustave Doré (1833-1883). 21. The della Robbia 
family. 22. Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres (1780-1867). The 
picture now hangs in the Louvre, Paris. 23. It is named after 
Josiah Wedgwood (1730-1795), a celebrated English potter. 24. 
A famous Italian violinist. 25. Andrea del Sarto (1486-1531). 
26. The Cro-Magnons (about 30,000 B.C.). 27. Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti (1378-1455). 28. Gaetano Donizetti (1797-1848). 29. A 
fugue. 30. Tapestries and their manufacture. 31. Sir Christo- 
pher Wren (1632-1723). 32. Michelangelo Buonarrotti (1475- 
1564). 33. The Globe. 34. Michelangelo Buonarrotti (1475- 
1564). 35. John Ruskin (1819-1900). 36. Johann Sebastian 
Bach (1685-1750). 37. Frederic Remington (1861-1909). 38. 
Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827). 39. An American sculptor 
of Irish birth (1848-1907). 40. The Mona Lisa, at the Louvre, 
Paris, and The Last Supper, in the refectory of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, Milan. 41. Johann Chrysostom Wolfgang Amadeus Mo- 
zart (1756-1791). 42. It shows Laoco6én, Trojan priest of Apollo, 
and his two sons enveloped and bitten to death by serpents. Now 
in the Vatican. 43. Paul Veronese (1528-1588). The picture now 
hangs in the Dresden Gallery. 44. Ruggiero Leoncavallo (1858- 
—). 45. A set of stationary bells tuned so as to play regularly 
composed melodies, and sounded by the action of the hand upon a 
keyboard or by machinery. 46. Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier (1815— 
1891). 47. Filippo Brunelleschi (1379-1446). 48. Ludwig van 
Beethoven (1770-1827). 49. Dresden. 50. Giuseppe Verdi (1813- 
1901). 51. Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche (1844-1900). 52. The 
fabled relator of the stories of the Arabian Nights Entertainments. 
53. William James, a philosopher (1842-1910), was a brother of 
Henry James, a novelist (1843-1916). 54. “And his cohorts were 
gleaming in purple and gold.” 55. Thomas Moore (1779-1852). 
56. Cordelia, Goneril, Regan. 57. Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
(1749-1832). 58. Russia. 59. Samuel Pepys (1633-1703). 60. 
Walt Whitman (1819-1892). 61. “Whether ’tis nobler in the 
mind to suffer.” 62. Francis Beaumont (1586-1616) and John 
Fletcher (1576-1625). 63. Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881). 64. 
Joseph Addison (1672-1719) and Sir Richard Steele (1672-1729). 
65. Xenophon (430-357 B.C.). 66. Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
(1860——). 67. The drama. 68. Fourteen. 69. Israel Zang- 
will (1864-1926). 70. The French Revolution. 71. Plutarch (1st 
century A.D.). 72. The Gold Bug by Edgar Allan Poe (1809- 
1849). 73. Henry Fielding (1707-1754). 74. James Branch 
Cabell (1879——). 75. La Divina Commedia, by Dante Alighieri 
(1265-1321). 76. Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859). 77. The 
hero of a romance, who created a monster. It was written by Mrs. 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley in 1817. 78. Francois Villon (1431- 
1484). 79. Jean Baptiste Moliére (1622-1673). 80. “It drop- 
peth as the gentle rain from heaven.” 81. Edward Fitzgerald 
(1809-1883). 82. Edna St. Vincent Millay (1892——). 83. “The 
day but one.” 84. Macenas. 85. John Gay (about 1685-1732). 
86. “Bird thou never wert.” 87. Homer (9th century B.C.). 88. 
His Maximes (1613-1680). 89. Prosper Mérimée (1803-1870). 
90. Growth of the Soil. 91. Dulcinea del Toboso. 92. The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. 93. Walter Pater (1839-1894). 94. Charles 
Dickens (1812-1870). 95. Silas Marner, by George Eliot, the 
pseudonym of Mrs. Mary Ann Evans Cross (1819-1880). 96. 
Dr. Jekyll. 97. The Eneid, by Publius Virgilius Maro (Virgil), 
(70-19 B.C.). 98. Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894). 99. 
Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1571). 100. (a) Montague, (b) Capulet. 





Epiror’s Note: This questionnaire on art and literature is part of 
a volume of 2,000 questions on many different subjects which has 
recently been prepared by Lucien Esty and Justin Spafford. This 
volume, which is entitled “Ask Me Another!” is shortly to be 
published by the Viking Press. It is through the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers and the authors that these questions and answers appear here. 
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Soothes, heals, refreshes your skin! 


First aid for 


UNSEEN 
NICKS 


O skin is perfectly smooth! 

Viewed through the micro- 
scope there are hundreds of tiny 
irregularities. These are bound to 
be roughened by even the sharp- 
est razor. 

That is why your skin smarts 
after shaving. 

To overcome this, the tiny cuts 
must be healed at once. A dash 
of Pinaud’s Lilac on cheeks and 
chin brings a rush of healing cir- 
culation—‘‘first aid’’ to all those 
tiny nicks. 

The quick tingling shows how 
effective it is! Then, the next 
second, you feel a smooth, refresh- 
ing coolness. 

Pinaud’s disinfects, too, and pro- 
tects the skin against chapping. 

Get Pinaud’s Lilac today at any 
drug or department store. Look 
for the signature of Ed. Pinaud on 
each bottle. Or send for a sample, 
FREE—Pinaud Incorporated, 90 
Fifth Avenue, New York—sole 
distributors for Parfumerie Ed. 
Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France ] 











FREE — TRIAL SIZE BOTTLE 


PINAUD Incorporated, Dept.L-101 
90 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send free sample bottle of Pinaud’s Lilac. 
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$2° Invested in Vogue will save you $200 
‘a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen gown 


Thegown you buyandseldom wearisthe really 
expensive gown. Gloves, shoes, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want, are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford. 


Why take chances again this year whiten liy 
simply sending in the coupon below with 
$2—you can insure the correctness of your 
entire wardrobe for the remainder of the 
Winter, the Spring and the coming Summer? 


These are the 10 numbers of Vogue 


that you receive for $2 


*(11 if you mail the coupon now) 


Spring Fabrics and Original Vogue Designs Feb. 1 
Cinderella’s own number, where Vogue-plus-brains equal 
Paris, for the woman of not unlimited income. 





Forecast of Spring Fashions Feb. 15 New York Fashions May 1 
The earliest whispers from the great Up and down the Avenue you go, and 
salons, and Vogue’s own estimate of into the most exclusive places with 
spring and summer tendencies. Vogue as guide, philosopher, and friend 
to say when, where and how much. 

Spring Millinery Mar.1 Smart Fashions at 

Chic begins at the top. Start the sea- Moderate Cost May 15 
son with the right hat and success is Secrets of chic worth great big checks 
assured. Vogue shows you how. —short cuts to Paris—for those who 


know enough to use them. 


Spring Shopping Mar. 15 , 

Hundreds of models from the great Summer Fashions June 1 
New York shops pass in review—from How to be cool, though chic—little 
which a score or so are selected—those things that make a huge difference— 
which give the most chic at the least clothes for town and country, or town- 
expense. and-country, both. 


Summer Travel Number June 15 
Early Paris Openings Apr. 1 Where the smart world summers here 
The first and the most significant and in Europe—how it goes—what it 
things from the spring openings. Cable wears en route and on arrival—smart 


and radio news of lines, fabrics, colours. luggage for all purposes. 
Paris Fashions Apr.15 | Hot Weather Fashions July t 
° 4 
f ae Clothes that aremerely chic nothing-at- 
This offer open only to a gp a Pines alls—bathing — and gg erage 
° Mid-Summer fashion news from the 
new subscribers as a directory of the whole mode! Biscch Reishee, . . 


If you take advantage of this special offer, now, you 
will have Vogue at hand throughout the spring and 
summer buying seasons. To guide you in every pur- 
chase. To save you from clothes-mistakes. To act as 
your personal consultant in individual problems. Isn't 
this worth $2—the price of a bit of neck-wear, a theatre 
ticket, a luncheon? 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail the Coupon NOW! 


Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


O Enclosed find $2.00, for which send me TEN issues of Vogue beginning with 
the next issue possible. It is understood that if this order reaches you in time, 
you will send me a copy of the current number without extra charge, ma iking 
ELEVEN in all. 


Bought singly at 35 cents a copy, these 11 
issues would cost you $3.85. You can get 


O Enclosed find $5, for which send me year’s subscription {24 issues) of Vogue. 


these issues for $2.00—if you will sign and 
mail the coupon today. 
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Cars with Body by Fisher are 
recognized by discriminating 
buyers to have a greater value, 
as plainly evident as their supe- 
rior beauty, comfort and safety 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
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IL THOSE who are about 
to buy a piano will first 
talk to Steinway owners, 
they will find this—that 
the older the piano the 
more enthusiastic the 
owner! All Steinway 
owners know and love the singing, 
golden tone. They appreciate the mar- 
velously quick response to the hand and 
spirit of the musician. They value the 
easily apparent beauty of the design 
and finish. But only those who have 
used a Steinway for 20, 30 or even 4o 
years can know the full measure of the 
return that every Steinway makes to its 
Owner. And this lifetime of perfect 
Service, this astonishing durability, 
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MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 


definitely classes the Steinway among 
the least expensive of all pianos. 
That true economy lies in buying the 





There is a Steinway dealer in your community, 
or near you, through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and the 
balance will be extended over a period of two years. 
Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and Up manisorsstio 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hatt 
tog West 57th Street, New York City 
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STEINWAY COLLECTION BY RANDALL DAVEY 


best is proved by the 
records of thousands of 
Steinway owners. Care- 
ful buyers who must con- 
sider the family budget 
are buying the Steinway 
in increasing numbers each 
year. For those who investigate and 
compare discover that anyone who can 
afford a piano can afford a Steinway. 
And no matter which of the many styles 
and sizes is chosen, the result is always 
the same—unqualified satisfaction. Each 
is sold at the lowest possible price, upon 
the most convenient terms, and with 
the assurance of a lifetime of pleasure 
and delight to come. You need never 
buy another piano. 
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Because it’s toasted, the 
hidden flavors of the world’s 
finest tobaccos are developed 


LUCKY STRIKE 












































